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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CANADIAN 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES PROGRAM" 


EDWARD E. SCHWARTZ 


NE of the outstanding social se- 
() curity and child welfare devel- 
opments during the war has 

been in the field of family allowances. 
Family allowances legislation in Aus- 
tralia (1941), Canada (1944), and Great 
Britain (1945) has added these nations to 
the list of those that had such legislation 
in operation before the war, including 
France, the Soviet Union, and numerous 
smaller countries in continental Europe 
and elsewhere.” The United States is now 
the only major industrial nation in the 
world without a plan for family allow- 
ances. The program in Canada is of par- 
ticular interest in the United States be- 
cause of the proximity and the many 
common characteristics and interests of 
the two countries. The Canadian Family 
Allowances Act,’ passed in August, 1944, 
became effective July, 1945, so that well 
The opinions expressed in this article are those 


of the author and do not necessarily represent the 
views of the Social Security Administration. 


2 Family Allowances in Various Countries, 
1944-45 (U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 853 [Washington, D.C., 
1945). 

38 George VI, c. 40. Certain provisions of the 
act were clarified by an amendment, 10 George VI, 
1946. Three sets of regulations have been established 
by Orders in Council, dated August 3, 1945, P.C. 
5093; November 6, 1945, P.C. 6588; June 7, 1946, 
P.C. 2316. 


over a year’s experience is now available 
on its operation. 

Family allowances averaging $6.00 a 
month are now being paid for about 95 
per cent of all Canadian children under 
sixteen; Canadian parents with eligible 
children are receiving an average allow- 
ance of $14 a month for the maintenance 
of these children. Expenditures for fam- 
ily allowances now stand at over $20 mil- 
lion per month; funds for the estimated 
annual expenditure of $250 million per 
year are derived from general revenue. 
The importance of this program to Can- 
ada is indicated by the fact that in the 
fiscal year April, 1945—March, 1946, 
expenditures for family allowances con- 
stituted about 4 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures of the Dominion government 
(including war and demobilization ex- 
penditures) and 16 per cent of ordinary 
expenditures,‘ yet the family allowances 
program was in operation during only 
nine months of that fiscal year. 

The government’s announced pur- 
poses in passing the act have been briefly 
stated as follows: “Its first purpose is 
to protect the rising generation, assuring 
children of their basic needs; its second 
purpose is to maintain domestic pur- 


4 Monthly Review of Business Statistics (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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chasing power.’’s Articles published in 
this Review and elsewhere have set forth 
many of the arguments for and against 
the legislation.® 

This is a report on the operation of the 
program based chiefly on information 
obtained during a brief visit to Canada 
in the early part of September, 1946. The 
organization adopted and procedures fol- 
lowed in the family allowances program 
as seen in the central administrative of- 
fice in Ottawa and in one regional office 
are described, along with some comments 
on the administrative implications of 
certain parts of the act and of the regu- 
lations; the second part of the report is a 
cursory review of the results of the pro- 
gram as reflected in the opinions and 
judgments of a variety of observers who 
were interviewed in Ottawa, Toronto, 
and Montreal. Important phases of the 
Canadian family allowances program 
which are merely touched upon in this 
report and which invite careful research 
are the economic aspects, including the 
effects of the program on the distribution 
of income, the level of employment, and 
the use of the program as an instrument 
of government fiscal policy, and such so- 
cial welfare aspects of the program as re- 
lationships to social insurance, assistance 
and child welfare programs, and the so- 
cial work component in the family al- 
lowances program. 


I 


Powers necessary to administer the 
family allowances program are given in 
the Family Allowances Act to the Min- 

SHonorable Brooke Claxton, minister of na- 


tional health and welfare, in an address in Wash- 
ington, D.C., February 5, 1946. 


6 Charlotte Whitton, “The Family Allowances 
Controversy in Canada,” Social Service Review, 
XVIII (December, 10944), 413-32; Harry M. 
Cassidy, ‘“‘Children’s Allowances in Canada,” Pub- 
lic Welfare, III (August, 1945), 171-77. 
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ister of National Health and Welfare. 
The National Department of Health and 
Welfare was established in October, 
1944,’ three months after the passage 
of the Family Allowances Act. The 
Welfare Branch of the National De- 
partment is under a deputy minister for 
national welfare, the first and present 
incumbent being Dr. George F. David- 
son. Departmental units for legal coun- 
sel, accounting, research, personnel, 
and administrative services have been 
set up to serve both the health and 
the welfare branches of the department. 
Activities in the Welfare Branch, in ad- 
dition to the family allowances program, 
include, for the present, only the reim- 
bursement of provinces participating in 
the Dominion Old Age and Blind Pen- 
sions scheme, and a physical fitness pro- 
gram. 

Establishing the program.—Regional 
offices were set up in all the provincial 
capitals in the spring of 1945, and diffi- 
culties were encountered with wartime 
shortages of personnel, office space, and 
equipment. The Women’s Voluntary 
Services were utilized in the early months 
of the program, and ‘‘casual” help has 
been employed. All regular staff appoint- 
ments are under the Dominion Civil 
Service. 

An extensive newspaper and radio 
publicity campaign was conducted be- 
fore, during, and after the distribution of 
registration forms, urging the participa- 
tion in the program of all parents with 
eligible children. A registration form, in- 
structions for its use, and a return en- 
velope were mailed to every householder 
in the Dominion. The registration form is 
quite brief and simple, and it was not 
felt necessary to make formal arrange- 
ments for assisting applicants in filling 
out the forms; schoolteachers, clergymen, 

7 8 George VI, c. 22 (1944). 
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and other functionaries were requested 
to assist in the registration. 

Some of the attitudes underlying the 
handling of the registration, and, in fact, 
the whole administration of the act, seem 
to the writer to be as follows: that family 
allowances should be made to all persons 
who can qualify; that the government is 
responsible for seeing that all people who 
are entitled to allowances receive them, 
as well as insuring that payments are not 
made to those who are ineligible; that 
people are basically honest in their deal- 
ings with the government. 

From the viewpoint of the recipient, 
the family allowances program is out- 
standing in the absence of “‘red tape.” A 
parent fills out a registration form and 
mails it to the regional office. In the great 
majority of cases, allowance checks are 
then received each subsequent month. 
On the birth of an additional child the 
parent sends in a supplementary form. 
No interview is necessary, and no docu- 
mentary evidence need be submitted 
with the registration forms. The Family 
Allowances Division makes the necessary 
eligibility checks and obtains from par- 
ents information on, points that are in- 
complete or unsatisfactory on the regis- 
tration form. In the first stage of the pro- 
gram there were long delays in many 
cases between the receipt of the registra- 
tion form and the initiation of payment, 
but at the present time payments on al- 
most all registrations that are in order 
are made in the month following their 
receipt. 

When the first avalanche of registra- 
tions was received in the regional offices 
during March—June, 1945, those that ap- 
peared to be eligible on the face of the 
form were immediately certified for pay- 
ment. The remainder were grouped on 
the basis of the degree of difficulty likely 
to be encountered in qualifying them, 


and continuing attempts are being made 
to clear up eligibility points chiefly 
through correspondence with parents. 
These communications, combined with 
those arising from inquiries from parents 
and other persons, have resulted in a 
heavy correspondence load, which has 
been particularly difficult to handle be- 
cause of the shortage of personnel. 

A serious problem in getting registra- 
tions in the Province of Quebec into 
payment arose from a delay in the 
establishment of policy as to whether 
checks should be made payable to 
mothers or to fathers. The lateness of the 
decision to make the mother the payee 
in all provinces resulted in considerable 
confusion in the Quebec office in the es- 
tablishment of payment records. 

However, the speed with which regis- 
trations were certified is indicated by the 
fact that, of more than 1,280,000 regis- 
tration forms received during the period 
March through June, 1945, about 1,238,- 
000, or 97 per cent, were placed in pay- 
ment in July, 1945, the month that the 
Family Allowances Act became opera- 
tive. The fact that nine months later the 
percentage of total registrations received 
that had been certified for payment had 
dropped to 94 may reflect in part the 
tendency toward more complete checking 
of registrations before certification (see 
Table 1). 

By August, 1946, approximately 
1,440,000 families were in receipt of al- 
lowances for 3,368,000 children. Month- 
ly payments have passed the $20 million 
mark with average payments of approxi- 
mately $6 per child and $14 per family. 
(Payment data are shown by province 
in Table 2.) On the basis of 1945 popula- 
tion estimates, 98 per cent of Canadian 
families with children under sixteen were 
in receipt of family allowances in August, 
1946, and payments were being made 
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for 95 per cent of all children under 
sixteen. 

A change in the income-tax law effec- 
tive January, 1947, relating to family al- 
lowances is expected to bring in regis- 


TABLE 1* 


REGISTRATION FORMS RECEIVED AND 
FAMILIES IN PAYMENT BY MONTH 











Cumulative Per Cent 
No. of Reg- | Families in | of Regis- 
Month istration |Payment Each] trations 
Forms Re- Montht in Pay- 
ceivedt ment 
April, 1945.... 61,337 Oe 'tLY Bost eee 
OS eerie 893,272 are a, (Apert 
PN so 1,088, 862 ee Mi ears 
BT Ae rs 1,280,870 | 1,237,754 | 96.6 
Aupust...; :.:.<. 1,348,140 | 1,294,902 | 96.1 
September... .| 1,391,984 | 1,345,350] 96.6 
October....... 1,416,773 | 1,334,575 | 94.2 
November... .| 1,437,443 | 1,363,802 | 94.9 
December 1,452,300 | 1,378,128 | 94.9 
January, 1946.| 1,466,770 | 1,386,622 | 94.5 
February...... 1,483,745 |. 1,400,103 | 94.4 
Piaren..... 5. 1,496,616 | 1,406,151 | 94.0 
SS ee eee 1,509,211 | 1,413,603 | 93.7 














*Source: Department of National Health and Welfare, 
Ottawa. 

¢ This is the cumulative number of registration forms re- 
ceived up to the beginning of each month, not the number re- 
ceived during each month. 

t Payments are made in and for the first month following 
the month of receipt of the registration form. 
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trations from approximately 150,000 ad- 
ditional families. The number of families 
with eligible children who will not be in 
receipt of family allowances after that 
time is expected to be negligible. 

Central office operations.—General pol- 
icy on the family allowances program is 
determined by the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, assisted by the Dep- 
uty Minister for National Welfare. Im- 
mediate responsibility for the operation 
of the program is with the National Di- 
rector of Family Allowances, presently 
Mr. Byrnes Curry. Under the Consoli- 
dated Revenue and Audit Act, which ap- 
plies generally to Canadian government 
operations involving the disbursement of 
funds, the Treasury Division of the De- 
partment of Finance is responsible for the 
actual making of family allowances pay- 
ments. 

The Ottawa central office staff in the 
Family Allowances Division consists of a 
director, an assistant director, an execu- 
tive assistant, a supervisor of social serv- 
ices, and a small supporting secretarial 
staff. The operation of the program is de- 
centralized to nine regional offices, each 














TABLE 2* 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES PAYMENTS, AUGUST, 1946 
Average Average Average 
Province oe. Teva Children Payments Payment Payment 
: per Family per Child | per Family 

Movers Get of. 2 1,440,025 | 3,367,075 2.3 |$20,130,151 $5.98 $13.98 
Prince Edward Island....... 11,991 30,581 2.6 181,645 5.94 15.15 
Nova Scotia. : o0.5 3.5... 77 209 184, 183 2.4 I, 100, 561 5-97 14.25 
New Brunswick............ 60,327 159,565 2.6 940, 328 5.89 15.59 
Oo Cas ledatigerarg See 410,507 | 1,154,447 2.8 6,783,822 5.88 16.52 
AS ae 464,199 951,129 2.0 5,741,291 6.04 12.37 
NEE ee ee 89,540 189 ,681 ee 1,157,731 6.10 12.93 
Oe 107,880 249,922 2.3 1,506,895 6.03 13.96 
PRL ALO. SO. 2L060% oN 106, 316 235,250 Siz 1,420,553 6.04 13.36 
British Columbia........... 110,197 209 , 180 1.9 1,273,667 6.09 11.56 

Northwest Territories and 
MRO EI2 BGs 8 1,769 4,037 2.3 23,658 5.86 13:37 























* Source: Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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serving a province and located in the pro- 
vincial capitals. The extent of decentral- 
ization is indicated by the fact that the 
Family Allowances Division has the 
equivalent of about fifteen full-time posi- 
tions in the central office and about six 
hundred regular and three hundred 
“casual” employees in the regional of- 
fices. (The Treasury Division has an ad- 
ditional six hundred persons in the re- 
gional offices.) The functions of the cen- 
tral office are limited in fact to budget- 
ing, general planning, and broad policy 
determination and assistance to regional 
offices. 

Administration was decentralized in 
order to facilitate recruitment of per- 
sonnel and so provide for the desired rap- 
id expansion of the program, to permit 
ready access to provincial records on 
vital statistics and to school and welfare 
authorities, and to permit accommoda- 
tion to the different provincial laws, in- 
stitutions, and population characteris- 
tics. Regional variation and experimen- 
tation in forms, procedures, and prac- 
tices were encouraged during the first 
year of operation. A policy book cover- 
ing top administrative decisions to 
March 1, 1946, was released to regional 
offices; a procedure manual for regional 
office use was in preparation but not 
completed in September, 1946. 

Regional office operations.—Each re- 
gional office contains, in addition to the 
staff of the Family Allowances Division, 
a Treasury Division staff responsible to 
the Minister of Finance. The basic func- 
tion of the Family Allowances Division 
regional staff is to receive registrations, 
to determine initial and continuing eligi- 
bility, and to certify payments. 

The Family Allowances Act specifies 
the following points for initial eligibility: 

That the person for whom the payment is 
requested (1) is under 16 years of age; (2) is 


a resident of Canada at the time of registration 
and meets certain other residence requirements; 
that the person to whom the payment is 
made (3) is a parent who is maintaining the 
child.* 


The act specifies that the allowance is 
to be discontinued under the following 
conditions: 

When (1) the child becomes 16 years of age; 
(2) fails to attend school; (3) dies; (4) ceases 
to reside in Canada; (5) in the case of a girl, 
when she marries.9 The allowance is also to be 
discontinued or made to some other person (6) 
if the Administration is satisfied that the 
allowance is not being applied exclusively for 
the benefit of the child.?° 


To see the detailed administration of 
the program, the writer visited the 
Toronto regional office, which serves 
the Province of Ontario. A description 
of the organization of this office, which 
is the largest and most highly organized 
of the regional offices, indicates the basic 
processes involved in the program, al- 
though the organization of staff and 
the assignments of duties differ widely 
among the regional offices. Observations 
on administrative problems are illus- 
trated here by reference to the Toronto 
office but are intended to have general 
application. 

The top staff of the Toronto regional 
office consists of a regional director, who 
is the administrative officer; a chief 
clerk, who is responsible for office man- 
agement; and a supervisor of welfare 
services, who is a social worker (see 
Chart I). 

Under the chief clerk, a central regis- 
try group receives mail; maintains the 
files of documents on individual fami- 
lies (registration forms, correspondence, 
etc.); and operates the alphabetical index 
files, which are used, among other pur- 


8 Family Allowances Act, sec. 3. 
9 Tbid., sec. 4. 10 Tbid., sec. 5. 
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poses, to check duplication of registra- 
tion forms submitted and to relate sup- 
plementary registrations for newborn 
children to the original family registra- 
tion forms. 

The registration processing group re- 
views the registration form for complete- 
ness, reasonableness, and internal con- 
sistency; checks the registration form 


CHART I 


ONTARIO REGIONAL OFFICE—FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES DIVISION 


Regional director 





General registration division Welfare services division 
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against birth and death records to verify 
the existence and age of the child. Other 
points of eligibility requiring special in- 
vestigation are referred to units in the 
Welfare Services Division. The registra- 
tion processing group computes the size 
of the grant according to the number 
and age of the children and certifies the 
form to the Treasury Division for pay- 
ment. 

The Welfare Services Division in the 
Toronto office is responsible for the de- 
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termination of eligibility on points of 
maintenance, residence and domicile, 
and school attendance. This staff is im- 
mediately responsible for working with 
social agencies in the province in relation 
to the administration of family allow- 
ances and for interviewing persons com- 
ing to the regional office for information 
and assistance on matters relating to the 
family allowances program. 

Treasury Division operations—The 
Treasury staff in the Toronto regional 
office is organized into groups concerned 
with (1) checking the correctness of the 
certifications for payment; (2) establish- 
ing and maintaining files of family pay- 
ment cards, used for making changes in 
payments due to a child reaching a high- 
er age bracket; (3) making other changes 
in payments on notification from the 
Family Allowances Division; and (4) the 
writing and mailing of checks. 

The examination by the Treasury of- 
ficials of each certification before pay- 
ment is considered necessary under the 
Consolidated Revenue and Audit Act. 
As applied in the family allowances pro- 
gram, this results in a preaudit of every 
payment by the regional Treasury staff 
as well as a “spot” postaudit by the 
Auditor General’s Office. The regional 
Treasury officer has the authority to re- 
fuse to make payment on specific cases 
certified by the regional director, in 
which event appeal is made to the de- 
partmental heads involved and, if neces- 
sary, to the Treasury Board (a sub- 
committee of Cabinet officials) for final 
decision. This division of responsibility on 
the operating level would seem to allow 
for numerous possibilities for administra- 
tive difficulties. At best, dual control as 
applied to the family allowances office re- 
sults in a considerable duplication of ef- 
fort. For example, in the Toronto re- 
gional office, the family allowances staff 
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and the Treasury staff each maintain 
its own alphabetical index on the ap- 
proximately half-million families who 
have ever applied for or received family 
allowances in Ontario, and these files are 
growing rapidly. 

Check-writing and envelope-stuffing 
machines are employed, and payments 
are made promptly each month on certi- 
fied and approved registrations. Finan- 
cial recording and bookkeeping are, how- 
ever, almost entirely manual. Reliance is 
placed on visual inspection by clerks of 
individual family financial records to de- 
tect needed changes in payments due to 
children passing to higher age brackets. 
Tests are applied before running checks 
each month to insure that the check- 
writing plates are in balance with the 
family financial records. However, it is 
not possible currently to detect failures 
of clerks to pick up needed changes from 
the individual family financial records, 
and it is possible, for example, for pay- 
ments to continue to be made after chil- 
dren have reached their sixteenth birth- 
day. 

A largeproportion of the overpayments 
and erroneous payments that are subse- 
quently detected are recovered through 
deductions from payments to the eligible 
children in the family or by refunds from 
the families involved. Overpayments are 
held to a minimum under the present 
system by extensive double checking and 
recovered in part after audit. However, 
the job to be done in disbursing family 
allowances is one that lends itself to ma- 
chine accounting, and gains could be 
made through this device in terms of flex- 
ibility and improved administrative con- 
trol. 

The scale of payments.—The scale of 
payments authorized under the act 
would complicate administration even 
with the best devised of payment pro- 


cedures.” Of the 37,000 changes in pay- 
ments that were made by the Toronto 
regional office in August, 1946, approxi- 
mately half were “automatic” changes 
due to children moving to higher age 
brackets.”? 

The provision in the act for varying 
payment with the age of children rests 
on the argument that the costs of main- 
taining the children increase as they get 
older; assumptions are also made about 
the possibility of younger children using 
clothes and supplies of their older sib- 
lings. The gradation in payments by age 
might be considered sound practice if all, 
or a substantial share, of the cost of main- 
tenance were met by family allowances. 
However, the allowances payment is so 
small a share of the total cost of main- 
taining children that the attempted ad- 
justment of the payments to the increas- 
ing expenses of older children seems over- 
nice. 

The provision in the act for reducing 
payments for the fifth and additional 
children also complicates the computa- 
tion of grants and record-keeping. This 
proviso cannot be justified on the basis 
of unit costs of successive additions of 


1 The scale of payments for the first four children 
is as follows: 


Under 6 years of age............... $5.00 per child 
6 and under ro years of age......... 6.00 per child 
ro and under 13 years of age........ 7.00 per child 
13 and under 16 years of age........ 8.00 per child 


For a fifth child maintained by the parent the above 
rates of allowance are reduced by $1.00; for the 
sixth and seventh children, by $2.00 each; and for 
the eighth and each subsequent child, by $3.00 each. 

Prices of consumers’ goods are generally lower 
in Canada than in the United States. Although 
reliable comparisons are not available, it may be 
useful to consider the difference in the urban cost 
of living in the two countries as being in the order 
of magnitude of 10 per cent. 


% The remaining changes were chiefly additions 
of payments for newborn children to families previ- 
ously in receipt of allowances for older children. 
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children to families." Uniform payments 
to “every eligible child under sixteen 
would seem advantageous from the point 
of view of administrative efficiency 
and would not be contrary to the welfare 
and fiscal objectives of the program. 

Checking vital statistics records.—A 
corollary of the lack of “red tape” re- 
quired of parents in claiming family al- 
lowances is the assumption of rather 
complete responsibility by the Family 
Allowances Division for establishing con- 
trols on eligibility. Eligibility for such 
factors as age and school attendance are 
checked through reference to official rec- 
ords and reports received by the Family 
Allowances Division from other agencies. 
Where records adequate for the purpose 
are not available, co-operative arrange- 
ments have been worked out with the re- 
sponsible agencies. 

Rather than require parents to pro- 
duce birth certificates (and thereby cre- 
ate tremendous pressures on the pro- 
vincial bureaus of vital statistics and 
subsequent long delays) birth-index books 
were set up by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for the Family Allowances Di- 
vision. Microfilm copies of the registra- 
tion of every birth subsequent to 1925 
were sent by the provincial divisions of 
vital statistics to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics; and from these an alpha- 
betical list of the names of children, by 
year of birth, was set up for each prov- 
ince and then sent to the appropriate re- 
gional offices. Arrangements were made 
for continuous reporting of births from 
the provincial divisions of vital statis- 
tics to the Dominion statistician. Simi- 
larly, procedures were established for 
indexing the deaths of all children 

13 The reduction in payments after the fourth 
child appears to have been part of an effort by the 
government to forestall criticism of the act on the 


basis that it was weighted in favor of Quebec Prov- 
ince with its larger families. 
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who were born during the last twenty 
years.*4 

The name of each child for whom an 
allowance is claimed is checked against 
the birth-index record. If found, a nota- 
tion is made against the name of the 
child to indicate that he is known to the 
Division and to prevent duplication in 
payments. The names of children regis- 
tered in one province and born in another 
are sent to the province of birth to be 
checked. If the name of a child cannot be 
found in the birth-index book, the parent 
is so notified and requested to produce 
evidence of the child’s age. In these cases 
parents are encouraged, but not required, 
by the Family Allowance Division to 
register the births of their children. Such 
evidence as baptismal and school rec- 
ords, and, in the case of foreign-born 
children, immigration records are ac- 
cepted in proving age. 

The birth-index procedure has oper- 
ated as planned in all the provinces, with 
the exception of Quebec, where delays 
were encountered in working out ar- 
rangements for the utilization of the pro- 
vincial vital statistics records. Exclusive 
of Quebec, 95 per cent of all births had 
been verified by August 31, 1946. Work 
is proceeding in Quebec, and efforts are 
being made in that province and in the 
others to reduce the number of unveri- 

14 Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, of the National Office 
of Vital Statistics, U.S. Public Health Service, 
provided consultation to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on the vital statistics aspects of the family 
allowances program. Advantages toanumerical index 
in addition to an alphabetical birth index for check- 
ing family allowances registrations were seen early 
in the program. This led to recognition of the need 
for birth numbers and then to the realization of the 
great potentialities of a universal system of birth 
numbers in the whole field of the registration of 
vital statistics. The idea of “record linkage,” that 
is, the relating of all registered vital statistics to the 
birth record by an indexing process and the estab- 
lishment of a vital statistics life-history for every 


person, is, therefore, an outgrowth of the establish- 
ment of the Family Allowances Act. 
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fied births. This is a critical point in 
tightening up the controls on the pro- 
gram; it seems obvious that the group of 
cases in which birth records cannot be 
checked include those most likely to be 
ineligible, if not fraudulent. 

Because of the length of time involved 
in getting records on current deaths of 
children from the provincial division of 
vital statistics to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and then to the regional 
offices, procedures have been devised in 
the Toronto regional office to obtain 
death reports directly from the provin- 
cial division of vital statistics. An indi- 
cation of the degree of co-operation and 
conformity on the part of parents with 
the Family Allowances Division is indi- 
cated by the fact that 75 per cent of the 
deaths of children have been reported by 
parents before reports of these deaths 
were received from the Ontario Division 
of Vital Statistics. 

Priority in vital statistics work has 
been given to the birth-index books; the 
death-index system when completed and 
perfected should materially assist in as- 
suring eligibility and in preventing the 
certification of ineligible applicants. 

Enforcement of the school-attendance 
provision —The amendment to the act 
states that “the allowance shall cease to 
be payable if the child does not regularly 
attend school as required by the law of 
the province where he resides or does not 
receive .... training equivalent to that 
which he would receive if he attended 
school.’’*5 The parent’s statement that 
the child is attending school is accepted 
without further inquiry or verification in 
initial payment; the registration form 
does not even provide for showing the 
school attended. 

Authority for determining and report- 
ing failure to attend school is left by the 


8 8 George VI, c. 40, sec. I. 


Family Allowances Division to provin- 
cial school officials. School attendance 
officials in Ontario, for example, send to 
the Toronto regional office the names of 
children not regularly attending school. 
If the family is found to be in receipt of 
family allowances for such a child, a form 
letter is sent notifying the family that 
payments will be terminated if the child 
does not return to school. The family al- 
lowances check covering this child and 
other children in the family is suspended 
until the matter is adjusted. The experi- 
ence has been that in most cases the 
child soon returns to school. School-at- 
tendance problems are handled by the 
Welfare Services Division in the Toronto 
regional office through correspondence 
with families and through contacts with 
school authorities; no home-visiting with 
families is attempted. 

Termination of payment on marriage or 
loss of residence-—Enforcement of the 
provision that payments are to be ter- 
minated when a girl marries is attempted 
in the Toronto regional office only 
through reports received on failure to at- 
tend school regularly. This is on the as- 
sumption that, of the small number of 
girls marrying under sixteen years of age, 
only an insignificant proportion will re- 
main in school. The Family Allowances 
Division is considering plans for obtain- 
ing reports on marriage licenses issued to 
girls under sixteen years of age. 

Information given on the registration 
form by parents that children have lived 
continuously in Canada during the three- 
year period preceding the date of applica- 
tion, or that either of the parents has 
been in the armed forces at any time since 
September, 1939, is taken to satisfy the 
residence requirements of the act. If af- 
firmative answers are not given on either 
of these points, the difficult question of 
the domicile of the parents must be es- 
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tablished by obtaining additional infor- 
mation from the family. Thus far the ex- 
perience has been that questions regard- 
ing residence arise most frequently in an 
indirect manner, as in checking the ages 
of foreign-born children. It has been 
found, for example, that a number of 
Canadian parents unwittingly have failed 
to obey immigration regulations in bring- 
ing back to the Dominion children born 
in the United States. Family allowances 
payments cannot be paid for children il- 
legally in Canada, so the regional direc- 
tor and his staff work with immigration 
officials to regularize the status of such 
children. 

The determination of maintenance— 
Some of the most difficult problems in 
the administration of family allowances 
and the problems most closely related to 
the interests of social workers are those 
connected with the determination of who 
is “maintaining” the child, the question 
of the application or use of the allowance 
payments by the parents, and the admin- 
istrative definition of “parents.” 

According to the act, allowances are 
to be paid ‘in respect to each child resi- 
dent in Canada, maintained wholly or 
substantially by a parent.’ Regulations 
provide that “‘a parent shall be deemed 
to maintain a child substantially so long 
as the amount or value of the contribu- 
tions made by such parent in cash or in 
kind for the maintenance, care, training, 
education, and advancement of such 
child exclusive of the allowance is $5 or 
more per month and provided that such 
amount or value exceeds the amount or 
value of contributions for such purpose 
made by any other individual or indi- 
viduals.””*7 

In the case of separated or divorced 


6 Family Allowances Act, sec. 2 (d). 


17 Regulations, sec. 12 (1). 
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parents or other competing claimants for 
allowances for a given child, the Family 
Allowances Division must determine 
which person is making the major con- 
tribution to the support of the child. The 
practice in cases of competing claims for 
allowances is to decide generally in favor 
of the parent having custody of the child. 
The Family Allowances Division may do 
this within the provisions of the act by 
placing a greater value on the services of 
the mother caring for the child, for ex- 
ample, than on the financial payments 
made by the father. 

Proper application of allowances.—The 
necessity for close inquiry into family 
problems also arises in connection with 
the provision of the act that “the allow- 
ance shall be applied by the person re- 
ceiving the same exclusively toward the 
maintenance, care, training, education 
and advancement of the child, and if the 
Minister or such officer as is authorized 
by regulations in that behalf is satisfied 
that the allowance is not being so applied, 
payment thereof shall be discontinued or 
made to some other person or agency.’’® 
The administrative policy is that no rou- 
tine policing or inspection of the use of 
family allowances payments shall be 
made. Instances of alleged misuse of 
family allowances funds brought to the 
attention of the Division by neighbors, 
welfare agencies, or other interested 
parties in the community are to be in- 
vestigated. Some attempts were made 
early in the program to formulate specific 
policy statements to assist in determin- 
ing if payments were not being properly 
used (e.g., application of the allowances 
to an insurance policy that will benefit 
the child at a later date is acceptable, 
though not encouraged; application of al- 
lowances on previously incurred debts is 
not acceptable). 

8 Family Allowances Act, sec. 5. 
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The provision of the act on proper ap- 
plication of allowances does not appear 
to recognize the fact that family allow- 
ances are likely to be commingled with 
other family income. Since most general 
family expenditures are likely to benefit 
the children, it would seem to be most 
difficult to go behind this and to have 
families show that allowances have been 
earmarked and expended exclusively on 
the children for whom they were paid. 
No such requirements are made of par- 
ents claiming deductions on their income 
tax for support of children, yet family al- 
lowances are’ considered to be an analo- 
gous benefit for low-income families. 
This inconsistency in the family allow- 
ances law will become more obvious with 
the provisions of the new income-tax law 
relating to family allowances.”® 

Actual misuse of family allowances, 
like the misuse of other family income, is 
likely to be accompanied by neglect of 
children. Effective provision in the com- 
munity for protecting children against 
neglect should provide adequate safe- 
guards against the misuse of family al- 
lowances, and to the extent that protec- 
tive services are generally available the 
legal requirement for administrative 
supervision of the payment is unneces- 
sary. If protective services are not ade- 
quate, the Family Allowances Division, 
by attempting to supervise the use of 
family allowances, may find itself in the 
position of providing a substitute pro- 
tective service. 

Family allowances and welfare services. 
—The sections of the act relating to 
maintenance, use of allowances, and 
school attendance necessitate inquiries 
into family problems that frequently de- 
mand case-work skills. The government 
has stated that welfare services necessary 
in the administration of the family al- 

19 See below, pp. 464-65. 


lowances program would be provided 
wherever feasible through arrangements 
with provincial authorities so as to 
strengthen existing community organi- 
zation. 

Agreements have been reached with 
three provincial departments of welfare 
—Nova Scotia, Manitoba, and British 
Columbia—for the use of provincial wel- 
fare agencies and local children’s aid so- 
cieties in making family investigations 
necessary for the administration of fam- 
ily allowances. Under these agreements 
the Family Allowances Division pays co- 
operating agencies $5.00 for each investi- 
gation and report made upon its request 
This is similar to an arrangement made 
during the war by the Dependents Al- 
lowance Board for investigations made 
with respect to provision of benefits to 
the families of members of the armed 
forces. 

The Family Allowances Division does 
not intend to provide case-work services. 
The content of the job of supervisor of 
case work in the regional offices is being 
developed region by region. Where agree- 
ments have been reached for provincial 
and local social agencies to make neces- 
sary investigations in reiation to the fam- 
ily allowances program, the supervisor of 
case work will tend to function more as a 
consultant and liaison officer between the 
case-work agencies and the Family 
Allowances Division and less as a super- 
visor of family allowances staff in the 
verification of eligibility. 

Lack of available provincial or local 
organization and staff and other less 
germane considerations have delayed the 
reaching of similar agreements in the re- 
maining six provinces. In Prince Edward 
Island and Alberta, the Family Allow- 
ances Division is attempting to do neces- 
sary home-visiting with its own regional 
office staff. In New Brunswick, Quebec, 
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Ontario, and Saskatchewan, which have 
over two-thirds of all Canadian families 
and children, necessary investigations 
are being made on a makeshift basis 
under informal arrangements with local 
agencies. The failure of the federal gov- 
ernment thus far to work out plans with 
the provincial governments for relating 
community social services to the family 
allowances program in these areas pre- 
sents one of the major current difficulties 
in the family allowances program. 

Payments to child-caring agencies.—In 
an effort to make family allowances avail- 
able to as many children as possible, and 
particularly to disadvantaged children, 
the term “parent” has been very broadly 
construed. The act states that “parent” 
means a father, stepfather, adoptive 
father, foster-father, mother, stepmother, 
adoptive mother, foster-mother, or any 
other person who maintains or has the 
custody of a child, but does not include 
an institution.2? Under administrative 
regulations a children’s aid society may 
be considered as a person maintaining or 
having custody of a child.” Institutions 
were apparently excluded from the bene- 
fits of the program on the grounds that 
to do so would be to substitute family al- 
lowances funds for existing institutional 
financial resources and possibly to sub- 
sidize an expansion of plant and facil- 
ities. 

While payments are not made to in- 
stitutions, the policy of the Family Al- 
lowances Division is to grant family al- 


20 Thid., sec. 2 (f). 


** Canadian children’s aid societies are primarily 
voluntary agencies. However, they are vested with 
certain public responsibilities and authorities de- 
pending on the provisions of provincial laws and 
regulations. The children’s aid societies receive 
financial support for their general activities from the 
provinces. In addition, they receive municipal funds, 
chiefly for the maintenance of wards committed to 
their care by the courts. 
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lowances to parents for children whom 
they are maintaining in institutions. 
(Parents are then required to increase 
their payments to the institutions by the 
amount of the family allowance.) Chil- 
dren’s aid societies as “‘ parents” are like- 
wise in receipt of allowances for children 
whom they are supporting in institutions 
as well as those that they are supporting 
in foster-homes. 

The policy of payments to child-plac- 
ing agencies has made it possible for 
these agencies to raise their boarding- 
home rates (up to a limit of $4.00 per 
month) and has undoubtedly improved 
their home-finding ability. The remain- 
der of the allowance paid for the child 
must, in accordance with the Family Al- 
lowances Division policy, be spent for 
items which the child would not other- 
wise have obtained from the agency, or 
be credited to his individual account. 
This should be helpful immediately, espe- 
cially in rural areas, where agency stand- 
ards are likely to be lower than in the 
large cities. Whether the decision to 
make family allowances to child-caring 
agencies represents a permanent gain or 
whether it will result in the long run in a 
shifting of the present financial responsi- 
bility of municipalities and provinces to 
the Dominion for the cost of maintenance 
of children in foster-homes remains to be 
seen. 

The question also remains whether 
this limited” and indirect method of sup- 
porting child-placing activities with fed- 
eral funds through family allowances 
justifies the risk of having the family al- 
lowances program subsidize on a large 
scale an undesirable expansion of insti- 
tutional programs for children. The op- 
position of institutional officers and 
their supporters to the provision of the 


22In March, 1946, payments were made to 103 
child-caring agencies for 12,271 children. 
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act prohibiting payments directly to 
institutions has been intensified by the 
policy qualifying child-placing agencies 
for receiving family allowances. It is, of 
course, extremely difficult to establish 
and maintain a differentiation between 
an institution per se and a child-placing 
agency which operates its own insti- 
tution or utilizes other institutions. 
This problem, and the possibility of 
having to make payments to insti- 
tutions, might be avoided by an inter- 
pretation of the term “parent” to mean 
a natural person only, and not to include 
an agency. This interpretation would 
also seem to be in accord with a con- 
ception of the program as being basical- 
ly that of family allowances. 

Relation of family allowances to other 
programs of financial assistance.—The 
policy of the Family Allowances Divi- 
sion is that allowances should be made as 
an addition to and not in lieu of other 
family income, on the grounds that if 
other benefits are reduced because of the 
receipt of family allowances the purpose 
of the act will be defeated. The Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare has 
therefore requested that other depart- 
ments and agencies not reduce their bene- 
fits to a family because it is in receipt of 
family allowances. 

Relief and public assistance are gen- 
erally provided in Canada by means of a 
scale of payments graduated according 
to the number of persons in the family, 
urban or rural location, and other gen- 
eral factors. Since payments by most 
Canadian relief and assistance agencies 
are not made on a “budget deficit’’ basis 
to meet the difierences between the fam- 
ily requirements and its income, these 
agencies are not obliged to consider the 
receipt of family allowances in making 
payments under their own programs. 

The extent to which agencies have con- 


formed to the recommendation of the 
Department is not known exactly. 

Welfare agencies, particularly those in 
large urban areas that are providing 
reasonably adequate relief, may find it 
difficult not to consider the increase in 
family income resulting from family al- 
lowances in determining assistance pay- 
ments. 

Family allowances to special groups.— 
Payments to Indians on reservations are 
made under an arrangement with the In- 
dian Affairs Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Resources. Upon the advice of 
the Indian agent as to the ability of 
an Indian family to manage its affairs, 
payments may be made (1) by check di- 
rectly to the family; (2) by check mailed 
in care of the Indian agent; (3) through 
agency trust accounts, that is, charge 
accounts established in trading stores for 
the Indian family ; (4) “in kind,” through 
the Indian agent. On March 31, 1946, 
about 16,000 Indian families on reserva- 
tions were receiving family allowances, 
and 3,500 of these families were receiving 
payments in kind. Allowances were also 
paid in kind to about 200 Eskimo and 
Nomad families under arrangement with 
the Bureau of Northwest Territories and 
Yukon. All allowances to families in Yu- 
kon and the Northwest Territories are 
administered from the central offices in 
Ottawa. 

Japanese families not supported by the 
government in relocation centers have 
also been eligible for family allowances. 

Extralegal payments.—Penalties are 
provided in the act for persons illegally 
obtaining family allowances by making 
false statements or by other means. 
Prosecutions for such offenses cannot be 
instituted without the consent of the 
Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare.23 As late as September, 1946, 


33 Family Allowances Act, sec. 14. 
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no prosecutions had been authorized for 
offenses under the act or for fraud under 
the common law. A small number of 
cases in which fraud was believed to be 
present are being examined for possible 
prosecution. 

Many instances of misstatements of 
fact have been found, but in the great 
majority of cases these have been deemed 
unintentional errors. Allowances errone- 
ously paid are recovered from the recipi- 
ent where this is possible without legal 
action; if this is not possible, the over- 
payments are written off as a loss. A spe- 
cial inquiry in the Toronto regional of- 
fice showed that of expenditures of ap- 
proximately $78 million over the four- 
teen-month period July 1, 1945, to Au- 
gust 1, 1946, that overpayments for all 
reasons, including errors by the adminis- 
tration in the payment process and errors 
by registrants, have been found in the 
amount of $28,000, of which all but $15,- 
000, or 0.02 per cent of the total pay- 
ments, hasbeen recovered from the payee. 
It should be noted that $28,000 is the 
amount of error in payments for this pe- 
riod detected to date and that the 
amounts of known extralegal payments 
will be greater when the verification pro- 
cedures and checks now projected and in 
progress are completed. 

A ppeals.—The right of appeal against 
decisions of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare on family allow- 
ances is provided under the act.*4 Tri- 
bunals are presently being established 
in each region to hear appeals; no ap- 
peals have thus far been heard. 

Family allowances and the income tax. 
—Although no needs test is applied in 
granting family allowances and although 
a high proportion of all families are re- 
ceiving allowances, only low-income fam- 
ilies actually benefit to the full extent of 


24 Tbid., sec. 6. 
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the allowances, middle-income families 
realize only a partial financial gain, while 
upper-income families receive no net 
benefits. This is in accordance with a 
provision of the act authorizing the elimi- 
nation of duplication of benefits between 
family allowances and income-tax cred- 
its for dependent children. Duplication 
has been eliminated in 1945 and 1946 
through a provision in the income-tax 
regulations for recovery of part or all of 
allowances paid to middle- and upper- 
income families. The amount of recov- 
ery was scaled to both the income and 
the number of children in the family. 

Recoveries of family allowances in 
1946 ranged from too per cent for a mar- 
ried civilian with four or more children 
having a taxable income of over $3,600, 
to no recovery for a married civilian hav- 
ing an income of less than $1,300. Some 
taxpayers at income levels where their 
tax recoveries would equal the family al- 
lowances did not register under the pro- 
gram. The amount of family allowances 
recovered in 1946 is estimated at $30,- 
000,000. 

The method of removing duplication 
of benefits between family allowances 
and income-tax credits employed in 1945 
and 1946 proved to be very cumbersome. 
The Family Allowances Division had to 
supply an annual summary of payments 
to each recipient for use in making out 
income-tax returns. Employers were re- 
quired to consider the change in pay- 
ments of family allowances to their em- 
ployees in making pay-roll deductions for 
income tax. The Department of Na- 
tional Revenue was obliged to check in- 
come-tax returns for which claims for de- 
pendent children were made against fam- 
ily allowances records to determine 
whether or not family allowances were 
received by the taxpayer. This operation 
was complicated by the fact that the 
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family allowances payment is usually not 
in the taxpayer’s name but that of his 
wife. 

An amendment to the Income War- 
Tax Act, effective January, 1947, will 
eliminate these difficulties.** Under this 
amendment, provision for recoveries 
of part or all of the family allowances 
through the income tax is eliminated. 
However, the income-tax exemption for 
a dependent child who is eligible for 
family allowances is set at the low 
amount of $100, deductable from taxable 
income, and a taxpayer may claim no 
more credit for a dependent child who 
was eligible for family allowances but not 
registered than for a child for whom fam- 
ily allowances were received. The effect 
of this law is that all taxpayers with de- 
pendent children, including those in the 
upper-income brackets, will suffer a loss 
if they do not register their children for 
family allowances. While this amend- 
ment has many advantages over the reg- 
ulations in effect in 1945 and 1946, it car- 
ries what may be an unfortunate amount 
of compulsion toward participation in 
the program. A more appropriate ap- 
proach might be to regard family allow- 
ances as taxable income and to treat the 
matter of deductions for dependent chil- 
dren as entirely separate from the family 
allowances program, as in the British 
Family Allowances Act.”° 

Informational and research program.— 
The Administration believes that it has a 
responsibility and an opportunity for 
promoting the national welfare through 
an informational program to assist moth- 
ers in making the best use of family al- 
lowances payments. A beginning has 
been made in such a program through 
the mailing of material on nutrition and 


25 Bill 368 (2oth Parl., 2d sess.; 10 George VI 
[August 20, 1946]). 
268 and 9 George VI, c. 41. 


home economics specially prepared for 
this purpose. A consultant in family eco- 
nomics has been added:-recently to the 
staff of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare to develop this pro- 
gram. Studies on a sampling basis 
through home visits of family allowances 
recipients may be undertaken to obtain 
data that will be useful in the adminis- 
trative and informational aspects of the 
program. 

The Administration recognizes a need 
for offices in the larger cities outside the 
provincial capitals, where parents may 
come for information on the family al- 
lowances program. 

The Administration also recognizes 
the need for a uniform system of statisti- 
cal reporting from the regional offices on 
the operational aspects of the program. 

Administrative costs—The cost of ad- 
ministering the family allowances pro- 
gram in the fiscal year April 1, 1946, to 
March 31, 1947, will be about $4 mil- 
lion,?’ or less than 2 per cent of the esti- 
mated total expenditure of $250 million. 

Considering the fact that the program 
is still in the developmental stage from 
the viewpoint of organization and pro- 
cedures, administrative costs seem ex- 
ceptionally moderate. The program is 
still largely limited to desk reviews of 
eligibility, to record-keeping, and to the 
making of payments. Unless service as- 
pects of the program in addition to those 
now contemplated are inaugurated, ad- 
ministrative costs may be expected to 
remain at about the present level. 


II 


The family allowances program came 
into operation one month after V-E Day 


27 This includes $1,961,250 appropriated to the 
Division of National Health and Welfare, $1,944,000 
to the Treasury Department (including $636,000 
for postage), and $80,000 to the Department of 
Public Works for office rentals, 
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and one month before V-J] Day. Experi- 
ence with family allowances in Canada is 
still too short and too recent to permit 
satisfactory statistical measurement of 
the various possible welfare aspects of 
the program. Even when comprehensive 
statistical data on social developments 
for 1945 and 1946 become available, it 
will be extremely difficult to separate 
changes produced by the family allow- 
ances program from changes due to other 
factors in the reconversion period. 

An obvious and important effect of the 
program has been that in the twelve- 
month period ending June 30, 1946, more 
than $200,000,000 additional income has 
been made available to families with 
children at a time when employment was 
dropping and the cost of living rising. 
From July, 1945, to May, 1946, the in- 
dex of employment dropped from 114.9 
to 110.8. Aggregate pay rolls dropped 
from 144.5 to 137.6 and per capita earn- 
ings from 32.2 to 32.06. During the same 
period the cost of living rose from 119.6 
to 122.0; and by June, 1946, it reached 
123.6.78 The amount of additional income 
made available to families with children 
approximates 3 per cent of all personal 
expenditures on consumers goods and 
services.?9 

Inasmuch as family allowances are in- 
tended to be used exclusively for the 
maintenance of children, it would be of 
interest to see the trend in sales of arti- 
cles of children’s use as distinct from 
those for adult use and for general con- 
sumption, but these data are not now 


28 Monthly Review of Business Statistics (Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics), July, 1946. 


29 The 1945 preliminary figure on personal ex- 
penditures on consumer goods and services was 
$6,576,000,000. (Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Na- 
tional Accounts Income and Expenditures, 1938-45). 
The writer has estimated a figure for the twelve- 
month period ending June 30, 1946, on the basis of 
changes in the period 1942-45. 


available. The difficulty of determining 
the direct effects of the family allow- 
ances program in those limited fields 
where data have been collected is illus- 
trated by the following interpretation 
by the Deputy Administrator of Dairy 
Products of the increase in the consump- 
tion of milk: 


It will be noted that from 1942 until October, 
1945, milk sales increased practically 45 per cent 
in Canada and almost 50 per cent in certain 
of the provinces. I think it should be empha- 
sized that, following the rapid increases in milk 
sales brought about by increased purchasing 
power and the application of the consumer sub- 
sidy, milk sales continued increasing gradually 
until August or September, 1945, when once 
again a rapid advance was registered. 

This rapid increase was no doubt caused by 
the following three factors: (1) the payment of 
family allowances; (2) the serious shortage of 
soft drinks; and (3) the repatriation of in- 
creased numbers of servicemen from overseas. 
Just what factor was most important is hard: 
to determine because they all came at once. 
In my opinion, the payment of family allow- 
ances and the return of servicemen have been 
most important. In the first instance, the pay- 
ments made to families under the family allow- 
ance policy have offset to a large extent the 
decrease in pay rolls, and, due to. the wide 
publicity given to the food value of milk, the 
returned servicemen who had been deprived 
of this wholesome food during the past four 
or five years have indulged quite freely.3° 


Community agencies.—The comments 
of interested and qualified observers 
throw considerable light on the effects 
of the program and are useful in indicat- 
ing something of the climate of opinion 
regarding the program among the groups 
and interests that they represent. 

3oJ. P. Nadeau, “Wartime Prices and Trade 


Board: An Address, Niagara Falls, January 21, 
1946.” 


3 The Canadian Institute of Public Opinion 
has taken only one poll of general public opinion on 
the family allowances program since the act became 
operative. In answer to the query “Do you think 
that the cheques now being sent out for family 
allowances (baby bonus) should be made payable 
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A most valuable statement on the ex- 
perience of social workers with the fam- 
ily allowances program has been prepared 
by Miss Elinor Barnstead, supervisor of 
case work for the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation, Montreal.** This statement was 
based on replies to questions sent to sev- 
enteen of the thirty larger private family 
welfare agencies. Replies were received 
from fourteen agencies located in eight 
of the nine provinces, and their com- 
ments may be considered to reflect the 
opinion on family allowances of the ma- 
jority of social workers in private family 
welfare agencies in Canada. Miss Barn- 
stead’s summary of the replies included 
the following paragraphs on the use of 
family allowances: 


In answer to the question—“‘Has the pay- 
ment of Family Allowances helped to improve 
standards of living in the families you know?” 
“Have parents used the money constructively 
for the benefit of their children?”—the re- 
plies have been overwhelmingly in the af- 
firmative. For families in the higher income 
group, improvements have not been particularly 
noticeable, which is to be expected. But in the 
middle and marginal income groups the agen- 
cies have noticed both a financial improvement 
and a lessening of tensions due to increased 
income. It has provided families with more 
sense of security 

For many of these families, particularly 
those in receipt of marginal income, Family 
Allowances have made it possible for them to 
manage without supplementary assistance 
from social agencies. While their incomes may 
not be higher, they have the satisfaction of 
being independent. For most families in the 
lower income group, it has meant an increase in 
purchasing power and, when added to public 
assistance benefits (which in general appears to 


to the mother or father?” 77 per cent of the re- 
spondents favored payments to the mother, 11 per 
cent to the father, and 12 per cent were undecided 
(release of August 18, 1945). 


32 “The Experience of Private Family Agencies 
in Regard to Family Allowances during the First 
Year of Their Operation,”’ presented at the Canadian 
Conference of Social Work, Halifax, June 28, 1946. 


be the practice), has made for increased in- 
come, which has definitely helped to improve 
the standard of living. On the whole, payment 
of the allowance has seemed to have kept chil- 
dren in school more regularly, and kept older 
children attending school instead of forcing 
them to go to work to help support younger 
brothers and sisters. The extra food and clothing 
has in some instances been reflected in better 
school reports as well as creating a happier 
and healthier atmosphere in the majority of 
homes. 

In general, clothing seems to be the main 
item on which the allowances are spent and it 
has been found that children are being more 
adequately and warmly clothed. .... 

Many parents have been enabled to improve 
the diet they give to their children—more milk 
and oranges are mentioned specifically. In view 
of the deplorable housing conditions existing 
across the country, it has not been possible to 
use the money to improve family living con- 


For many families on relief or other low 
incomes, it is not always possible to separate 
the Family Allowances from the other income 
and it is absorbed into the regular maintenance 
budget. Nevertheless, since income is higher, it 
is known that both children and adults have 
benefited from the additional income. 


The opinions that the writer obtained 
on the social values of family allowances 
through interviews with a number of 
workers in other branches of social work 
were generally in accord with those ob- 
tained by Miss Barnstead from the pri- 
vate family welfare agencies. Among the 
social workers interviewed in Toronto 
and Montreal were the administrative 
heads of such different organizations as a 
council of social agencies, a Catholic wel- 
fare federation, a public department of 
welfare, a school of social work, an urban 
children’s aid society, a suburban-rural 
children’s aid society, a settlement house, 
and an institution for dependent and 
neglected children. The consensus of 
these social workers was that the family 
allowances program was socially bene- 
ficial, that the allowances were helpful in 
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raising the level of living of low-income 
families, and that children in rural fam- 
ilies were being particularly benefited. 
Those persons familiar with the rural 
situation were impressed with the fact 
that the payment of family allowances to 
mothers meant that for the first time 
many farm women had cash income of 
their own and that they were using this 
to purchase clothing and dental, optical, 
and other medical care for their children. 

Criticism was expressed by represen- 
tatives of children’s aid societies of the 
greater limitations in the use of family 
allowances that are placed by the Fam- 
ily Allowances Division on children’s 
aid societies than on parents and of the 
burdensome amount of record-keeping 
that these restrictions involve. 

Mr. E. B. Rowe, superintendent of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Regina, sum- 
marized the effects of family allowances 
on children’s aid societies as follows: 


From the examination, we may draw two 
general conclusions. First, that Family Allow- 
ances have not reduced Protection Case loads 
nor can we hold any such expectation because of 
the “behavior” element which enters such 
loads. However, there may appear to be a slight 
possibility in the future, but only if general 
standards are raised across the nation as a 
direct result of the Allowances. And, second, 
that Family Allowances have made it possible 
to raise the scale of child care by agencies 
nearer the standard to which we have been 
striving.33 


A head of a children’s institution said 
that he felt that the decision not to pay 
family allowances to institutions was un- 
sound; he also felt that the vast sums ex- 
pended for family allowances could be 
spent to better advantage through the 
provision of direct health and welfare 
services to children. 


33 “The Children’s Aid Societies’ First Year with 
Family Allowances,’ presented at the Canadian 
Conference of Social Work, Halifax, June 28, 1946. 
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In a brief of March 1, 1944, to the 
Dominion Advisory Committee on Re- 
construction, the Canadian Association of 
Social Workers approved the principle of 
family allowances and stated that they 
should be considered complementary and 
not as alternative to health and welfare 
services. The current attitude of the 
Canadian Association of Social Workers 
is indicated by the following statement: 


The national board, through their Execu- 
tive Secretary, went on record in the press sup- 
porting Family Allowances, in July 1944, in 
reply to criticisms levelled at the program; has 
given support to the program by encourag- 
ing professionally qualified workers to accept 
positions of leadership in the Department of 
Health and Welfare, and urging the Depart- 
ment to employ only professionally qualified 
persons as Supervisors of Welfare Services 
within the Department. 

While no analysis of the success of the ven- 
ture has been made by the C.A.S.W., we have 
had no criticism on the part of any Branch in 
regard to Family Allowances, nor their ad- 
ministration. Our official position therefore 
still is that of strong support for such allow- 
ances, and to the Department of National 
Health and Welfare.34 


Reports on increase in school attend- 
ance in some provinces have been re- 
ceived by the Family Allowances Divi- 
sion. An official in the Nova Scotia De- 
partment of Education reported that the 
general improvement in school attend- 
ance is attributable to the enforcement of 
family allowances regulations. A report 
from Prince Edward Island indicates that 
school attendance increased from 75 per 
cent of perfect attendance in the school 
year 1944-45 to 81 per cent in 1945-46. 

A child attendance officer in a large 
urban school system said that in her 
opinion family allowances have had a 
direct effect in keeping children from 


34 Letter from Miss Joy A. Maines, executive 
secretary, Canadian Association of Social Workers, 
Ottawa, Canada, dated September 19, 1946. 
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leaving school for work. The practice of 
her staff is to inform the family of a tru- 
ant that if the child does not return to 
school, his name will be given to the Fam- 
ily Allowances Division. In about 25-30 
per cent of the cases her staff forwards 
names of truants to the Family Allow- 
ances Division. This attendance officer 
said that the increase in the cost of living 
was an important factor in children leav- 
ing school for work and that there was no 
question in her mind but that school- 
leaving would be greater at this time if 
it were not for family allowances. 

Most of the public health officials and 
physicians with whom the writer spoke 
had apparently not had sufficient con- 
tact or experience with the program to 
have formulated a body of opinion on the 
effect of the family allowances program 
on child health or on medical care for 
children. However, the director of a large 
voluntary child health agency said that 
many mothers in low-income groups with 
whom her agency was in contact were 
now able to purchase special foods and 
medicines needed for infants and young 
children, such as cod-liver oil, which were 
formerly supplied by her agency. The di- 
rector of a municipal program for hospi- 
tal care for the indigent stated that some 
families who would have been eligible 
for free care were now paying for part 
of their hospitalization. His agency was 
currently considering adopting the pol- 
icy urged by the Family Allowances Di- 
vision—that family allowances not be 
considered as income in determining 
eligibility for municipal hospital care. 

Private agency executives in Montreal 
reported that the family allowances pro- 
gram was one of the reasons advanced 
for the difficulties encountered in the 
1945 fall Community Chest Drive. Some 
of the large contributors who provided 
most of the private agency funds in this 


community reduced their pledges with 
the explanation that their income taxes 
were increased because of the family al- 
lowances program and that this program 
should reduce some of the needs for 
health and welfare services. 

Labor opinion.—The changing atti- 
tude of organized labor in Canada to- 
ward family allowances may be seen in 
the official statements of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour (C.1.0.). The 1943 
convention passed a resolution on family 
allowances instructing the incoming ex- 
ecutive “to protest vigorously against 
the proposal, and to take whatever ac- 
tion is necessary to prevent its adop- 
tion.’’35 

In 1944 the Canadian Congress of La- 
bour stated that the Congress had no ob- 
jection to a system of family allowances 
which would be embodied in a general 
system of social security. The Congress 
at this time urged that family allowances 
be granted only to families having more 
than the average number of children.*° 

In 1945 the position of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour was as follows: 

The Congress in Convention approved in 
principle the payment of family allowances, 
but it strongly affirmed that such allow- 
ances must not take the place of adequate 
wage-levels, and that the Labour movement 
must continue its efforts to obtain such wage 
levels, not only for the sake of the workers and 
their families, but as a basic condition of 
national well-being.37 


A leading official of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour told the writer in Sep- 
tember, 1946, that, while he had received 


35 Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Convention 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, Montreal, 
Quebec, September 13-17, 1943, p. 69. 

36 Memorandum submitted to the Dominion 
government by the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
February 11, 1944. 

37 Memorandum submitted to the Dominion 
government by the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
April 24, 1945. 
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no official reports from any of the con- 
stituent member-unions on the effects of 
family allowances, he felt that there were 
values in the program in that additional 
income was going to families with chil- 
dren. He believed that the establishment 
of basic minimum wages should have 
come before the provision of family al- 
lowances and that it is inconsistent on 
the part of the government to maintain a 
“wage freeze” in order to prevent infla- 
tion and at the same time inject addi- 
tiona] purchasing power through family 
allowances. His organization had been 
disturbed because the measure had been 
proposed by the government without pre- 
vious consultation with labor. He stated 
that family allowances had not been used 
as an argument against wage increases in 
negotiations in any labor dispute of 
which he had knowledge. 

A president of a provincial federation 
of labor (C.I.0.) agreed that family al- 
lowances have not been used against la- 
bor in collective bargaining situations. 
He also thought that income from family 
allowances was a factor in enabling un- 
ions to stay out longer in the then current 
steel strike than they had been able to on 
previous occasions. 

The Canadian Trades and Labour 
Congress (A.F. of L.) in a memorandum 
of February, 1944, to the prime minister 
and his cabinet stated: 

While we have not received any official 
notification, there has been considerable pub- 
licity to the effect that your Government in- 
tends to introduce some system of Family 
Allowances. This Congress wishes to be recorded 
now as opposed to the suggestion, as in our 
opinion it is economically unsound. We cannot 


agree with the substitution of a system of 
family allowances for decent wages. 


At its annual convention in October, 
1944, however, a resolution was adopted 
approving in principle the payment of 
family allowances but insisting that such 
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allowances not take the place of an ade- 
quate wage rate.%* 

In an interview in September, 1946, a 
top official of the Trades and Labour 
Congress told the writer that his organi- 
zation now favors family allowances be- 
cause it assists large low-income families, 
because no means test was required, and 
because it puts additional money into 
circulation and promotes full employ- 
ment. 

A president of an A.F. of L. Central 
Trades Council said that he had been un- 
able to see any effects of the family al- 
lowances program on trade-union activ- 
ities in his city but that he felt that there 
was danger of the program’s being used 
as a substitute for higher wages and that 
it represented a type of government au- 
thority that might lead to greater con- 
trol of wages and the trade-union move- 
ment. He also felt that benefits to wage- 
earners were not so great as would appear 
on the surface, since those in the middle- 
income brackets were paying for their 
own allowances out of income taxes. 

The attitudes of the labor people with 
whom the writer talked seemed to reflect 
alarge amount of resentment at not being 
consulted in the planning stages of the 
family allowances program, a distrust of 
the motivation behind the program, and 
a tentative acceptance of the program 
because of the immediate material bene- 
fits to the rank and file. 

Attitudes of employers in business 
groups.—Employers’ associations and or- 
ganizations representing business inter- 
ests do not generally appear on record as 
to their official standing on the family al- 
lowances program. 

A representative of a national busi- 


38 Report of the Proceedings of the 6oth Annual 
Convention of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, Toronto, Ontario, October 23rd to 30th 
Inclusive, 1944, p. 47. 
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nessmen’s association informed the writ- 
er that his organization had decided not 
to oppose the family allowances pro- 
gram. He thought that, in general, the 
membership was not overly fond of the 
family allowances program because of its 
high cost and the resulting increase in in- 
come taxes. The rather complicated pay- 
roll deductions required in the income- 
tax feature in the family allowances pro- 
gram had caused some resentment, but it 
was recognized that this would be elimi- 
nated with the 1947 war-tax amendment. 
Some of the membership felt that there 
were compensating advantages to the 
program in that the increased purchasing 
power created would have an effect in 
stabilizing market demand. He said 
that there had been no apparent disposi- 
tion to use the program in rebutting la- 
bor demands for higher wages, but he 
noted that one argument formerly made 
by labor unions had disappeared from 
current discussions, namely, that the 
earnings of all workers should be suffi- 
cient to support the needs of large 
families. 

An assistant to the president of a large 
manufacturing corporation who is also 
an official of the local board of trade 
stated that his company considered that 
family allowances were desirable from 
the viewpoint of employee’s welfare and 
from the viewpoint of profits because of 
the increased purchasing power made 
available. He said that his corporation 
had taken into consideration the addi- 
tional income made available by family 
allowances in estimating the postwar 
market for its products. 

The general manager of a lumbermen’s 
association told the writer that his com- 
pany had made representations to the 
government opposing the family allow- 
ances program. His association is op- 
posed to the family allowances pro- 


gram because of the belief that the 
program is interfering with the re- 
cruitment of labor. It is the practice of 
the Canadian lumber industry in Quebec 
and Ontario to hire men for logging in 
the northern woods for the winter sea- 
son. In the past, farmers have been avail- 
able for this work in their off seasons and 
have been willing to leave their homes to 
get the needed cash income. The eastern 
lumber industry found it difficult in the 
winter of 1945-46 to obtain their season- 
al labor supply and believes that this is 
because the cash income received through 
the family allowances program eliminat- 
ed the incentive for these men to leave 
their families during the winter months 
for employment in the “bush.” The Ca- 
nadian lumber industry on the West 
Coast did not have the same problem be- 
cause it is more highly mechanized and 
operates the year around and hence does 
not rely on seasonal workers to the same 
extent as do the eastern Canadian lum- 
bermen. This spokesman stated that the 
difficulties in obtaining seasonal labor on 
a large scale were peculiar to the indus- 
try that he represented. 

The head of one of the largest employ- 
ers’ associations was unwilling to discuss 
the viewpoint of his group on family al- 
lowances. 

All the businessmen with whom the 
writer talked said that they had no rea- 
son to believe that children in low-in- 
come families would not benefit from the 
family allowances program. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Canadian family allowances pro- 
gram has passed through the period of 
initial expansion during which the chief 
objective has been to certify families for 
allowances as quickly as possible. This 
large-scale job has been accomplished in 
the face of exteme difficulties during the 
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war and reconversion periods, in recruit- 
ing staff and in obtaining space and office 
equipment. 

The agency now faces the less dramat- 
ic but necessary job of perfecting its or- 
ganization, policies, and procedures. The 
decentralized type of organization that 
has been established seems well adapted 
to the needs of the program in that it 
can bring the Administration close to the 
people being served and facilitate nego- 
tiations with the provincial agencies in- 
volved in the family allowances program. 
The extent to which uniformity in the 
application of policy necessary to insure 
equality of treatment can and will be ob- 
tained under a rather completely decen- 
tralized operation is one of the general 
aspects of the administration of this pro- 
gram which will be watched with in- 
terest. 

The Family Allowances Division staff 
in Toronto is well organized to carry out 
the requirements of the Family Allow- 
ances Act and of the policies of the De- 
partment of National Health and Wel- 
fare. The dual control and duplication of 
effort between the Family Allowances 
Division and the Treasury Division 
seems difficult to justify on an operation- 
al basis. The processing of registrations 
and the making of payments are unduly 
complicated by the scale of payments au- 
thorized in the act, and the gradations of 
payments by ordinal rank or by age of 
child do not seem essential to the purpose 
of the act. 

Statements made by families in regis- 
tering for family allowances are accepted 
in general without question in determin- 
ing initial eligibility. With the exception 
of the birth date of the child, only those 
points of eligibility that are subject to 
change are subsequently verified. The 
system of checking the birth dates of 
children and the deaths before sixteen 
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years of age is well conceived but has not 
yet been applied to all registrations. Un- 
til this is done, it will not be possible to 
estimate the size of the problem of er- 
roneous and possibly fraudulent regis- 
trations. 

The desirability of the requirement 
that payments be terminated if the Ad- 
ministration is satisfied that the allow- 
ances are not being used exclusively for 
the child is highly debatable. This provi- 
sion seems difficult of interpretation, un- 
necessary, and inconsistent with the gen- 
eral approach to the provision of family 
allowances. 

The federal government has thus far 
failed to reach agreements with the ma- 
jority of the provinces for the provision, 
through established provincial and local 
agencies, of social work services in in- 
vestigating complaints about misappli- 
cation of allowances, determination of 
maintenance, and in meeting other re- 
quirements of the act. If the federal 
government proceeds to set up its own 
case-work staff on a large scale, the 
duplication in services and the spread- 
ing-thin of the presently inadequate 
supply of professional workers may im- 
pede the progress of Canadian social 
work generally. 

The advantages of the Administra- 
tion’s efforts to extend the benefits of 
family allowances to as many children as 
possible and to utilize the family allow- 
ances program immediately to strength- 
en programs of child-caring agencies by 
qualifying such agencies as “parents” 
must be balanced against the possible 
long-run disadvantages of weakening the 
case for the present restriction in the act 
against the payment of allowances to in- 
stitutions. In general, policy formulation 
in the Department of National Health 
and Welfare for the family allowances 
program is characterized by highly in- 
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formed, progressive, and socially minded 
attitudes. 

Family allowances payments, financed 
from general revenue, represent a trans- 
fer of purchasing power from higher- to 
lower-income groups. The effects of this 
transfer on the welfare of children and of 
the ancillary effects of the program can- 
not now be measured because of the un- 
availability of statistical data. An at- 
tempt has been made to present as repor- 
torial material, rather than as research 
data, some opinions of a small number 
of persons who appeared to be familiar 
with the program or who represent 
groups which might be particularly af- 
fected by the program. The reactions of 
these groups range from enthusiastic ap- 
proval by most social workers to opposi- 
tion by special sectors of the business 
community ; there was unanimity of opin- 


ion on the point that family allowances 
have improved the immediate welfare of 
children in low-income families. 

The further unfolding of the Canadian 
experience can be watched with benefit. 
Those observers in the United States 
who are primarily concerned with social 
security and child welfare will be inter- 
ested in the administrative aspects of the 
family allowances program, the general 
economic effects of the program, and par- 
ticularly in the answer to the question as 
to whether programs of direct health and 
welfare services to children can be ex- 
tended and strengthened along with the 
large-scale payment of family allowances 
in cash. 


DIVISION OF STATISTICAL RESEARCH 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
SocraL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
WasainctTon, D.C. 
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THE BRITISH SOCIAL SERVICE PLAN 


SIR RONALD DAVISON 


FOUR MAJOR REFORMS 


EADERS of this Review are already 
R aware that our government in 
London has now gone a long way 
toward implementing Sir William Bever- 
idge’s famous Report on Social Security 
published in 1943. Family Allowances to 
families with more than one child are 
already being paid. The amount is small 
at present, but it is a great thing to have 
got the principle firmly established on 
the statute-books. The scheme of Na- 
tional Insurance is also an act of Parlia- 
ment, and in due course the principle of 
contributory social insurance will be ap- 
plied to all citizens between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty-five (sixty for women). 
That will mean the payment of com- 
pensation as a right to every insured per- 
son who is sick, involuntarily unem- 
ployed, or retired in old age (note the 
word “‘retired”). Rates of compensation 
or benefit and dependents’ allowances 
will all be much higher than the more 
limited insurances in force since 1912; 
and, though they would not seem lavish 
to American eyes, they should prove suf- 
ficient for subsistence in our country. 
Ancillary to this great national insur- 
ance measure is the National Health 
Service Bill, which is halfway through 
Parliament and should be an act before 
Christmas, 1946. It is a bold effort, and I 
was proud to see that a full summary of 
our proposed “free-for-all”? medical serv- 
ice was published in the June Social 
Service Review. Readers will realize that 
we are taking medical treatment in the 
future off the contributory-insurance ba- 
sis and putting it squarely on the Na- 
tional Treasury. There will be no waiting 
or qualifying periods. The proposed ap- 


propriation of a considerable annual sub- 
sidy from the National Insurance Fund 
is liable to confuse the student and is, to 
my mind, very questionable financial 
policy, but it does not in any way alter 
the new principle of free doctoring and 
hospitals, to which I have referred above. 

Then, there is still another social 
measure, based on Beveridge, yet to be 
introduced, i.e., the National Assistance 
Bill, which will nationalize the last rem- 
nants of the ancient local Poor Law of 
England. Under it, cash relief on a basis 
of needs will be paid by a new central 
service to all those who may have to 
supplement their insurance compensa- 
tion or who are ineligible for it under the 
necessary rules. In theory, the number of 
such applicants should be far smaller 
than at present (a) because the new in- 
surance benefits will be much bigger in 
amount; (b) because these benefits will 
in future cover classes such as the self- 
employed and housewives who are not 
admitted at present; and (c) because the 
new sickness benefit is to be of unlimited 
duration and because for the long-term 
unemployed there is a special concession 
which will enable the majority to con- 
tinue on benefit at the expense of the 
Treasury rather than of insurance funds. 

In practice, however, I am not so 
optimistic as to think that all poverty 
will be abolished by the greater spread of 
our insurance net. There will be plenty of 
gaps still, and our Social Security ideal 
will never be achieved unless there is a 
sympathetic, enlightened, and uniform 
service of relief ready to aid those who 
fall through these gaps in the net. 

Let me introduce here another point 
of special interest to social workers. I 
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earnestly hope that this new Central 


Relief Service will remember that any 
system of needs payments (from public 
or any other funds) is quite inadequate 
and incomplete unless it also includes a 
welfare service for giving friendly advice 
and help. Just to hand out money to 
clients in their time of trouble is not 
enough. Social workers both in Britain 
and in the U.S.A. should stand out 
strongly for this fundamental truth. To 
my mind they should go further. Volun- 
tary societies doing case work should be 
ready, with each extension of the statu- 
tory social services, to offer their help to 
the public agencies in doing the neces- 
sary personal welfare work, e.g., in dif- 
ficult cases. In return, the public or of- 
ficial agencies should give adequate 
grants-in-aid to the voluntary bodies 
without any infringement of their inde- 
pendence. 


REALISTIC ADMINISTRATION 


British social workers and progressive 
people in all our political parties are de- 
lighted to see this stream of closely in- 
tegrated social reforms flowing from the 
parliamentary machine. We believe in 
these reforms and hope for great things 
for our country, but we do not delude our- 
selves by thinking that they will be easy 
to administer. Both ministers of state 
and civil servants will have to feel and 
behave as men and women with a high 
call to service. What is more, we want 
the British public as a whole to have a 
real sense of responsibility for the success 
of our great social adventure. That 
means clear heads as well as kind hearts! 
They must be realistic about the dangers 
of insolvency to our already impover- 
ished Exchequer. They must frown, for 
instance, upon those who, tempted by 
glittering benefits, try to get something 
for nothing from the social service state. 
That our schemes will reveal openings 


for abuse is certain, though nobody has 
yet cared to stress them. Ingenuities will 
be devised for getting around the proper 
and necessary rules of sickness and un- 
employment benefits. 

My own expectation is that home 
visitation on a larger scale than our min- 
isters yet contemplate will prove to be 
essential—this for disciplinary as well as 
for benevolent purposes. I believe that 
there should be a home visit of some kind 
in every case of certified sickness involv- 
ing compensation for two weeks or more. 
Perhaps the visitors should actually take 
the cash to the home; they should as- 
suredly all be trained in the difficult art 
of combining human sympathy for their 
clients with resolute enforcement of the 
rules and safeguards. This problem is, 
of course, not a new one to us; it has 
always been so under public or private 
(state or commercial) insurance, but this 
time the task of the future front-line 
administrator will be over a far wider 
front than ever before. The administra- 
tors will never make a success of the new 
projects if they are part of an over- 
worked and underpaid official staff. 


WHEN THE ACTS WILL OPERATE 


That brings me to my last point—the 
probable date of implementation. Ameri- 
can readers may be as disappointed as I 
was to hear that the year 1948 is the very 
earliest in which these great schemes ac- 
tually can be operated as a whole. Staffs 
running over the one hundred thousand 
figure will be required, as will buildings to 
house them. That takes time; we are 
desperately short of manpower, and the 
building of big offices rightly takes a 
lower place than the creation of enough 
homes. The first half of the new Ministry 
of National Insurance is already estab- 
lished, but it has to carry on in huts at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

That same ministry is already giving 
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us some first instalments of Social Se- 
curity. Family Allowances at 5 shillings 
per week have been distributed to some 
millions since August 6 last and have be- 
gun their good work. The economic dis- 
abilities of the mother with two or more 
children under sixteen are now being 
mitigated, if not yet wholly redressed. 
We only wish that Eleanor Rathbone, 
that sturdy advocate, had lived to see 
the fruit of her thirty-year campaign. 
The cost is to be £57 million in the first 
year. 

Then, on October 1, two months after 
the endowment of children, an increase 
of pension was allowed to their grand- 
parents. The new rate of 26 shillings a 
week for a single person and 42 shillings 
where there is a wife not insured in her 
own right seems to us generous compared 
to the 10 shillings and 20 shillings of the 
last two decades. A new rule makes re- 
tirement from earning a condition of the 
higher pensions. It will be accompanied 
by a rise in the weekly rate of our insur- 
ance contributions, but the first con- 
tingent of beneficiaries will be the present 
generation of pensioners who will have 
paid only at the old lower rate. The 
probable net cost is put as low as £80 
million a year, but that is due to the 
fact that about half our existing pen- 
sioners have been drawing a supplemen- 
tary payment granted to them by the 
Assistance Board (now absorbed into the 
Ministry of National Insurance) as a 
form of relief on an easygoing test of 
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needs and means. Such supplementation 
must now cease. 

This change-over may not be wholly 
to the good; it illustrates a point I tried 
to make earlier in this article. The As- 
sistance Board, which used to act on its 
own, fully understood the human need of 
a welfare service to accompany its sup- 
plementary pensions. It did some fine 
work on the human side. Now, alas! 
these pensioners, drawing their money at 
the higher rate as a statutory right, will 
be entirely deprived of the sympathetic 
advice and care which were given them 
by the officers of the old Assistance 
Board. Cash benefits alone are not really 
enough for the old, the lonely, and those 
who can just barely make both ends 
meet. 

CONCLUSION 

That is the story in outline of our 
progress toward Social Security in 1946. 
It is only an outline, and I have omitted 
such issues as the fight of our doctors’ 
trade-union against the so-called “so- 
cialization” of their profession. For my 
part, I hope and believe that the doctors 
will give in and will find that, in a new 
setting of a public service, they can prac- 
tice the healing art even more effectively 
than under laissez faire and pay-as-you- 
go. Finally, it is upon Britain’s quick 
economic recovery and on the mainte- 
nance of full employment that the success 
of our whole program of social reforms 
ultimately depends. 

LONDON 


[Eprror’s Note.—After this article on “The British Social Service Plan” had gone to press, the 


editor received a copy of a lecture delivered by Sir Ronald Davison at the University of London in 
a course of lectures on British finance. Parts of this lecture are a useful addition to the material in 
the writer’s article, and we have therefore taken the liberty of adding here these sections, omitting 
those already covered in the article. In the lecture Sir Ronald undertook the specific task of outlining 
the nation’s social security program and of telling how much it was likely to cost and how it would 
be paid for. The following are extracts from the lecture which supplement the preceding article.] 


Administrators of finance are none the worse 
these days for taking an interest in the social 
services, since the latter have not only become 


an important part of citizenship but are going 
to play a very considerable role in our national 
economy in future. 
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Broadly, the national and all-party aim is 
twofold: (a) to diminish poverty and want due 
to normal accidents of life, such as sickness, old 
age, etc.; and (5) to maintain the purchasing 
power of the community as a factor in our new 
full employment policy. 

We all know that a big step forward is being 
made in these postwar years and that, thanks 
to the Beveridge Report, there is something like 
agreement on the social service program. Thus, 
there are to be higher benefits and more allow- 
ances; insurance benefits are to bear some rela- 
tion to the cost of living and are to havea 
wider range of cover..... 

My business here is with costs. The first 
year in which these great schemes and pay- 
ments can mature to anything like their normal 
proportions will be 1948. Between that year and 
1978 there will be a gradual rise in global costs, 
but any estimates made today, whether of- 
ficially or unofficially, are really speculative. 
There are so many uncertain factors. How soon 
will the period of higher living costs set in? 
What success shall we have in maintaining full 
employment, thus reducing the cost of unem- 
ployment benefits, increasing contributory in- 
come, and enlarging the production of wealth? 
Moreover, we have yet to learn the effect of 
higher sick pay, plus the new dependents’ 
allowances; they may attract more claims to 
sick benefit than in the past. Finally, we 
are still in the early stages of all this legisla- 


For the purpose of this lecture course, how- 
ever, it will be appropriate to try, in a prelimi- 
nary analysis of these projected services, to see 
what financial principles are involved, both as 
regards the revenue and the expenditure of the 
different types of scheme. Where is the money 
to come from and how is it to be distributed? 

The Social Security Plan falls into three main 
divisions: Social Insurance, Social Endowment, 
and Social Assistance, the first two giving 
statutory rights and the third being a discre- 
tionary service. 

1. National Insurance is to be a tripartite 
contributory scheme for income maintenance 
during sickness, unemployment, and old age 
(retirement). The three parties are to be the 
nineteen million employed persons, their em- 
ployers, and the state. There will also be the 
self-employed and the nonemployed who have 
no employer to share their insurance contribu- 
tion; they number over five millions. The state, 
i.e., the Exchequer, is to pay in two ways: it first 
adds a fixed sum to each weekly contribution in 


order to make it up to the actuarial figure, but 
the state also guarantees to fill up any de- 
ficiencies that may supervene between total in- 
come from contributions and the total cost of 
benefits. Such a guaranty is no light matter; it 
might become an embarrassing responsibility if 
a big rise in the costs of benefits were to coincide 
with a serious trade depression or with a slump 
in ordinary contributory income. 

2. Social Endowment is different; it confers 
free rights at the expense of the taxes without 
any special contributory conditions. The meth- 
od is not new; free education in this country 
since 1870 is an earlier illustration of its use. But 
here I am thinking of the new rights conferred 
by the Family Allowances Act and by the Na- 
tional Health Service Bill. The former will cost 
the taxpayers about £60 million per annum, 
with further additions when free school dinners, 
etc., come to be a general practice. Free doctor- 
ing and hospital service will also be a taxpay- 
ers’ charge; but note here the anomalous pro- 
posal that the Exchequer should appropriate 
£35 to £40 million per annum from the new 
National Insurance Fund as a subsidy to the 
total annual cost of about £150 million. This 
medical scheme has nothing to do with insur- 
ance, yet each insured man, rich and poor, is to 
be levied at the flat rate of tod. a week, of 
which 13d. per week is to be paid by his em- 
ployer if he has one. Nonetheless, the medical 
treatment is to be a free citizen-right inde- 
pendent of any contributions, and the other 
three-fourths of the £150 million will be paid 
from the taxes, which are not by any means a 
flat-rate contribution. The government’s excuse 
for this confusing finance is that under the old 
National Health Insurance Scheme the panel 
doctor service has always been a medical benefit 
and was supposed to be financed by the weekly 
contributions of the insured classes. 

3. The third main division is to be Social As- 
sistance, not given as a right, but on the basis 
of proved need. I presume that we can now fol- 
low Beveridge and talk of it as National As- 
sistance and that it will mean the final super- 
session of the old local Poor Law. It will all be 
under the same Minister as the National In- 
surance Scheme and will be available to fill 
gaps and deficiencies in social insurance benefits 
and social endowment. That there will be such 
gaps is inevitable. All insurance benefits are 
hedged about with restrictions, with rules of be- 
havior, and with contribution tests. A ten years’ 
contributory record will be required for Retire- 
ment Pensions and three years for full sickness 
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benefit. Thus, a number of claims are certain to 
fall by the way; and, when that results in seri- 
ous want or destitution, the individual’s only 
remedy will be to seek aid from the new cen- 
tralized poor law. Benefits will also be supple- 
mented on occasion of proved needs as at 
present. 

Table 1 shows the estimated expenditure on 
these new social services in the first full year, 
1948. The table also shows the share of the bill 
to be met by H.M. Treasury and how that 
share will increase steeply (in respect of social 
insurance) during the ensuing thirty years. 

In the thirty years from 1948 to 1978 the 
annual expenditure under item 1, “Social In- 
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simpler to merge the whole business of insur- 
ance contributions and benefits with income 
tax? We have had Pay as You Earn for some 
years, which has taught us quite a lot. We know 
now that the state can collect a graded weekly 
tax from the wage-earners. Moreover, P.A.Y.E. 
is itself a form of saving, like insurance, because 
it carries with it the right to refunds of tax dur- 
ing serious interruptions of wages. Doubtless, 
however, there is something about the weekly 
contributory habit which is congenial to British 
people. It makes us feel in some way more re- 
spectable, more independent, and more insured, 
even though, in fact, the Exchequer is footing 
the greater part of the bill. 


TABLE 1 
THE COST OF SOCIAL SECURITY: ESTIMATED ACCOUNT OF PUBLIC AUTHORITIES IN 1948* 
(In £ Millions) 

















SHARE oF Cost To BE MET By: 
EXPENDI- 
TURE Central Social Local 
Govern- Insurance Govern- 
ment Fund ment 
1. Social Insurance Benefits (including Indus- 
MEIMUMIIIINIER) «S002. oes ce cet eee eee £600 £220 xeon twats. 
2. Children’s Allowances.................. 60 aa 3 lead heii A, EEA nota 
Be DECOR SUT VRUEB, 8S 5 Sete OAS 150 105 35 £10 
4. National Assistance on proof of needs... . 40 MER Mees oalpace Aoi eo ein 
MN ce cco asics anatase Sent is Caso cos oe £850 £425 £415 £10 

















* A rise in the cost of living to 50 per cent above 1938 figures is assumed. 


surance Benefits,” will rise by at least £300 
millions, due almost entirely to the increased 
cost of Retirement'and Widow’s Pensions. The 
increase will be greater if less than half the 
qualified persons are induced to defer their re- 
tirement somewhat beyond the minimum pen- 
sion ages (sixty-five for men and sixty for 
women). Broadly speaking, it will be for the 
central government to bear the mounting cost 
until their contribution under item 1 rises to at 
least £500 million per annum. There will be a 
quinquennia] review of the insurance finances as 
a whole, and it looks as if the Exchequer’s share 
of the total costs of contributory benefits will, in 
the 1970’s, be in the region of 60 per cent; and 
“Exchequer” here means mainly the taxpayers 
who pay taxes graded according to capacity. 
Many possible consequences may flow from this 
condition, but I will speculate on only one of 
them. How will it affect the contributory basis 
of the insurance fund? Will it finally undermine 
that basis and make it appear both fairer and 


The figures given here leave no doubt about 
the vastly increased expenditure which is going 
to be involved if we carry through the whole 
of our plan for Social Security. To these new 
commitments must be added the cost of hous- 
ing and food subsidies and, if we take the broad- 
est conspectus of the national accounting, 
we should also reckon in the scheduled de- 
mands for national defense and the re-equip- 
ment of industry. That-there are definite limits 
to taxation and to taxable capacity is now a 
slogan of labor no less than the right-wing po- 
litical parties. No one disputes that the only 
course open to us is to increase the national in- 
come by greater and more efficient production. 
On this matter many of us are still optimists; 
we believe that the people of this country have 
it in them to produce the goods and render the 
services which will deservedly earn for them 
the higher standards of social well-being on 
which they have set their hearts in this post- 
war era. 
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THE EMERGING FUNCTION OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
OUR SOCIAL SECURITY STRUCTURE 


RAYMOND M. HILLIARD 


URELY, if we were to select a symbol 
of all we sought to abolish in hu- 
man misery and man’s inhumanity 

to man when we acted in 1935 both na- 
tionally and in the states to adopt what 
are now known as our “‘social security 
laws,” that symbol would be the tradi- 
tional ‘“almshouse,” “poorhouse,” or 
“county farm.” These institutions had 
come to stand for intolerable evil and a 
no longer tenable philosophy regarding 
public treatment of the poor. They stood 
for filth and dreariness, if not outright 
degradation and abuse; compulsion and 
control, if not outright cruelty; lethargic, 
indifferent, and incompetent, if not in- 
sidiously malicious, management; and 
they meant the doom of hope and self- 
respect for those who were sent to their 
confines. 

Yet today, December, 1946, eleven 
years and five months since our federal 
Social Security Act began a new chapter 
in the public welfare history of the 
United States, we find suddenly that we 
need the “almshouse’’—not as an alms- 
house, to be sure, but we need it along 
with whatever other public or private 
facilities we can manage to establish as 
an infirmary or nursing home for those of 
our people, whether they be poor or self- 
supporting, who are sick or infirm or 
otherwise so handicapped with chronic 
disease or other long-term illness as to 
require that they be cared for in an insti- 
tution equipped to give them at moder- 
ate cost nursing care and other spe- 
cialized services suited to their condition 
and their individual needs. 

With chronic disease now ranked as 


“the nation’s number-one health prob- 
lem” and with the aged and infirm repre- 
senting an increasing proportion of our 
total population,’ yesterday’s almshouse 
must be transformed into today’s public 
infirmary for the chronically ill. 

As I said, the almshouse in 1935 stood 
for intolerable evil. So in characteristic 
human fashion we swung out at the sym- 


The Interim Report of the Committee To Investi- 
gate Chronic Diseases among Indigents, presented to 
the Sixty-fourth General Assembly of Illinois on 
June 7, 1945, pointed out that chronic disease is not 
limited to aged people but that, as found by the 
National Health Survey of 1935-36, one-half of all 
persons sixty-five years of age and over suffer from 
some chronic disease. In 1940 nearly 7 per cent of the 
total population of Illinois was aged sixty-five and 
over. It is estimated that this percentage will in- 
crease to 10.1 per cent in 1960 and to 14.4 per cent in 
1980. Significantly, this legislative committee also 
came to the conclusion that chronic illness was by 
no means confined to the “indigent”? and that, 
“while the problem of chronic illness bears more 
heavily on the poor than on others, it is important 
to keepin mind the fact that the indigent chronically 
ill constitute only one part of a very large group of 
invalids in Illinois, all of whom are urgently in need 
of more and better facilities for care.’’ The commit- 
tee, therefore, extended its inquiry “into chronic 
illness and physical impairment as it affects the 
entire population of the State of Illinois, without 
regard to their ability to pay.” As a result, Illinois 
now has a Commission on the Care of Chronically 
Ill Persons, charged with the following duties: “The 
Commission shall make a thorough investigation and 
study of the hospitalization and other care and 
treatment facilities available in this State for per- 
sons who are chronically ill, the adequacy of such 
facilities, the need of developing additional facilities 
for such purpose, the desirability of enacting en- 
abling or corrective legislation to increase or improve 


_such facilities, and all matters germane thereto. 


The investigation and study shall embrace both gov- 
ernmental and private facilities and needs and shall 
relate to all chronically ill persons. The Commission 
may study and consider the matter of making State 
contributions for hospitalization and medical needs 
of chronically ill persons who are destitute and 
unable to meet such costs.” 
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bol, seeking to destroy the evil by de- 
stroying the symbol. In the federal So- 
cial Security Act,? and in similar acts 
within the states* patterned on the fed- 
eral act so as to qualify the states for fed- 
eral grants-in-aid for assistance to the 
needy aged, the blind, and dependent 
children, we sought to abolish the poor- 
houses and the almshouses throughout 
the land by prohibiting these new types 
of assistance and social services to “‘in- 
mates” of public institutions. We 
thought in particular that the new pro- 
grams for the needy aged and the blind 
would open the doors of these places and 
put them out of business. We assumed 
that they were occupied by people who 
could get along in normal community 
living were they not forced into the poor- 
house because of no choice between it 
and starvation. Thus, by legislative fiat, 
we sought to free these categories of per- 
sons from the abuse and compulsion and 
restraint which we thought had been im- 
posed upon them by local poormasters 
and community attitudes deeply steeped 
in the Elizabethan tradition. 

But the poorhouses were not depopu- 
lated sufficiently to permit their closing. 
And in communities where they had 
been closed down because the population 
had decreased to the point where opera- 
tion for the remainder of the residents 


2 Section 3 of Title I and sec. 1003 of Title X of 
the federal act bar matching of state expenditures 
for the needy aged and the needy blind who are 
inmates of a “public institution.” 


3 Until July, 1945, the Illinois Old Age Pension 
Law provided that, to qualify, a person must not be 
“an inmate of or [be] maintained by any municipal, 
county, state or national institution: Provided, that 
any person so situated may apply for a pension to be 
granted after he has ceased to be an inmate of any 
such institution, except that a pension for one month 
shall be paid to the person prior to his leaving the 
institution” (Ji. Rev. Stat., 1943, chap. 23, par. 
411d). Similar provision was made in the Illinois 
Blind Assistance Law, as originally enacted in 1943 
(Ill. Rev. Stat., 1943, chap. 23, par. 287a 3-b). 
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was no longer economical, our state and 
local agencies administering the social 
security programs, as well as other wel- 
fare agencies, found that they had no 
place to send their people who were sick 
or infirm or handicapped mentally and 
socially so that they could no longer ad- 
just themselves in the community. Many 
of these people had no friends or rela- 
tives able or willing to care for them. 
Others who did have friends or relatives 
were in such condition that they could 
not be cared for properly in their own 
homes or in substitute homes. 

These people were sick and in need of 
sheltered care. Some of them gained ad- 
mission to the hospitals for the mentally 
ill, not because they were mentally ill, 


but because there was no other place to 


go. Others went into unlicensed, sub- 
standard, private-profit nursing homes 
in which high rates were charged and in 
which the operator sometimes outdid in 
cruelty and unethical practices the fabled 
managers of the old almshouses. Some 
were fortunate enough to gain admission 
to the few openings in the institutions for 
the aged maintained by private philan- 
thropy. Others managed to gain admis- 
sion to a general hospital or to stay there 
after their illnesses turned out to be 
“long-term,” “chronic,” or “incurable,” 
thus adding to the overcrowding of hos- 
pital beds badly needed for the acutely 
ill. Others lived in boarding-houses, get- 
ting such help as they might from the 
kindly interests of the landlady—if she 
happened to be kindly. Others continued 
on in the homes of relatives and friends, 
some of these fortunate enough to get the 
help they needed from visiting nurses or 
from a community housekeeping service. 
Others burdened and sometimes dis- 
rupted the family life of those who were 
kind enough to keep them with them. 
Many others either chose or had to give 
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up their precious “social security status” 
and again qualify as “paupers” under the 
poor law so that they might again gain 
admission to the county “home,” “alms- 
house,” “poorhouse,” “county farm”— 
or whatever it chanced to be called. 

This experience, accumulating not 
only in Illinois but in most of the other 
states over the years that have elapsed 
since 1935, brought home with increasing 
force that, in our fanaticism to destroy a 
symbol, we perhaps hurt and deprived 
the people whom we sought only to foster 
and help. Now we find that behind the 
symbol of the traditional poorhouse 
there might have been good as well as 
evil and that it might have fulfilled a 
need which then existed and continues to 
exist. Again we were face to face with a 
realization that society has come to from 
time to time: we must distinguish be- 
tween the use and the abuse of any 
symbol, institution, law, principle, or 
philosophy. 

The public institution has a real func- 
tion to play in a complete program of 
health and welfare services. Some people, 
whether they be rich or poor, because of 
the nature of their physical or mental or 
social handicap, require institutionaliza- 
tion for all or part of their lives. Others— 
again whether they be rich or poor—may 
require institutional care at some time 
during their lives. We have institutions 
maintained or which could be main- 
tained by the public. We also have insti- 
tutions maintained by private philan- 
thropy or private not-for-profit corpora- 
tions, and we have profit or proprietary 
institutions. In developing our whole tra- 
dition of public responsibility for the 
general public welfare and also for indi- 
viduals who need financial aid or serv- 
ices beyond their capacity to pay, I be- 
lieve that we have made a mistake in rul- 
ing out the public institution from the 


same progressive evolution that has oc- 
curred in the field of “home relief’’ since 
1935, which saw the enactment of fed- 
eral and state social security legislation. 

I believe that we need good public 
medical and nursing institutions. I be- 
lieve that we need them, first, and per- 
haps most extensively, at the local and 
county level where the patient can live 
and continue to be near his friends and 
relatives. Such local public infirmaries 
are just as important as having local pub- 
lic schools, local public libraries, and lo- 
cal public health and other public serv- 
ices. Likewise, in some fields of care, we 
also need state institutions such as those 
for the mentally ill and the tuberculous. 
Perhaps we also need some state institu- 
tions to specialize in medical research 
and treatment of chronic disease and 
other long-term illness, thus serving as 
demonstration units for county and local 
infirmaries and chronic disease hospitals. 


ILLINOIS TRANSFORMS ITS “‘POORHOUSES” 
INTO PUBLIC INFIRMARIES FOR THE 
CHRONICALLY ILL 


Illinois, by legislation known as the 


‘Rennick-Laughlin bills, effective in July, 


1945, has attempted to re-establish the 
county or local public institution as part 
of its organization to meet present-day 
social welfare needs. Illinois’ almshouses, 
which were formerly known in the state 
as county poorhouses or poor farms, are 
now being transformed into county insti- 
tutions for the infirm and chronically ill. 
This is a change not only in name but in 
philosophy and objective. An old age 
pension or blind assistance recipient can 
now purchase. nursing care in such of 
these county institutions as meet stand- 
ards prescribed by the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission‘ without having to lose his 


4 The Illinois old age pension and blind assistance 
laws, as amended in 1945, now provide “a person 
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assistance grant and to qualify as a 
pauper, and persons who are supported 
by private means but who are ill and 
need constant nursing care may also gain 
admission to these county infirmaries. 
They pay their own way, and our as- 
sistance recipients pay their way. This 
fact alone has been a vital factor in re- 
moving the “pauper stigma’ formerly 
attached to these institutions, thus help- 
ing to transform them in much more 
than name. 

This transformation has been made 
possible by reversing the legislative proc- 
ess adopted in the federal Social Security 
Act and earlier versions of the Illinois 
old age pension and blind assistance 
laws. The laws of Illinois now encourage 
the conversion of the former poorhouses 
into modern county infirmaries for the 
chronically ill. They do this by the simple 
device of making it possible for the aged 
and the blind who need care in such in- 
stitutions to purchase such care from 
state Old Age Pension and Blind As- 
sistance funds. Formerly, they were 
financial burdens on the local poor relief 
authorities because they had to give up 
their ‘“‘social security’’ status upon enter- 
ing the “public institution.” 

As of September, 1946, twelve county 
institutions in Illinois had received for- 
mal approval by the Commission as 
meeting standards necessary to trans- 
form them from the old almshouse func- 


otherwise qualified hereunder who is an inmate of a 
home or institution, other than penal or correctional, 
provided and maintained by the county for the sup- 
port and care of persons who are destitute, infirm or 
chronically ill, shall be eligible for a pension if the 
facilities of such home or institution with respect to 
construction, sanitation and general hygiene are in 
conformity with standards prescribed by the Com- 
mission for the safeguarding of the health, safety and 
comfort of the inmates thereof; and any pension 
awarded to an inmate of such home or institution 
may be used by him to purchase care and main- 
tenance therein.”’ 
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tion into an institution for the care of the 
chronically ill. These homes are located 
at Vandalia in Fayette County, at Syca- 
more in DeKalb County, at Round 
Grove in Whiteside County, at Eldena in 
Lee County, at Urbana in Champaign 
County, at Petersburg in Menard Coun- 
ty, at Aledo in Mercer County, at Dan- 
ville in Vermilion County, at Monmouth 
in Warren County, at Coal Valley in 
Rock Island County, at Geneseo in 
Henry County, and at Hallsville in 
DeWitt County. Over thirty more are in 
the process of conversion. Together the 
twelve institutions so far approved con- 
stitute an addition of 660 beds to the 
badly needed nursing facilities available 
for the sick and infirm in the state. 
Despite the fact that the federal Social 
Security Act still bars federal matching 
of grants made to persons receiving care 
in “public institutions” (of course, II- 
linois now pays the bill entirely from 
state funds!), and despite the fact that 
there remains queasiness in some quar- 
ters for fear that the old almshouse will 
return if other states attempt a similar 
program, the Illinois experience in con- 
verting its poorhouses has, I believe, im- 
portant implications for an emerging 
new function of the public institution in 
our pattern for social security. I should 
like, therefore, to trace in a bit more de- 
tail some of the factors that led to the 
adoption of the Illinois program and 
then draw from that experience the im- 
plications I believe it has, not only for 
the county infirmary aspect, but for the 
whole question of the public institution 
and its part in our future social welfare 
structure; for example, the relationship 
of the institution, public or private, to 
social service programs for people in their 
homes; the emerging realignment of 
function between public and private in- 
stitution ; and perhaps even some sugges- 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF A ROOM IN THE WOMEN’S SECTION OF THE 
Rock IsLtanpD County HoME 


Fancy pillows on the bed made by women patients, under supervision of the matron (shown in 
picture). 











FAYETTE County HOME 


One of the county homes most recently built (on one floor—an excellent plan) 
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tions as to changes implied for private 
philanthropy in its relationships to the 
growing public programs. 


EVOLUTION OF THE ‘‘POORHOUSE” 
IN ILLINOIS 


Although the county poorhouse or 
poor farm in Illinois, historically, was 
established as a place where indigent 
able-bodied inmates might earn the cost 
of their maintenance by working on the 
farm or about the institution, in actual- 
ity, able-bodied persons who were able to 
live in the community were taken care of 
by “home relief” long before 1935, when 
the Illinois Old Age Assistance Act was 
passed and sought by its prohibition 
against grants to “inmates of public in- 
stitutions” to remove most of the popu- 
lation and therefore destroy the hated 
institution by destroying its reason for 
being. In reality, while the Illinois poor 
law, read literally, provides that home 
relief shall be given only to those individ- 
uals who are temporarily in need and 
that others shall be sent to the county 
poorhouse or be committed to the care of 
“some moral and discreet householder,” 
this obsolete and repressive provision has 
not been followed for many years.’ By 
1945 the population of Illinois poor- 
houses had already been reduced to those 
persons who for the most part could not 
live in the community because they were 
sick or infirm or had habits which pre- 
vented their adjustment to normal com- 
munity living. This was shown clearly by 
a study completed by the Illinois De- 
partment of Public Welfare in 1941 
which indicated that only one-half of 1 


Sil. Rev. Stat. 1945, chap. 107, pars. 21-24. 
These paragraphs, among others, are some which it 
is hoped will be stricken from the new social welfare 
code which the Illinois Public Assistance Laws Com- 
mission, created in 1945 by the Sixty-fourth General 
Assembly, will propose for consideration by the next 
General Assembly convening in January, 1947. 


per cent of the aged people accepted for 
old age assistance in the first five years 
of ‘operation of the Illinois old age as- 
sistance program had been inmates of 
poorhouses prior to receipt of assistance.® 
It is significant, however, that, of this 
small percentage who formerly resided in 
the poorhouses, approximately one-half 
either returned to the poorhouse or en- 
tered a state institution for the mentally 
ill. Although many actually did not need 
the latter type of care, they could not 
find adequate nursing care elsewhere. 
What kind of people stayed in the 
poorhouses in Illinois? Children, the 
mentally ill, the blind, the tuberculous, 
the epileptic, and the younger feeble- 
minded women were provided for by 
other institutions and agencies. The 
people who have been in the poorhouses 
during the ten or eleven years which 
have elapsed since the start of the old 
age assistance and blind assistance pro- 
grams are those who are handicapped 
physically, socially, and emotionally and 
who have no relatives or friends able or 
willing to aid in their adjustment in the 
community. An analysis made some 
years ago of the reasons for admission of 
1,000 inmates of county homes in Illinois 
indicated that 10.6 per cent were ad- 
mitted only because they were old and 
infirm; the others had conditions which 
required that they have institutional 
care or which combined with old age 
made such care necessary.” Obviously, it 
was not care in a poorhouse which these 
people needed. It was care in an institu- 
tion equipped to give them nursing and 
other specialized services required be- 
cause they were sick or infirm. This be- 


6 Tilinois Welfare Bulletin, February-March, 
1941. 

7 Study made by Anne Hinrichsen as executive 
secretary, Board of Public Welfare Commissioners, 
State of Illinois. 
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came more obvious with each passing 
year of experience in administering old 
age assistance and blind assistance. The 
increase in the number of aged and in- 
firm persons; the growth of unregulated 
nursing homes, frequently giving inade- 
quate care; and the paucity of total re- 
sources for the chronically ill demanded 
positive action. 

Beginning in 1941 several county 
boards of supervisors had evaluated 
their county poorhouses and had decided 
that they no longer needed this type of 
institution in their communities. Using 
county funds, these county boards made 
changes in the appearance, atmosphere, 
objective, staff, and equipment of their 
institutions and changed them over into 
facilities for care of the sick, infirm, and 
chronically ill. In many areas of the state 
these county institutions represented the 
only existing facility for the infirm and 
chronically ill. Furthermore, in a number 
of instances these county homes were 
offering nursing services far superior to 
those offered in neighboring private 
nursing homes, and the rates were usual- 
ly much lower. Yet, old age pension 
recipients® could get the care offered by 
these county institutions only on penalty 
of giving up their old age pension! 

Two counties in Illinois have never 
had poorhouses; three closed their poor- 
houses between 1932 and 1936; three 
between 1936 and 1941; eleven between 
1941 and 1944; and, with the closing of 
eleven more from 1944 until March, 
1945, Illinois was left with seventy-two 
poorhouses. Of the group that have 
closed as county institutions, some were 
simply abandoned and rightfully so; 
others were sold or rented to persons who 


8Tllinois did not pass a blind assistance act 
enabling it to participate under the federal grants-in- 
aid program until 1943. 


operate them either as a farm or, in a few 
instances, as private nursing homes. 

In 1944, when the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission made a study of existing 
poorhouses in the state, eighty-three 
such institutions were in operation. 
Three had taken the initiative in re- 
establishing the institution as a facility 
equipped to give care to chronically ill 
patients. Twenty-four were probably 
convertible into chronic-care institu- 
tions with minor changes in the plant, 
with additions to their staff, and with a 
change in objective. Twenty-three re- 
quired substantial changes. Thirty were 
in too poor condition to justify the large 
expenditures necessary to provide decent 
care; and some of them, frankly, should 
be burned down. Available information 
concerning the remaining three did not 
justify an opinion as to adaptability. A 
year later, in March, 1945, the number 
of county homes had decreased to 
seventy-two with a corresponding de- 
crease in the number of homes that, it 
appeared, could never give adequate 
care. 

Consideration of the possible use of 
the existing good institutional plants in 
Illinois brought forth certain facts. 
First, county institutions were, in fact, 
caring for the chronically ill. The care 
was inadequate in most cases because no 
one had ever had the authority or had 
taken the time or trouble to help local 
communities establish objectives, to un- 
derstand what good standards of care 
and equipment were, and to stimulate 
interest and initiative in making the 
necessary changes that would achieve 
these ends. If these institutions could be 
changed so that they would provide good 
care for the chronically ill, this would 
mean that people could remain closer to 
their homes and families, or to their home 
communities, when they required such 
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care, and that they could be cared for in 
smaller and more homelike institutions 
rather than in large state institutions. 
Utilization of the existing plants would 
save time and money. It would mean 
that Illinois would not have to start from 
scratch in providing a portion of the 
facilities required in caring for the long- 
term sick. And, finally, but perhaps most 
important, it would be possible through 
the use of these institutions to stimulate 
local interest in planning for meeting 
what is essentially a local problem. 


PROVISIONS OF THE COUNTY HOME 
LEGISLATION 


Out of these considerations came the 
Rennick-Laughlin bills, which laid the 
legislative foundation for converting 
county homes into moderate-cost, 
chronic-care facilities. Because the coun- 
ty homes were enabled by this legislation 
to accept persons able to pay for their 
care themselves, whether from their own 
personal resources or from public as- 
sistance funds, the pauper stigma which 
had been implied in the old law with its 
“poorhouse” terminology was removed. 
The law instead recognizes that govern- 
ment has a responsibility to provide 
medical care not only for the indigent 
but also for others who may need such 
care but can pay for it only if costs are 
moderate. The legislation also authorized 
the care and maintenance of needy resi- 
dents in county homes of other counties, 
thus permitting the widest possible use 
of existing facilities and doing away with 
the possibility that county homes would 
not be utilized to full capacity as had 
been the case in the past. 

This series of bills also provides that 
recipients of old age pension and blind 
assistance may continue to receive as- 
sistance even though they choose to enter 
county institutions for the chronically ill 


and that patients in the institution, 
otherwise eligible, may be granted these 
forms of assistance. This last change was 
encouraged by the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission because it had become clear 
that recipients should have a choice of 
entering any available institution in the 
community and should not be restricted 
in their choice because an institution is 
publicly maintained. If more suitable 
care is available in a county institution, 
rather than in a private operated-for- 
profit nursing home, the recipient should 
have the privilege of choosing the county 
institution and of entering it as an inde- 
pendent person rather than as one who 
is committed to an institution as a pau- 
per. Because federal matching is not 
available for grants to “‘inmates of public 
institutions,” all expenditures made by 
the Illinois Public Aid Commission for 
grants to blind assistance and old age 
pension recipients receiving long-term 
care in county homes for the chronically 
ill are bemg met entirely from state 
funds. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Even before this legislation became 
effective, widespread interest was shown 
in it by local communities, particularly 
by county boards of supervisors who op- 
erate the county homes. This community 
interest, it seemed to all, would be the 
keystone of a successful program. Proper 
stimulation and direction of the interest 
was necessary. This was achieved by the 
Rennick-Laughlin bills. 

County homes in Illinois are operated 
by the county boards. The Illinois Public 
Aid Commission prescribes standards for 
those homes wishing to sell care to old 
age pension and blind assistance recipi- 
ents and helps county boards to achieve 
these standards by providing consultant 
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service and by meeting with the county 
boards in working out their individual 
problems. All policies concerning the 
homes, however, are set by the county 
boards. This includes admission policy, 
personnel matters, charges, methods of 
providing medical supervision, and plans 
for changes in the institution itself. Rates 
for care, as they apply to old age pension 
and blind assistance recipients are nego- 
tiated by the Commission with each 
county board. In general, the rate agreed 
upon is based on cost, with appropriate 
allowance for expenses incurred in trans- 
forming the poorhouse into a chronic- 
care institution. 

This continuance of responsibility in 
the local community has meant that each 
has recognized and evaluated its own 
problems. Not all communities can go to 
the extent that Chicago did several years 
ago, when it established the Central 
Service for the Chronically Ill, a private 
fact-finding agency which has done an 
outstanding job in evaluating the need in 
Chicago and Cook County and in helping 
to plan for steps to be taken. 

It has been found, however, that, in 
the smaller downstate communities, al- 
though there may not be a similar or- 
ganization for fact-finding and planning, 
many groups are interested in and are 
contributing to the plans for each county 
home. It is obvious, of course, that the 
medical community, as represented by 
physicians and hospitals, is vitally inter- 
ested in better facilities for long-term 
care. Physicians are frequently con- 
fronted with the problem of placement of 
their patients. Hospitals, in these days 
of overcapacity occupancy, cannot de- 
vote many beds to the long-term patient. 
Besides their general interest in the prob- 
lem, the medical profession has given 
concrete help to the county boards in the 
form of advisory committees, voluntary 


supervision through visits by physicians 
who are assigned on a rotation plan, help 
with nursing standards, and other re- 
lated problems. 

The newspapers in many communities 
have helped to interest the general public 
in the planning for the county home and 
have insured that the “light will be 
turned on” so that the public may know 
that it is an institution for which the 
community has responsibility, that it is 
available to all in the community, and 
that its proper management should inter- 
est everyone. In one county the news- 
papers helped the county home commit- 
tee with a serious personnel problem 
when all further progress in developing 
the county institution seemed at a stand- 
still until new management could be ar- 
ranged. In another county the device of a 
contest for a new name for the county 
institution, sponsored by the newspaper, 
helped to interest the entire county in 
planning that was going forward for the 
institution as a whole. 

‘County Public Aid Advisory Com- 
mittees, which work with County De- 
partments of Public Assistance in all 
problems relating to the administration 
of the public assistance programs, have 
been aware of the need for chronic-care 
facilities for the recipient group. In addi- 
tion, representing as these committees do 
various professions, businesses, and gov- 
ernmental interests, they are well aware 
of the total need for long-term care. 
These committees have been another 
source of community participation in the 
planning. 

Clubs and other groups in the com- 
munity have taken on the adjunct serv- 
ices which will help to make the county 
institution a home. Recreation in the 
form of band music, movies, and special 
entertainments at holiday times is usual- 
ly undertaken by an organization in the 
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community. In some counties religious, 
fraternal, professional, and women’s 
groups have accepted responsibility for 
helping the county institution manage- 
ment with planning for decorating the 
institution, have furnished individual 
rooms, and have aided in other plans for 
the institution. 


MANAGEMENT AND PLANNING PROBLEMS 


Varied problems confront the county 
boards in converting existing institutions 
into chronic-care facilities. In some the 
structural changes required to free the 
home from fire and sanitary hazards 
were major; in others the emphasis was, 
instead, on equipping and rearranging 
the interior so that the staff could oper- 
ate more efficiently. Another problem 
was that of finding adequate staff and of 
providing a management that no longer 
placed emphasis on farming operations. 
In some of the larger homes the county 
boards are experimenting with complete 
separation of the management of the 
home and the farm. In others the plan- 
ning of the home program is the re- 
sponsibility of the supervising nurse, 
working under the administrative direc- 
tion of the county home and farm super- 
intendent. In all institutions shortages in 
material, labor, and equipment have 
been and continue to be a problem. 

Almost all county homes, except the 
three that had been providing chronic 
care for some time, found themselves 
confronted with the need for setting up 
plans for medical and nursing programs; 
for determining that at the time of ad- 
mission a complete report of the patient’s 
condition, his individual needs, and ac- 
tivity limitations was available; and for 
establishing a good system of medical 
record-keeping. 

The Commission’s requirement that 
rates be established on a basis related to 


cost meant that for the first time many 
county boards have developed accurate 
accounting procedures and have ana- 
lyzed their expenditures. This has helped 
to place the financing of the homes on a 
sounder basis. Rates so far approved 
range from $40 to $55 per month and 
generally cover board, room, laundry, 
and nursing or personal care. In some 
instances this rate includes medical care. 
Additional amounts are included in the 
assistance grant as needed for clothing, 
personal incidentals, recreation, and 
medical care. These rates compare favor- 
ably with costs in private institutions for 
the aged, where rates are also estab- 
lished on a cost basis, and are consider- 
ably less than those charged by most 
private nursing homes. 


COST OF CONVERTING TO COUNTY 
NURSING HOMES 


Current costs of institutional building 
are changing so rapidly that it is difficult 
to estimate what the cost of erecting new 
buildings is. As a yardstick, however, we 
might consider the appropriation made 
by Connecticut in 1945 for building five 
infirmary units.? This appropriation was 
based on an estimated cost of $1,100 per 
bed. Comparison of this admittedly low 
figure for new construction with the cost 
of converting a representative county 
home is more than interesting. 

One of the first three counties in II- 
linois to embark on this program, that is, 
a county which developed its plans even 
before the Rennick-Laughlin bills be- 
came law, has now had its program in 
operation for eighteen months. During 
this time capital expenditures have been 
made for such items as an elevator, a fire 

9 “Official Planning for the Care of the Chronical- 
ly Ill in Other States,” a mimeographed report pre- 
pared in May, 1946, and released in preliminary 


draft by the New York State Health Preparedness 
Commission. 
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escape, a new well, and refurnishing and 
equipping of rooms and facilities for a 
hundred patients. These changes cost 
approximately $26,000, or $260 per bed. 
This demonstrates rather clearly the 
financial advantage of using existing 
plants, as opposed to planning for new 
construction which is today so beset 
with difficulties. 


STOP! DANGER! 


There are and remain many obstacles 
in a program such as Illinois has under- 
taken. There are still communities in 
which public interest is slow to recognize 
the need and in which public officials 
continue to hold the lethargic, indiffer- 
ent, and restrictive viewpoint which led 
to the bad repute of the old almshouse. 
There are some institutions which still 
have bars on their rooms or, more proper- 
ly, their cells. These, needless to say, 
have not been approved under the new 
program and will not be approved. In 
other instances, there is fear that the new 
program will insidiously lead first to 
state domination and ultimately to state 
control of the institution. 

These attitudes, evident still in a few 
scattered communities, may be con- 
trasted with that displayed by the citi- 
zens and public officials of Danville and 
the surrounding communities in Vermi- 
lion County. Near Danville is one of the 
first and finest county institutions ap- 
proved under the terms of the Rennick- 
Laughlin bills. The former Vermilion 
County “Poorhouse” became the Ver- 
milion County Nursing Home not at the 
suggestion of the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission, or because of the enact- 
ment of the Rennick-Laughlin bills, but 
because the medical profession and other 
interested persons in the county saw the 
need a number of years ago for this type 
of care. The rooms used by the untidiest 


men, who, although ambulatory, were in 
need of custodial care, had their walls, 
ceiling, and woodwork painted in fresh 
clear colors. Homespun colorful window 
hangings and bed covers were provided. 
Now even old Willie, who never kept 
himself, his bed, or his belongings in 
order, is proud of the way he makes his 
bed and keeps his possessions. 

But suppose a county overcomes dis- 
interest and inertia and establishes a 
county nursing-home program? That is 
not enough. This lethargy, this indif- 
ference, this self-satisfaction with what 
has been done can return to attack even 
the best of the county home programs 
that has been developed. It can defeat 
the best plans for good medical and 
nursing care. It can let the county nurs- 
ing homes sink again into the oblivion 
accorded the poorhouses for so many 
years. This will not happen if the com- 
munity takes responsibility for what 
happens in the county home. The com- 
munity, which is morally responsible for 
the actions of the elected and appointed 
officials, must acquaint itself, although 
too often it does not, with what happens 
in the county nursing home. 

How many persons in Chicago, for ex- 
ample, know that at Oak Forest, the 
county institution in Cook County, there 
is a staff of fourteen graduate nurses to 
supervise the nursing needs of a popula- 
tion of twenty-three hundred, of whom 
twelve hundred are hospital-ward pa- 
tients. Of these fourteen, one is super- 
visor of nurses, one works in the operat- 
ing-room, and one is in the dispensary. 
The remainder of the care in this institu- 
tion is given in part by paid untrained 
attendants but in greater part by other 
inmates. That word “inmates” is used 
advisedly. At Oak Forest persons are in- 
mates, not patients. They cannot have 
their own clothes unless they are able to 
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HENRY CouNTY CONVALESCENT HOME 





This was one of the homes which went out “on its own” and developed a program that helped “sell” 


the county home legislation. 





CHAMPAIGN COUNTY HOME AND HOSPITAL 


An institution with an excelient medical and nursing progres, developed under the supervision 
the Champaign County Medical Society. 
























































VIEW OF THE SERVING KITCHEN OF THE CHAMPAIGN COUNTY HOME AND HospitTAL 
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do laundry themselves because it would 
be too difficult to see that garments were 
returned to the proper owner; besides 
that, there is no place for the greater 
number of persons in the institution to 
keep their possessions. Granted that it is 
difficult to obtain staff for Oak Forest 
and that this is one of the reasons why 
the institution is so understaffed, we 
must still face the fact that nurses and 
physicians do not want to work in a 
place where standards for patients and 
personnel are inadequate. The standards 
are inadequate because the personnel 
cannot be obtained, and so we have the 
familiar vicious circle. It takes hard work 
and an aggressive determination to break 
that cycle and an even more heartbreak- 
ing effort to keep it from forming again. 
Oak Forest is an example of an institu- 
tion that was ahead of the times in physi- 
cal plant and program at the time it was 
built. The status quo has been main- 
tained, just as in some downstate institu- 
tions with management emphasis on the 
plant and farming operations rather than 
on individualized care of the patients. 

This is cited as only one example of a 
community’s lack of knowledge and in- 
terest in conditions of the county institu- 
tion. Citizen groups should constitute 
themselves investigating committees of 
such a public institution and should de- 
mand better standards. No program can 
continue to grow after the impetus of its 
beginnings fades away without active 
support and even the “‘needling”’ of inter- 
ested citizens. The wise county board 
seeks such interest in an organized man- 
ner; the indifferent ones, it is hoped, will 
have it thrust upon them. 

Another pitfall in the operation of the 
county nursing-home program is that 
approach which believes that paint, soap 
and water, and new beds make a county 
nursing home. True, this is an essential 





part of the nursing home, but, together 
with the building which has been freed of 
fire and sanitary hazards, it is only the 
framework. Within this framework must 
be built a program for the care of the 
patients: medical care, including what- 
ever physical therapy the patient group 
requires, nursing care, occupation and 
recreational therapy, social service, per- 
sonal liberty, and the consideration of 
the individual social and emotional needs 
of the patients. 

A final pitfall which must be avoided 
is that of ill-advised interference with 
the management of the county nursing 
home. So far the Illinois Public Aid Com- 
mission has not found this in the coun- 
ties in which approvals have been given 
the county homes. Those county boards, 
working for a good program, see the need 
for obtaining able superintendents and 
giving them a free hand in establishing 
and operating the program. 


LONG-RANGE PLANS 


What has been achieved so far and 
where does Illinois hope to go from here? 
There have been demonstrated the re- 
sults of full co-operation between state 
and local governments and between pub- 
lic and private medical and nursing 
agencies in developing these county 
homes as a part of Illinois’ total plan for 
long-term patients. Twelve homes with 
room for 660 patients have so far met 
minimum standards which permit ap- 
proval by the Public Aid Commission. 
These homes in Champaign, DeKalb, 
DeWitt, Fayette, Henry, Lee, Menard, 
Mercer, Rock Island, Vermilion, Warren, 
and Whiteside counties have set their 
goals for the next year and will continue 
to make improvements in the physical 
institution, the staff, and the program 
which is designed to meet the individual 
medical, nursing, and social needs of the 
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patients in the institutions. More than 
thirty other homes are considering plans 
which will enable them to achieve these 
same objectives. The Commission in 
turn has been considering steps toward 
long-range integration of the medical 
services in these homes under the general 
direction of the State Medical Advisory 
Committee, which would help local medi- 
cal groups to establish good medical pro- 
grams in all county institutions. The 
Commission has been working with ap- 
propriate agencies in the state to obtain 
advice in the area of occupational and 
recreational therapy for the county 
homes. Eventually it is hoped that social 
services would also be available in the 
county homes, not only to those persons 
who are recipients of assistance and who, 
therefore, have available the social serv- 
ices in the county departments of public 
assistance, but also to persons who pay 
for care from their own resources and 
who, like any other sick individual, often 
have problems which require the help of 
a social worker. 

The county home program is only a 
beginning in what we hope in Illinois will 
be a many-sided attack on the problem 
of providing better care for the chronical- 
ly ill and other long-term patients. A be- 
ginning was made by the same General 
Assembly which passed the Rennick- 
Laughlin bills. In addition to providing 
for the first time for licensing and regula- 
tion of private profit nursing homes by 
the State Department of Public Health, 
the Sixty-fourth General Assembly of 
Illinois created a legislative commission 
on the care of chronically ill persons. 
This commission has been conducting 
extensive research and holding public 
hearings throughout the past year, and it 
is expected that it will come before the 
Sixty-fifth General Assembly with a leg- 
islative program which will further de- 
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velop facilities to meet this urgent need. 
Care in voluntary institutions, in pro- 
prietary nursing homes licensed and su- 
pervised by an appropriate state agency, 
in the patient’s own home with the help 
of housekeeping and nursing service—all 
will constitute units in a comprehensive 
plan. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 
WELFARE STRUCTURE 


The Illinois experience has demon- 
strated, I believe, a number of things of 
importance for our future planning for 
social welfare, nationally, in the states, 
and in the local communities. First of all, 
I believe that it has proved that there is 
a need for sheltered or institutional care 
as part of our social security structure. 
We lost sight of this need in our en- 
thusiasm to develop’ a_federal-state 
“home relief”? system which would be 
free of the inhumanities of the old poor 
law. We have found that some of our 
assistance recipients need institutional 
care and that the public as well as the 
private or voluntary medical institution 
has a new and vital role to play in the 
emerging structure of federal, state, and 
local services.*° We have found, further- 


10In the 1945 joint annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of State Public Assistance and Wel- 
fare Administrators and the National Council of 
Local Public Welfare Administrators held in Chicago 
in December, 1945, under the sponsorship of the 
American Public Welfare Association, the local ad- 
ministrators voted unanimously in favor of an 
amendment to the federal Social Security Act which 
would permit matching of grants to persons volun- 
tarily residing in public institutions. While there was 
some division of opinion among the state adminis- 
trators and no formal vote was taken, the consensus 
of this group also was in favor of such an amend- 
ment. Later the Board of Directors of the American 
Public Welfare Association supported the plan- 
which was incorporated in the Association’s legisla, 
tive program and given to Congress through the 
Forand Bill (H.R. 5686). This bill was seriously con- 
sidered but not acted on by the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 
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VERMILION County HoME 


An unusually attractive home in a lovely setting, although trees are now bare 








INTERIOR VIEW OF THE VERMILION CouNTY HOME 


A bright, cheerful, clean dining-room for the patients. The small tables help to create a homelike 
atmosphere. 
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Warp IN A County HOME AFTER RECONVERSION 
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more, that county and local units of gov- 
ernment, in certain areas at least, may 
well maintain such institutions because 
we need institutions that are near to 
home, close to the people who require 
them, and proximate to the scrutiny of 
local people who can immediately call to 
account local officials who permit any 
decline in standards of care or treatment. 

The emerging public institution in this 
field of care for the sick and infirm pre- 
sents us also with a somewhat different 
function for the county or local unit of 
government than that which once ob- 
tained in the operation of the old alms- 
house, or even as still prevails in opera- 
tion of some city or county public hospi- 
tals. The county infirmary no longer pro- 
vides care “free” to those certified by the 
poor relief official or other official as eli- 
gible for admission. The public now simp- 
ly maintains the plant and staffs the so- 
called “public institution,” while care, no 
longer “free” (at cost of “pauper” 
stigma), is offered for purchase at cost by 
the public assistance recipient and the 
self-supporting individual alike. The 
public assistance recipient has the same 
dignity of status, the same freedom of 
movement into or out of the institution, 
and the same choice to purchase care 
from public, voluntary, or profit institu- 
tion as does a sick person whose income 
does not come from public funds. 

I believe that it is most important to 
emphasize this principle of purchasing 
care, on a cost basis, in a public institu- 
tion and also the principle of giving the 
patient his choice between public and 
voluntary or proprietary institution. 
When the patient, whether poor or self- 
supporting, is free to choose, there can 
be no pauper stigma attached to any 
public institution, for there will be no 
public institution serving only the 
“poor.” Furthermore, when the patient 
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(or the social agency serving him) pur- 
chases care from the public unit of gov- 
ernment operating the public institu- 
tion—instead of entering the institution 
as a free patient, as is the general prac- 
tice in such public institutions as state 
hospitals for the mentally ill—the con- 
trol of treatment and service is with the 
persons served, not with the institution.” 
If treatment and service are poor, the 
patient may leave the substandard insti- 
tution and seek care elsewhere. 

The shift in the function of govern- 
mental agencies statutorily responsible 


for the public institution aspect of the 


public welfare program from that of es- 
tablishing, maintaining, and operating a 
public institution giving free care to the 
sick poor to that of only establishing, 
maintaining, and operating a public in- 
stitution at which care can be purchased 
at moderate cost by the poor and self- 
supporting alike is now matched by a 
similar trend in the function of homes for 
the aged supported by private philan- © 
thropy. Originally, these homes took in a 
few residents on a charity basis. Al- 
though our old age assistance laws have 
long made unnecessary private charity 
for needy persons sixty-five or over, 
many of these homes today still continue 
to appeal for community-fund and tag- 
day contributions on the basis of their 
charity to “the sick and helpless and 


tt Public institutions for the infirm or chronically 
ill or public general hospitals are not strictly com- 
parable to public institutions for the mentally ill, or 
even to public institutions for the tuberculous. Since 
the latter involve not only the welfare of the patient 
but also the public safety and the public health, they 
present an argument for free care which does not 
obtain in the former. There is, however, room for 
interesting speculation as to what extent the free 
care, combined with the remoteness of the institu- 
tion from the homes and friends of the patients, has 
brought about public and patient apathy and thus 
contributed to the decline in standards of care and 
treatment in free public institutions, especially the 
state hospitals for the mentally ill. 
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destitute aged.”’ In some states, aid to 
the needy aged or the blind is denied by 
statute to residents of private institu- 
tions as well as to inmates of public insti- 
tutions. 

In Illinois, residents of such private 
institutions have been able to qualify for 
assistance, provided their care has not 
already been purchased through a life- 
care contract. But prior to June, 1946, 
the Illinois policy for enabling such old 
age pension or blind assistance recipients 
as were fortunate enough to gain admis- 
sion to these private institutions to pur- 
chase their care therein revealed a confu- 
sion as to the proper division of responsi- 
bility between private charity and public 
assistance. Prior to this date, the rate for 
care of an Illinois old age pension or 
blind assistance recipient residing in a 
private institution for the aged was com- 
puted at the difference between the aver- 
age per capita cost and the average gen- 
eral home income. This deficit financing 
quite clearly used the public assistance 
grant to supplement private charitable 
contributions, thus placing initial re- 
sponsibility for support on private char- 
ity and contradicting the principle of the 
public meeting with public funds the 
needs in full of those whose care had been 
recognized by statute as a public re- 
sponsibility. 

Obviously, this was a contradiction in 
basic philosophy, and obviously it oper- 
ated to limit more and more the openings 
in private institutions made available to 
public assistance recipients. They simply 
could not compete with persons with pri- 
vate resources who could pay the cost 
rate offered by the institutions to persons 
seeking admission on a month-to-month 
pay basis, rather than the old life-care 
contract basis.” 


™ A conference called in Washington, D.C., June 
27, 1946, by Miss Jane M. Hoey, director of the 


Since June, 1946, the Illinois Public 
Aid Commission has followed a new pol- 
icy whereby the Commission negotiates 
with private institutions for the aged a 
rate at which they will accept recipients 
of old age pension or blind assistance. 
This rate is based on the per capita cost 
to the institution of maintaining its 
plant, its staff, and its nursing and other 
services. Thus, private institutions for 
the aged are now offering care to public 
assistance recipients as well as to private 
pay patients on a cost basis in exactly the 
same manner as the county governments 
maintaining public institutions are offer- 
ing care on a cost basis. 

What does this mean for private phi- 
lanthropy? I think that it means that 
more and more private philanthropy will 
not support private institutions for the 
aged as institutions offering charity any 
more than our voluntary hospitals now- 
adays provide charity for public assist- 
ance recipients or others unable to meet 
their hospital bills from private funds. 
Today, some unit of government is ex- 
pected to pay the bill for the assistance 
recipient—or give him an allowance in 
his assistance grant sufficient to enable 
the recipient to pay his own bill! 

This suggests, I think, that the func- 
tion of private philanthropy in support- 
ing private institutions for the aged is 
changing, just as is the function of units 
of government, such as the county 
boards. More and more, I believe, it will 
be the role of private philanthropy to es- 
tablish, maintain, and operate good in- 
stitutions for care of the infirm (which 


Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Admin- 
istration, brought together representatives of na- 
tional private welfare agencies and officials of sev- 
eral state public assistance agencies to discuss 
“sheltered care for the aged.”’ Reports from the pri- 
vate welfare agency representatives indicated that 
the life-care contract is rapidly being replaced by the 
monthly rate system. 
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institutions might well lead the way for 
the public institution in experimenting 
with new and better methods of treat- 
ment, care, and social service). Private 
philanthropy will not give care in these 
private institutions as a “charity.” Care 
will be offered for purchase at cost by 
public assistance recipient and private 
individual alike, just as it is now pur- 
chased in the voluntary hospital operat- 
ing not for profit. The charity will lie in 
the maintenance of the institution and in 
the quality of care offered at cost. 

To summarize, then, the last eleven 
and one-half years of administering our 
social security laws and the experiment 
recently inaugurated in Illinois to con- 
vert the former poorhouses into county 
institutions for the chronically ill have 
these implications for the emerging new 
function of the institution, especially the 
public institution, in our total planning 
to meet the present-day health and wel- 
fare needs of our people: — 

1. Provision for sheltered or institu- 
tional care is a necessary part of total 
planning for the social welfare. Home re- 
lief alone is not sufficient to meet the 
needs of people in a modern welfare pro- 
gram, especially in view of the growing 
problem of chronic disease and other 
long-term illness. 

2. The public institution has a vital 
and important part to play in meeting 
the institutional needs of persons who 
are sick and infirm or who otherwise can- 
not adjust to living in the normal com- 
munity. Such public institutions should 
be locally placed and locally controlled, 
under proper supervision by an appro- 
priate state agency. Yesterday’s alms- 
house must be transformed into today’s 
public infirmary for the chronically ill. 


3. Public institutions should be con- 
ceived of as only one of many units in 
total community planning for the sick, 
the infirm, and the chronically ill. The 
public assistance recipient, as well as the 
self-supporting person of moderate 
means, should have free choice of facil- 
ity, whether public or private. He should 
also have freedom to move into or out of 
the institution, according to whether or 
not the care and service are satisfactory. 

4. A new function appears to be emerg- 
ing, for units of government statutorily 
responsible for maintaining and operat- 
ing public institutions as well as for pri- 
vate philanthropy maintaining and op- 
erating private institutions. The govern- 
mental body and the board of the private 
philanthropic institution are now more 
and more being called upon to establish, 
maintain, staff, and operate the institu- 
tion as a facility at which care can be 
purchased by rich and poor alike. This 
system will and should supplant the 
former system whereby a pauper or a 
charity stigma attached to all persons in 
the institution merely because they were 
given so-called “‘free care” in the institu- 
tion. 

5. Rethinking and reshaping the rela- 
tionship between home relief and institu- 
tional care, between public institution 
and private institution, between local, 
county, and district or state institution, 
constitute a challenge for welfare plan- 
ning in the next decade. It is to be hoped 
that the same constructive evolution can 
occur in this field as has occurred during 
the past decade in the development of 
federal-state-local and public agency-— 
private agency relationships in the field 
of home assistance and social services. 
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THE ROLE OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


ELIZABETH BRANDEIS 


ECAUSE of the importance of unem- 
B ployment compensation in any 
present-day program of social se- 
curity, it seems necessary to call atten- 
tion to some controversial points in the 
article on “Unemployment Compensa- 
tion in Wisconsin,” by Walter A. Mor- 
ton, which appeared in the September 
Review. To set the record straight, cer- 
tain comments on that article are clearly 
indicated. Others may at least serve as a 
mild antidote; and some may help to 
clarify the basic issues involved as to the 
proper role of the unemployment com- 
pensation program. 

A personal word, first, to correct Mr. 
Morton’s distorted interpretation of a 
statement as to wages, unemployment 
benefits, and relief which he quotes 
from my article ‘What Road Is For- 
ward in Social Security?’* After ignoring 
my article’s reference to general relief as 
“notoriously inadequate in some parts of 
the country,” Mr. Morton follows his 
partial quotation by citing the low mini- 
mum amount of benefits set by many 
state laws. He then alleges that I believe 
that “relief payments should be less than 
this [minimum] amount.” That is, of 
course, absurd on its face. It is also 
unscholarly. I do not believe that any 
fair reading of my whole article—from 
which Mr. Morton quotes a part— 
would support his warped interpretation 
of my quoted words. 

In discussing the relative level of 

* Chapter iii in Problems of the Postwar World, 
ed. T. C. T. McCormick (New York: McGraw- 


Hill Book Co., 1945). Various “quotes” below are 
from that same chapter, if not otherwise identified. 


wages, unemployment benefits, and re- 
lief, I was referring to average payments 
and was not mixing up minimums of one 
type with maximums of another. Of 
course, some relief payments, based on 
the needs of a large family, do—and 
should—exceed average relief payments, 
average benefits, and even maximum 
benefits. But my point was that, just as 
social policy requires wage levels to be 
higher than benefit levels (which even 
Mr. Morton admits), so, too, the general 
level of unemployment benefits—paid as 
an earned right, without any means 
test—is and should be higher than the 
general level of relief payments based on 
need. So much for that red herring. 

Next, it should be worth while to 
scrutinize some of the figures used in 
Mr. Morton’s article, to appraise their 
accuracy and their significance, and then 
to examine some of his alleged facts be- 
fore turning to basic issues. 

For instance, Mr. Morton criticizes 
the low average benefits paid in this 
country for total unemployment and 
says that the average has “increased 
recently ....to about $15” per week. 
That figure is too far out of date to pose 
as “recent” in a scholarly journal. By 
September, 1946, the national average 
check for total unemployment had been 
over $16 for about two years; and over 
$17 for more than a year.” Though bene- 
fit levels and maximums are still none 
too adequate, Mr. Morton should hesi- 


2 Even when Mr. Morton’s figure is modernized, 
his ensuing comparison of an actual average with a 
proposed federal maximum tends to mislead the 
casual reader. 
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tate to allege that “benefits have been 
held down” when even the Social Se- 
curity Board, a severe critic of the state 
systems, has admitted that the benefit 
improvements made by the states in 
1945 were “impressive.” His criteria 
must be hypothetical, since the gains are 
very real. 

Many of the figures used in Mr. Mor- 
ton’s article are directed against ‘‘ex- 
perience rating” under Wisconsin’s law. 
They relate to the average contribution 
rates paid by Wisconsin employers for 
various years, to their large savings, and 
to the fund’s corresponding net “losses” 
in revenue. He cites and tabulates quite a 
variety of such figures, without explaining 
apparently conflicting items enough to 
reconcile them. Some of his figures can- 
not possibly be reconciled with each 
other. As to the average rate of contribu- 
tions actually collected from Wisconsin 
employers on their pay rolls for various 
years, the average rates set forth at one 
point (n. 11) are correct. The others 
are either noncomparable or else incor- 
rect (as in his Table 2), probably because 
of his failure (a) to interpret correctly 
whatever data he used for his computa- 
tions and (b) to check his inferences, 
estimates, and conclusions with official 
sources. 

His resulting errors are rather sizable. 
Mr. Morton says (n. 11) that Wiscon- 
sin’s experience-rating system “saved 
employers about $40,000,000 from 1938 
to 1943.” The actual six-year total was 
under $30.6 million, so his figure is $9.4 
million, or some 30 per cent, too high. 
When using the “current data,” Mr. 
Morton estimates the “loss” for 1945 at 
“about $13,000,000” in one place and 
over $15.3 million in his Table 2. The 
actual figure was under $8.9 million, so 
the error exceeds either 46 per cent or 72 
per cent, based on the correct amount. 


(Incidentally, he arrives at his “about 
$13 million” somewhat mysteriously, by 
subtracting $26 million from $36 million.) 
Finally, what about grand-total figures 
through 1945? Mr. Morton estimates the 
“net loss” to Wisconsin’s fund, from ex- 
perience rating, at “roughly $52,000,- 
ooo.” The actual figure was $34.2 mil- 
lion, so his aggregate error was 52 per 
cent above the correct amount. 

An appropriate comment was made 
many years ago, in quite a different con- 
nection, by a keen observer of business 
and finance: “Remember, O Stranger, 
Arithmetic is the first of the sciences and 
the mother of safety.’ 

Of course, it is true that Wisconsin 
employers have over the years paid sub- 
stantially less than the 2.7 per cent on 
pay roll which they might have paid if 
there had been no experience rating. 
Further, their largest annual savings to 
date are occurring in 1946. It is, there- 
fore, important to remember that such 
savings are always based on the very 
large reserves already accumulated. Wis- 
consin’s current benefit-fund balance, 
despite Mr. Morton’s concern over large 
savings in pay-roll tax by employers, is 
very ample indeed, as he himself admits. 
(It was over $188.4 million at the close of 
August, 1946, after more than $10.6 mil- 
lion in benefits had been paid during the 
year after V-J Day.) As a matter of fact, 
moreover, lack of funds was not a limit- 
ing factor when 1945 benefit improve- 
ments were being considered. 

As to Wisconsin’s action on the 1945 
“Mullen amendments,” Mr. Morton’s 
half-truths are misleading. The main 
1945 bill had been jointly recommended 

3 Louis D. Brandeis, quoted in the Preface of his 
book Other People’s Money (New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., 1914). (He was, incidentally, a 
strong believer in the importance of individual 


employer “experience rating” under state unemploy- 
ment compensation laws.) 
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by employer and labor representatives. 
It materially liberalized the law’s benefit 
provisions, especially as to maximum 
duration and various eligibility clauses. 
The Mullen amendments to that bill had 
no practical chance and were offered so 
late in the session that they endangered 
final action on the whole bill. Under all 
the circumstances, Wisconsin’s _ best- 
informed labor leaders opposed Mullen’s 
amendments. His proposals did not fail 
because of experience rating and the in- 
terstate competition argument, as Mr. 
Morton implies.4 They failed because 
Wisconsin’s legislators were unwilling to 
pay jobless civilians a higher maximum 
than the $20 per week set by Congress 
for jobless veterans, thought forty weeks 
of duration excessive, and doubted 
(along with some labor leaders) whether 
dependents allowances belong in unem- 
ployment compensation. As for Wiscon- 
sin’s Unemployment Compensation De- 
partment, it has consistently worked, 
with a representative joint advisory com- 
mittee, toward more adequate benefit 
protection, and has encouraged similar 
action in other states. 


EXPERIENCE RATING—AND STEADIER 
JOBS 


Turning now to some of the more basic 
issues raised by Mr. Morton, space 
hardly permits much debate on individ- 
ual employer experience rating. But it 
should be noted that forty-five unemploy- 
ment compensation laws now vary the 
contribution rates of employers, based on 
their varying experience, and that bene- 
fit protection under these laws has been 
widely and substantially improved dur- 


4In fact, Wisconsin’s benefit provisions might 
have been improved less rapidly but for experience 
rating, which has given employers a recognized 
interest in the system and has helped to make pos- 
sible the introduction of joint “agreed” bills in 
each session of the legislature. 


ing recent years.’ As one observer put it, 
“There seems to have been more inter- 
state rivalry to liberalize benefits than 
‘interstate competition’ to hold them 
down.’ 

A major purpose and effect of experi- 
ence rating is to treat actual benefit pay- 
ments’ not as generalized social costs 
but, rather, as specific business costs; 
and that treatment seems to me socially 
equitable and important, despite Mr. 
Morton’s contrary views.* In this con- 
nection, he first warns that a tax high 
enough to make labor an overhead cost 
would be an impediment to high-level 
employment; but later he criticizes the 
advocates of experience rating for not 
going all the way. In reply, practical 
measures must always operate within 
practical limits, whether or not theory 
and criticism do.® 

Mr. Morton’s current all-or-nothing 
approach is mostly a repetition of the 
theoretical attack he made on Wiscon- 
sin’s law some thirteen years ago, in 
1933."° He still ignores the constructive 

5 To quote one of the authorities cited by Mr. 
Morton, Charles A. Myers says: “Since 1941 there 
has been a gradual liberalization of benefit amounts 
and durations in experience rating states as well as 
— (American Economic Review, June, 1945, p. 
35°). 

6 Paul A. Raushenbush, in National Municipal 
Review, September, 1943. 


7“That part of the [unemployment] risk in- 
volved in providing compensation for laid-off 
workers,” to quote what I said specifically rather 
than a short general phrase. 


8 Thousands of smaller employers, in competitive 
fields, are paying low rates in Wisconsin, based on 
their actual records under the law. 


*Mr. Morton gives Wisconsin’s “maximum” 
contribution rate as only 2.7 per cent instead of 4 
per cent. With rates varying between zero and 4 per 
cent, the actual range is hardly inconsiderable. 


t0 Walter A. Morton, “The Aims of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance with Especial Reference to the 
Wisconsin Act,” American Economic Review, Sep- 
tember, 1933, pp. 395-412. His critique from the 
sidelines was soon: answered by two of the law’s 
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possibility (now being tried in forty-five 
states) of putting a moderate penalty on 
instability, to find out experimentally 
how far it will operate to induce more 
regular employment. He lightly asserts 
that “experience” has now confirmed his 
view that Wisconsin’s law is “‘ineffective 
as a stabilization device,” yet the reader 
who studies his supporting references 
will hardly find them so conclusive.™ 
Admittedly, the last ten years of 
benefit payments in Wisconsin cannot 
provide conclusive proof of the efficacy 
of the experience-rating incentive. The 
five war years of overfull employment 
are of no value as evidence, and the pre- 
ceding period of employer rate variation 
was very short. On the other hand, Mr. 
Morton ignores entirely the best avail- 
able testimony—that of a considerable 
group of Wisconsin employers, who told 
in 1940 of their stabilization efforts and 
achievements, which they ascribed main- 
ly to the stimulus exerted by Wisconsin’s 
law.” In working toward more regular 
jobs therefore, experience rating can 
supply a much stronger practical induce- 
ment than Mr. Morton recognizes." 
Labor, now seeking guaranteed annual 
wages, is beginning to stress what em- 
ployers can do to make work and wages 
steadier, and rightly so. After all, greater 
security on the job is of vital interest to 
workers. For instance, the C.I.0. has 


active proponents (Harold M. Groves and Eliza- 
beth Brandeis, “Economic Bases of the Wisconsin 
Unemployment Reserves Act,’’ American Economic 
Review, March, 1934, pp. 38-52). 


1 The best early study, by Charles A. Myers, 
was made in 1938, before experience rating became 
fully effective in Wisconsin. 


12 Compare the printed transcript of Wisconsin’s 
June, 1940, Conference on Steadier Jobs. 


13 See also the case studies in To Make Jobs More 
Steady and To Make More Steady Jobs (St. Paul, 
Minn.: Webb Publishing Co., 1942). 


recently declared that “most employers 
have not had good enough reasons to 
make them really try to stabilize their 
own activities at a high level..... The 
strongest reason a businessman can have 
for doing something is that it pays..... 
Management needs an incentive to keep 
workers employed.’’4 And further: ‘“‘La- 
bor believes that if wages become a fixed 
cost, like rent and interest, employers 
will devise methods of meeting this cost 
without loss... .. If the individual em- 
ployer cannot regularize his activities 
alone, then groups of employers or entire 
industries or even inter-industry groups 
can apply their ingenuity to stabilizing 
markets, production and jobs.’ 

True, the C.I.O. does not favor experi- 
ence rating, but its arguments for guar- 
anteed annual wages are unavoidably 
arguments for another device which 
gives employers a financial incentive to 
prevent what unemployment they can. 
As I have said before, ‘‘Of course, experi- 
ence rating alone is not going to solve the 
unemployment problem; but it is one of 
the steps in the right direction. It puts 
emphasis on steady jobs which can in- 
crease purchasing power and on steady 
plant operation which can reduce costs. 
These are the methods by which more 
goods can be sold and more jobs cre- 
gage 2° 2% Experience rating must be 
preserved in our American compensation 
system because it is an integral part of a 
constructive attack on unemploy- 
ment.”’* We need to work toward regular 
employment, and that will also help us 


4C.1.0. Department of Research and Educa- 
tion, “Guaranteed Wages the Year Round” (1945). 


*K. P. Ellickson, “Labor’s Demand for Real 
Employment Security,” Yale Law Journal, De- 
cember, 1945. 


16 American Labor Legislation Review, Decem- 
ber, 1940. 
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to secure full employment. Therefore, we 
should use fully the constructive devices 
we have already at hand.?7 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
AND RELIEF 


A basic conflict in views remains as to 
the proper role of unemployment com- 
pensation and its relation to relief. The 
views matter more than the labels, yet 
Mr. Morton seeks to belittle what I 
called the “functional” approach to so- 
cial security by suggesting that it is 
peculiar to me. The name may be, but 
the facts are not." “American social se- 
curity is functional, in that it has dis- 
tinguished rather sharply between indus- 
trial and personal hazards.”’ Its diverse 
programs have sought “‘to meet varying 
needs with appropriately varying reme- 
dies.” More than an integrated system of 
palliatives is needed. “The functional 
approach gives social security two objec- 
tives: to fill a gap left by private enter- 
prise and, wherever possible, to help re- 
duce the size of the gap. It follows that 
social security programs must be differ- 
entiated on the basis of the risk against 
which each is directed.”’ 

In this country, unemployment com- 
pensation was “preceded by two other 
extensive programs, relief and public 
work. There is rather general agreement 
that both should continue to supplement 
unemployment compensation in the fu- 
ture.” Especially as to cases of prolonged 
unemployment, that appears to be the 
prevailing American view, even though 

17 As to experience rating, see also my articles in 
the American Labor Legislation Review, March, 1935, 
and in Law and Contemporary Problems, January, 
1936. 


18 Working out and enacting concrete solutions 
for specific problems has been far more typical 
of Wisconsin, and of the progressive approach used 
by American labor and liberals generally, than have 
“integrated systems.” 


Mr. Morton and some others disagree. 
The practical boundary between benefits 
and relief will continue to shift, however, 
to the extent that longer benefits are pro- 
vided on a social insurance (“earned- 
rights”) basis." 

Mr. Morton’s thesis that unemploy- 
ment compensation has in the past done 
less than it should have to ease the gen- 
eral-relief burden is valid, within limits; 
but the Wisconsin figures he uses to 
buttress his point seem to prove rather 
too much. They cover 1936 through 
1942, thereby including two years (1936- 
37) during which unemployment com- 
pensation was not yet in full operation. 
They include as “unemployment relief”’ 
the cost of many small but needed public 
works, completed as W.P.A. or work 
relief. They fail to recognize that a sub- 
stantial share of relief in Wisconsin has 
been for destitution in traditionally poor 
northern counties with little or no indus- 
try, instead of being wholly due to “in- 
dustrial unemployment” as that term is 
commonly used. So Mr. Morton’s rough- 
and-ready method of attributing nearly 
all types of relief costs to “industrial 
unemployment” is rather dubious. Nev- 
ertheless, Mr. Morton concludes that the 
unemployment compensation law’s cov- 
ered employers should finance, by taxes 
on their pay rolls, enough benefits to re- 
place nearly all “relief’’ costs, whatever 
their cause or type, on the ground that 
such costs are preponderantly due to 
“industrial unemployment.” 

How do Mr. Morton’s figures work out 
for 1938? From his total 1938 relief costs 
of $90 million he deducts the rock-bot- 
tom $2 million relief costs of the war’s 


19 The “earned-rights” concept is less “shaky” 
and indefinite than Mr. Mortonclaims. The current 
practical distinction between relief and _ social- 
insurance programs is based on public opinion as 
reflected in actual current statutes. 
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boom year, 1944, and then concludes 
that roughly $88 million was due to in- 
dustrial unemployment in 1938 and 
should have been financed as benefits by 
an employer tax on covered pay rolls. 
His conclusion is slightly preposterous, 
because from 1937 to 1938 those same 
pay rolls dropped less than $64 million— 
a drop which could hardly have caused 
$88 million (or even half that sum) to be 
spent for 1938 relief. 

Mr. Morton knows that past experi- 
ence does not always indicate present 
conditions or future trends, so he cites 
three reasons why unemployment com- 
pensation ‘“‘was such an insignificant fac- 
tor in absorbing this cost,” and admits 
that all three reasons have been cor- 
rected or improved since 1938. To what 
extent? He does not say. Yet figures are 
readily available for the past year, July, 
1945, through June, 1946. Unemploy- 
ment was fairly heavy during that year, 
from V-J Day on. Wisconsin paid out 
only $2.2 million for “general relief,” but 
$9.9 million in unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits, so unemployment com- 
pensation was over 80 per cent of the 
combined total.?° That current fact may 
not prove typical, but it is a helpful sup- 
plement to Mr. Morton’s older data. 

Of course, unemployment benefit pay- 
ments and relief payments do help im- 
portantly to sustain mass purchasing 
power. More adequate payments of both 
types would help even more and are de- 
sirable.” In fact, payments fully equaling 
wages might theoretically help most in 
that one respect; but it does not on that 


a0 This excludes $13.2 million in federal readjust- 
ment allowances paid to unemployed veterans 
through Wisconsin’s Unemployment Compensation 
Department. 


2t Current benefits do, however, replace a larger 
part of current wage losses than is indicated by the 
usually quoted percentages (which are based partly 
on periods after benefits have ceased). 


account follow that benefit or relief levels 
can or should be raised to equal wage 
levels, or that the level of benefits—often 
described as the unemployed worker’s 
“first line of defense’—should be no 
higher than average relief payments 
based on need. The very fact that bene- 
fits are limited in duration, whereas relief 
is not, has resulted in public acceptance 
of higher payment levels in one program 
than in the other. 

As to the proper amount of weekly 
benefits, even Mr. Morton recognizes 
some practical problems: “In order to 
make work more attractive than leisure 
it may be necessary in practice to make 
compensation standards (except for 
those in the very low-paid groups) only 
half or two-thirds of this [wage] amount, 
as experience dictates.’ Many state laws 
already use higher fractions in the low 
pay brackets and otherwise approach the 
recommended fractions—except at the 
point where the weekly maximum pay- 
ment applies. And that is the point over 
which there has been the greatest public 
concern during reconversion, lest the 
maximum benefit equal “take-home” 
pay on the only jobs actually available. 

It is.easy for Mr. Morton, as an arm- 
chair economist, to dismiss lightly the 
dilemma created by the desire to main- 
tain individual and total purchasing 
power while avoiding the danger of 
malingering or of making labor too im- 
mobile. He calls these questions “largely 
matters of administration and not of 
economic principle.” Those of us who are 
nearer the actual job of making an 
unemployment compensation program 
function—and still keep the support 
of the general public—cannot afford the 
luxury of thinking only in terms of “‘eco- 
nomic principle.” Public opinion does 
not ignore such practical problems, and 
they do affect substantive legislation. 
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A valid case can certainly be made for 
more adequate unemployment benefits 
for somewhat longer periods, with some 
resultant easing of relief loads, but Mr. 
Morton goes far beyond this by propos- 
ing that unemployment compensation 
benefits virtually replace relief. Spe- 
cifically, he favors an unlimited duration 
of these benefits, presumably with wide 
coverage; assumes that little “relief” 
would then remain; and wants covered 
employers to foot the bill for paying 
benefits to nearly everyone, indefinitely. 
That type of financing deserves specific 
comment, a bit later, but let us turn first 
to Mr. Morton’s proposal for unlimited 
benefit duration. In his own words: “In- 
stead of having two systems, unemploy- 
ment compensation and local relief, 
these ought to be integrated into a single 
system designed to provide compensa- 
tion for the involuntarily unemployed for 
as long as they remain without jobs.” 

It is significant that even the British 
Labour Government has refused to ac- 
cept the kind of unlimited program Mr. 
Morton advocates, despite the fact that 
the British Fund is financed on a tri- 
partite basis. The new National Insur- 
ance Act does not provide for unlimited 
duration of unemployment benefits, as 
proposed in the original Beveridge 
Plan,” nor for universal coverage by such 
benefits. Benefits are paid to workers 
credited with 156 contributions to the 
Fund (i.e., on an earned-rights basis) for 
a duration of 180 days, plus some addi- 
tional days based on contributions paid 
and benefits received during the preced- 
ing four years. To workers unemployed 
after these rights are exhausted, the min- 
ister may (mot shall) pay “temporary” 


22 Even Sir William Beveridge, though he pro- 
posed no limit on benefit duration, declared that 
no one should be allowed to stay idle on benefit 
more than six months. 


benefits for a further period on the rec- 
ommendation of a local tribunal in the 
individual case.?3 These supplementary 
benefits are to be paid directly by the 
Exchequer, not from the National Insur- 
ance Fund. This restriction on unlimited 
duration of regular unemployment bene- 
fits was vigorously attacked during the 
parliamentary debate on the bill.74 It 
was repeatedly defended by the Minister 
of National Insurance, who declared: 
“The government have given serious con- 
sideration to this unemployment benefit 
and its relationship to the Fund. They 
have come to the view that only short- 
term unemployment ought to be borne 
by the Insurance Fund. We believe that 
responsibility for long-term unemploy- 
ment should be undertaken by the State 
as a direct responsibility.”s 

In the United States, where unemploy- 
ment compensation is financed not on a 
tripartite basis but entirely by employer 
pay-roll taxes, it would be even more 
unreasonable to expect the unemploy- 
ment compensation system to carry the 
whole burden of aid for general mass 
unemployment during a prolonged de- 
pression. I do not believe that public 
opinion would favor such a program. 
During the early months unemployment 
compensation benefits can properly carry 
the primary load, but not indefinitely, as 
Mr. Morton urges—not even if the flat 
pay-roll taxation he favors were used. 

Those who favor some such integrated 
system should seriously consider what it 
might look like in actual practice. It 
might turn out to be a unified relief sys- 
tem, run on a needs basis, or its benefit 
levels might approach relief standards. 


23See secs. 12 and 62 of the National In- 
surance Act, 1946. 


24See Hansards’ Parliamentary Debates, Feb. 6, 
1946, and May 22, 1946. 


25 Ibid., Feb. 6, 1946, pp. 1744-46. 
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For instance, the benefits of the more 
nearly integrated British system look 
very low to American eyes. The maxi- 
mum unemployment benefit under the 
new British act (translated into dollars) 
is $9.90 per week, an amount which is 
less than half the present basic weekly 
wage of unskilled workers in England.” 

As for financing, if all unemployment 
were to be lumped together and its relief 
treated as a generalized social cost, then 
surely it should be financed by taxes 
assessed on the ability-to-pay basis, 
which a pay-roll tax on employers cer- 

26The British rates are 26s. for a man, 16s. 
additional for his wife, and 7/6d. for his first child, 
with nothing for additional children. Translated 
into dollars by the British Information Services, 
these figures are: $5.20, $3.20, and $1.50. According 
to the New York Times London correspondent, the 
26s. for a single man “equals only about one-fourth 
of the basic weekly wage of an unskilled construc- 


tion worker, dock worker, or London bus driver” 
(New York Times, February 24, 1946). 


tainly is not. But, as noted above, even 
the British Labour Government refuses 
to lump all unemployment together, in 
spite of the fact that the British Fund is 
financed on a tripartite basis—with the 
state, or the general taxpayer, by far the 
largest contributor. 

In the United States I believe 
there is general agreement that for wide- 
spread and extended unemployment use- 
ful work at adequate wages on worth- 
while public projects is a far better an- 
swer than either unemployment benefits 
or relief. As a general rule, income earned 
by useful work is better than jobless 
compensation, however generous. Bene- 
fits for the idle are no real solution of the 
unemployment problem. Regular em- 
ployment and full employment must be 
our goal. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 








U.N.R.R.A. CHILD-FEEDING IN ITALY 


FELIX M. GENTILE’ 


STEPS LEADING TO U.N.R.R.A. ASSIST- 
ANCE TO ITALY 


NTEREST in helping the Italian people 
| began after the capitulation of Italy 
and the agreement of the Italian 
government to co-operate with the Al- 
lies. The horrors of the war in Italy were 
reflected not alone in the loss of men and 
material but in the devastation of cities 
and the sufferings of millions of people. 
Never before had the complex structures 
of modern community living been so 
completely destroyed. Never before were 
such large numbers of people so hope- 
lessly imperiled. 

The Italian was reduced to all manner 
of indignities that he might live. How he 
survived the last days of the German oc- 
cupation and the early days of the Allied 
occupation still remains a mystery. Help 
by the military, G.I. generosity, hoard- 
ing, exchange of personal possessions for 
foods, pilferage of military supplies, 
prostitution, all helped to sustain life. 
The things that happened at the Excel- 
sior Hotel in Rome during the first six 
months of occupation were illustrative 
of the demoralization of the people. Some 
girls did not leave the hotel during this 
entire period. There were girls from every 
station in life whose period of enforced 
prostitution had permitted free mainte- 
nance and large earnings. For the less 
fortunate the barter of love for cigarettes 
took place in the streets. Colonel Poletti, 
then governor of Rome, tells of the 
shame of this behavior on Via Lungo 
Tevere. It was a condition that never ex- 


* Deputy director of welfare, Italy Mission, from 
August, 1944, through February, 1946. 


isted before and is likely never to exist 
again. 

The Italian was quick to make known 
his needs. His pleas were directed to rela- 
tives and to the numerous ties main- 
tained through nationalistic societies in 
the United States and in South America 
—societies which for many years have 
been a life-line of deficit countries in 
southern Europe. Although at the time 
world sentiment was not in favor of as- 
sisting the Italians, circumstances in con- 
nection with world events reacted in 
their favor; for example: 

A presidential campaign was in progress in 
which the continuance of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration was in doubt. 

The Republican party in the United States 
was making a bid for the Italian vote, which was 
sizable and capable of influencing final results. 

The political complexion of the Mediterra- 
nean. area was decidedly left as a result of Rus- 
sian gains in the Balkans, thus Italy was con- 
sidered a necessary sphere of British influence as 
a bulwark against the spread of communism. 

Postwar assistance in sufficient measure to 
maintain control during periods of political un- 
certainty required the interest of a country or 
organization capable and willing to furnish the 
necessary goods. 


The political factors which centered 
attention on Italy are discussed in de- 
tail in the many books on the war in 
Europe but notably in Ralph Ingersoll’s 
Top Secret. Suffice it to say that, inas- 
much as it was decided to use Italy, it 
was expected that every effort would be 
made to provide such assistance as would 
assure necessary control. 

It was paradoxical that the first re- 
quest made of U.N.R.R.A. should be in 
the interest of Italy, a former enemy 
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country. U.N.R.R.A. with its limited 
funds found it difficult to decide what 
recommendations to make to the 
U.N.R.R.A. council on aid to Italy, for 
it had no idea what demands would be 
made upon it by member-nations. The 
extent of devastation in United Nations 
territory was not known at the time this 
question was being discussed nor could it 
be anticipated. It was expected, there- 
fore, that each country would propose 
such conditions as would bring to them a 
reasonable share of the U.N.R.R.A. 
funds. For example, Dr. Bicanic, Yugo- 
slavia member of the council, in discuss- 
ing apportionment of U.N.R.R.A. aid at 
the sixth meeting of the second session 
September 20, 1944, said that “the peo- 
ples of Yugoslavia are very much im- 
pressed by the idea of equitable treat- 
ment of all nations of Europe, rich and 
poor, according to their needs and sacri- 
fices.”? This reflected the pull that could 
be expected from different sources to 
protect political interests. Subsequent 
events showed that need was not the 
only factor used in deciding the amount 
of U.N.R.R.A. assistance to be given. 
The proposal of the United States dele- 
gate, Dean Acheson, at the fourth meet- 
ing of the Committee on Policy, held on 
September 21, 1944, for a limited assist- 
ance program for Italy did not come as 
a surprise. Action was deferred pending 
the procurement of data on the availabil- 
ity of food requested by the delegate 
from Norway. In the interim, Vasiley 
Sergeev, U.S.S.R. representative, at the 
seventh meeting of the Committee on 
Policy, on September 24, 1944,3 succeed- 
ed in getting passed a resolution stating 
that it was “the Administration’s pri- 


2 Journal, Second Session of the Council, United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
1944 (Washington, D.C., 1944), p. 52. 


3 [bid., p. 71. 


mary responsibility to secure relief and 
rehabilitation supplies for the areas, 
liberated or to be liberated, of the United 
Nations, and urging that special weight 
and urgency be given to the need of those 
countries in which the extent of devasta- 
tion and of the sufferings of the people in 
a part or the whole of their respective 
areas is greater and has resulted from 
hostilities and occupation by the enemy 
and active resistance in the struggle 
against the enemy.” 

On the heels of this proposal the coun- 
cil on September 26 at the tenth plenary 
meeting passed a resolution providing 
“care of the welfare services for children 
and nursing and expectant mothers,” 
but only after the director-general of 
U.N.R.R.A. assured the council, in re- 
sponse to the question on food availabil- 
ity raised by the delegate from Norway, 
that such a program would not influence 
programs planned for liberated areas.‘ 
The total net expenditures in foreign ex- 
change for the Italy program were not to 
exceed fifty million dollars. 

Plans for Italy program.—Members of 
the U.N.R.R.A. staff responsible for 
planning country programs were aware 
that the only approvable program for 
Italy was one which included vulnerable 
groups such as women and children. An 
appeal in behalf of these groups was the 
only justifiable basis for making an ex- 
ception of a former enemy country. 
Hence, from the very beginning, the pro- 
gram was known as a limited welfare pro- 
gram, and plans were made accordingly. 
Observers sent to investigate the extent 
of need substantiated the poverty and 
conditions in the country. 

The reports of the observers group and 
the statements of the Italian statistical 
yearbook for 1940 provided a basis for 
defining the limits of the program. These 


4 Ibid., pp. 66-67, 104-13, 116-17, and 123-24. 
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data were useful in making certain esti- 
mates of needs to be met. The yearbook 
reported two million women and children 
as recipients of public assistance in 1940. 
As a result of the economic dislocations 
caused by war, these persons would con- 
tinue to be in great need as well as would 
others among the estimated eleven mil- 
lion children under sixteen years and 
nursing and pregnant women. Studies by 
the Italian Chamber of Labor showed 
that the cost of living in Rome had gone 
up 749 per cent from November, 1940, to 
June, 1944. The Allied Control Commis- 
sion in June, 1944, affirmed the increase 
in tuberculosis due to general malnutri- 
tion. The rate had risen from 75 per 1,000 
in October, 1943, to 200 per 1,000 in 
June, 1944. Brigadier General W. F. 
O’Dwyer, then head of the Economic 
Section of the Allied Control Commis- 
sion, in a statement carried in the New 
York Herald Tribune on August 30, 1944, 
reported that the caloric value of the 
daily ration in Rome was between 650 
and 750 calories. Additional foods neces- 
sary to sustain life were obtainable in 
limited quantities in the open market at 
unusually high prices. On the basis of 
these and other data, estimates of the 
cost of food were prepared with costs 
ranging from twelve million to one hun- 
dred and eighty million dollars, depend- 
ing upon the extent and kind of supple- 
mentary program to be undertaken. For 
a time serious thought was given to a 
twelve-million-dollar program, but it was 
increased later to fifty million dollars, a 
figure arbitrarily decided upon as the 
amount which the council would be will- 
ing to approve. From that point onward 
the suit was cut to fit the cloth. 

With the aid of such facts, as were con- 
tained in reports of the Office of Strategic 
Services of the American State Depart- 
ment, the United States Children’s Bu- 
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reau, Committee on Food Habits, and 
publications summarized by the Studies 
Branch of the U.N.R.R.A. Welfare Divi- 
sion, a program’ of assistance was pre- 
pared by the Welfare Division outlining 
the general scope of operations as fol- 
lows: 


Of the fifty million dollars in foreign exchange 
allocated for aid to Italy for a one-year period, 
thirty million dollars was specifically earmarked 
for supplementary feeding of a selected number 
of women and children, eight million dollars for 
health services, and six million dollars for as- 
sisting displaced Italian nationals and other spe- 
cial welfare needs to be determined in Italy on 
the basis of conditions. 

The supplementary food program was to be 
limited to children fifteen years of age and un- 
der and to nursing and expectant mothers. It 
was estimated that the funds authorized would 
be sufficient to provide supplementary foods for 
one million seven hundred thousand children 
and three hundred thousand mothers. This was 
approximately 20 per cent of the total of such 
persons in all of Italy. The granting of priorities 
to certain persons would be necessary to assure 
that the most needy were given assistance first. 

A program providing meals of 750 calories 
daily was decided upon by administration spe- 
cialists. It was believed that the food would be 
of little value unless it was sufficient to combine 
profitably with that which was being made 
available through the ration. The principal wel- 
fare activity would be that of developing and 
supervising the organization for providing a sup- 
plementary diet of 750 calories daily to a se- 
lected group of women and children. The exact 
method of feeding, whether by issue for con- 
sumption at home or by other means, was to be 
determined in the field to meet local conditions. 
Other services would be provided as conditions 
of the country permitted. 

It was contemplated that the efforts of the 
U.N.R.R.A. welfare staff would be devoted pri- 
marily to the development of new organizations 
or to the reactivating of indigenous organiza- 
tions to the point where they were capable, with 
their own leadership, of restoring the social in- 
stitutions of Italy and of dealing with the emer- 
gency and long-term social problems. 


5 “Limited Child Welfare Program for Italy,” 
prepared by Welfare Division, October 6, 1944. 
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The welfare staff would be limited to twenty 
persons in keeping with the view that such addi- 
tional personnel as might be needed should be 
recruited in Italy from among Italian welfare 
specialists. 


The program was presented to the 
U.N.R.R.A. administration with a cov- 
ering memorandum,’ in which a request 
was made for a statement on the rela- 
tionship among divisions. In the several 
meetings held prior to the departure of 
the mission for Italy reference was made 
to the welfare program; and, while verbal 
approval was given, the details of the 
program were never fully discussed nor 
were relationships clarified. It was never 
decided, therefore, which division would 
assume responsibility for negotiations 
with agencies in which more than one 
division of U.N.R.R.A. was interested. 
It was not certain how the work of the 
several divisions would be co-ordinated 
at the central level or in the regions to be 
set up to supervise the administration 
of the U.N.R.R.A. programs. 

Perhaps in the confusion attendant on 
preparation for overseas travel into a 
theater of war it was too much to expect 
that consideration would be given to 
these essential matters, or it may be that 
the importance of these questions was 
not fully appreciated. The guaranty that 
conditions would exist which would per- 
mit one to carry out his assignment was 
accepted on faith. Areas of responsibil- 
ity and conditions of work were never 
fully defined, with the result that essen- 
tial working relationships were not fully 
realized. 


U.N.R.R.A. STAFF.MOVES IN ON ITALY 


U.N.R.R.A.’s first relief operation.— 
Two things seemed to preoccupy the top 
ranking staff of the Italy Mission: 


6 Supplement to the “Limited Child Welfare Pro- 
gram for Italy,” October 13, 1944. 


first, how soon could they get overseas 
and, second, how did the welfare staff 
propose to select one person in five eli- 
gible for assistance? Three weeks after 
the council approved the Italy program, 
U.N.R.R.A. staff began moving in on the 
country. The pressures exerted to get 
people overseas, whether or not they 
were prepared or even knew what was ex- 
pected of them, suggested that there was 
little connection between the job to be 
done and preparations for it. The ques- 
tions of relationships among divisions, 
agreement with the Italian government, 
supply lines, shipping space, and internal 
transport were set aside. If any thought 
was given to the consideration that feed- 
ing required the co-operative efforts of 
all divisions if foods were to be in position 
on a continuing basis, it was not acted 
upon. This approach was to set the pat- 
tern of mission operations. Although the 
first mission personnel arrived in Italy in 
October, 1944, to begin negotiations, as 
late as January 10, 1945, there was no 
food, no transport, no agreement with the 
Italian government, and no U.N.R.R.A. 
plan of how to proceed. 

U.N.R.R.A.’s first official act in plan- 
ning for feeding women and children was 
to attend a meeting at Allied Commis- 
sion headquarters on January 2, 1945, to 
discuss plans for feeding in the devastated 
areas. At this meeting it was decided 
that visits would be made to the devas- 
tated areas by Allied Commission and 
Vatican officials, and a plan for increas- 
ing supplementary assistance was de- 
veloped. U.N.R.R.A. would observe. No 
further steps were taken beyond this dis- 
cussion. Why nothing ever came of this 
is not known, but the committee never 
met again. 

The welfare staff was aware that the 
organization of feeding programs de- 
pended upon what indigenous agencies 
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were doing or were capable of doing. 
The national agencies should be seen, 
and visits should be made into the field. 
When the mission cabinet was presented 
with these facts, it expressed some anxi- 
ety about the status of negotiations with 
the government, for as yet U.N.R.R.A. 
was not officially recognized by the Ital- 
ian government. Under the circum- 
stances, meeting with officials of govern- 
ment agencies was not possible. The 
agreement which had been sent by mes- 
senger, the first official contact with the 
Italian government, was not acknowl- 
edged. As U.N.R.R.A.’s invitation to 
Italy was by the Allied military, sanc- 
tion of the Italian government was nec- 
essary if the mission was to remain. 

Perhaps the persistent demands of the 
welfare staff for permission to begin field 
work started the ball rolling, for the 
prime minister’s office was telephoned to 
learn if the letter starting negotiations 
has been received. Negotiations were re- 
sumed as a result of this call, although 
the agreement was not signed until 
March 8, 1945, three months after its ini- 
tial presentation. 

The field experience of the mission was 
limited up to this time. The only places 
that had been visited by the staff as late 
as January, 1945, with the exception of 
the southern Italian camps, were Naples 
and Rome. Consequently, the mission 
did not know what accommodation, 
equipment, and communication facilities 
were available. It was necessary to get 
out into the field if only to know what 
preparations would be necessary to main- 
tain the staff. So it was that visits to the 
field were made on January 15, 1945, 
with the aid of four welfare members bor- 
rowed from the Yugoslav Mission sta- 
tioned in Bari, Italy, and awaiting 
Marshal Tito’s invitation to enter the 
country. 
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The instructions to staff and prepara- 
tions were hastily worked out. As the ad- 
ministrative services division was not 
staffed to offer any service, all arrange- 
ments were made by the Welfare Divi- 
sion. 

The purpose of the visits was to gather 
information necessary to determine: 


a) ways of selecting women and children most 
in need both within communes and among com- 
munes; 

b) methods for implementing a supplemen- 
tary feeding program for such persons; 

c) plans for the immediate distribution of 
foods promised for the month of January; 

d) ways in which the supplementary feeding 
programs already in operation in devastated 
areas could be extended with the aid of 
U.N.R.R.A. foods to include such women and 
children as U.N.R.R.A. was authorized to help.? 


The areas visited included the devas- 
tated regions comprising the provinces of 
Aquila, Chieti, Pescara, Frosinone, and 
Littoria; and the cities of Naples and 
Rome. On the basis of data secured from 
the Allied Commission a selected num- 
ber of communes were visited. 

Procedures for the conduct of the in- 
vestigations in the form of outlines and 
schedules with accompanying instruc- 
tions were made available to the staff. 
Prior clearance with the Supply and 
Health divisions was secured, for the in- 
vestigations touched upon warehousing, 
stock-piling, transportation, known nu- 
tritional deficiency diseases, and medical 
facilities for examination of children and 
women.’ Arrangements were made for 
personnel transport; drivers; interpret- 
ers; and billets or bedrolls and rations, 
whichever were necessary. 


7 Memorandum: “Welfare Field Visits to Devas- 
tated Areas 10 January 1945.” 


8 Memorandums: January 12, 1945, Welfare Di- 
vision to Supply and Health divisions, titled ‘Field 
Visits of Welfare Staff as Outlined in Memoranda,” 


January 10, 1945. 
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In retrospect, it may be said that the 
scope of the investigations was too am- 
bitious. The staff was sufficiently flex- 
ible, however, to make the necessary 
modifications and did not follow the out- 
line to the letter. The findings of the vis- 
its were most reassuring. They con- 
firmed earlier beliefs as to approach. 
They taught the mission what protec- 
tions were to be provided the staff. The 
staff was unanimous in the thought that 
the U.N.R.R.A. objectives as contained 
in the resolution governing it were sound. 
It would be possible to help people help 
themselves in such a way that even lim- 
ited assistance could be useful in setting 
in motion activities which would carry on 
beyond the life of U.N.R.R.A. The visits 
provided the staff with the knowledge 
essential for preparing the structure nec- 
essary to implement the feeding pro- 
gram. 

Plan for organization of supplementary 
feeding program.—On the basis of the 
findings of the field visits, the Welfare 
Division prepared a plan of operation 
which outlined the participation of wel- 
fare and other divisions. The plan was 
predicated on the assumption that a 
small group of intelligent men, no matter 
how well intentioned, could not distrib- 
ute fifty million dollars’ worth of food and 
medical supplies, unless there was some 
kind of organization for the distribution 
of these supplies. Structure and a certain 
amount of understanding on the part of 
all participating in the program were 
necessary. The plan was a method for 
providing an orderly distribution of sup- 
plies by defining responsibility at nation- 
al, provincial, and communal levels. It 
provided for the organization of a cen- 
tral committee composed of the govern- 
ment representatives of the various na- 
tional agencies capable of assisting in the 
transportation or distribution of foods 


and of such divisions of the U.N.R.R.A. 
Italy Mission as had interest in and con- 
cern about the way in which foods were 
distributed. The Italian government, rep- 
resented by these agencies, and the 
U.N.R.R.A. Mission together would ap- 
portion foods to the provinces. The plan 
encompassed also the organization of 
provincial and communal committees 
composed of public officials identified 
with agencies represented on the central 
committee and of such other agency rep- 
resentatives as had an interest in the dis- 
tribution of food or were actually en- 
gaged in or capable of administering 
feeding programs. The provincial com- 
mittee would be responsible for the ap- 
portionment of the foods to the various 
communes on the basis of need. The com- 
munal committee would in turn appor- 
tion foods to the agencies actually dis- 
tributing U.N.R.R.A. supplies. In addi- 
tion, administrative controls were estab- 
lished at the three levels of government 
to assure equitable and efficient distribu- 
tion of foods. Procedures essential to the 
movement of foods were also outlined in 
the plan. The details included ways in 
which eligible persons would be selected 
and methods for determining eligibility 
on a continuing basis. It was suggested 
that the foods be turned over to the Ital- 
ian government upon receipt, preferably 
at shipside. The Italian government then 
would assume complete responsibility for 
movement of foods from central ware- 
houses to provincial and communal ware- 
houses. The central committee would be 
the authority for the movement of foods 
from central to provincial warehouses, 
and the provincial committee from pro- 
vincial to communal warehouses. Rec- 
ords would be kept by warehouse officials 
to show receipt and disposition of foods. 
Records kept by agencies actually dis- 
tributing the food would be more de- 
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tailed, in order to show the age of the in- 
dividual receiving the food, the quantity, 
and the number of times received. Pro- 
vision was made also to stock-pile foods 
in sections likely to be isolated during 
winter months. This proposal was well re- 
ceived by the mission cabinet. 


ITALY AGREES TO ACCEPT U.N.R.R.A. 
ASSISTANCE 


The results of planning by the welfare 
staff were reflected in the type of organ- 
ization agreed upon to carry out the pro- 
gram. Implementing the program pre- 
sented new obstacles. The social work 
staff was showing the way, yet each step 
ahead was gained only through struggle 
and retained only by effort. The diffi- 
culties encountered in carrying out the 
program were numerous. Some were in- 
herent in the situations; others, the re- 
sult of indifference, incompetence, and 
inability to adjust to the demands of the 
job to be done. After the Italian govern- 
ment had agreed to accept U.N.R.R.A. 
help, the details of operation were mat- 
ters for mutual understanding. In decid- 
ing how the job would be done, the long, 
drawn-out, and painful periods spent 
with governmental officials in trying to 
get them to accept a course of action are 
omitted. Indeed, they were numerous 
and often beyond endurance, yet under- 
standable. A country shocked by the 
fierceness of war, the restrictions of occu- 
pation, and the humiliation of defeat 
was incapable of quick and thoughtful 
action. The physical limitation of hous- 
ing, equipment, and transport often pre- 
sented insurmountable obstacles. The 
slowness in the arrival of supplies caused 
further delay. These factors required a 
new emphasis in terms of objectives and 
accomplishments which was difficult at 
first for the staff to accept. These situa- 
tions collectively influenced adversely 
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the organization and operation of a feed- 
ing program. 

The U.N.R.R.A. Mission enjoyed a 
co-operative relationship with the Italian 
government. The agreement between the 
government and U.N.R.R.A.’ set up a 
joint committee on which the govern- 
ment and the U.N.R.R.A. Mission were 
represented. In short, the agreement 
provided for the administration of 
the program by the Italian government 
with advice and consultation of the 
U.N.R.R.A. Mission. In order to guar- 
antee that the program would be carried 
out as agreed, certain controls were set 
up. 
The establishment of satisfactory 
machinery for carrying out the program 
was the first step to guarantee effective 
operations. This consisted in the designa- 
tion of certain government officials who 
constituted a delegation of the Italian 
government responsible for determining 
policies in co-operation with the repre- 
sentatives of U.N.R.R.A., which groups 
together formed the joint committee. In 
addition, the following safeguards were 
provided to insure necessary protection 
to U.N.R.R.A. and Italian personnel and 
to assist the staffs designated to admin- 
ister the program: 

a) Immunities and exemptions from taxes 
and duties of any kind imposed by the govern- 
ment or any other public authority in Italy. 

b) Requisitioning of such facilities as would 
be necessary to the staff and administration in 
carrying out the program. 

c) Protection to Italian personnel employed 
by the mission similar to that accorded Ital- 
ians employed by private enterprise such as so- 
cial security, health, workmen’s compensation, 
and other insurance coverage. 

d) Guaranty of a free press for making public 
information available throughout the country 
regarding distribution of U.N.R.R.A. supplies. 


9 “Agreement between the Government of Italy 
and the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration,” March 8, 1945. 
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e) Exemption of supplies imported by 
U.N.R.R.A. from every tax or duty. 

f) Free transportation of supplies and other 
materials over lines operated by the govern- 
ment. 

g) Travel priorities for members of the joint 
committee and for the personnel of U.N.R.R.A. 
Italy Mission. 

h) Assistance in the recruitment of Italian 
personnel essential to the operations of the 
U.N.R.R.A. program. 

i) Payment by the Italian government of ex- 
penses incurred in Italy in Italian currency for 
the execution of the relief and rehabilitation pro- 
grams contemplated by the agreement. 

j) The establishment on the part of the gov- 
ernment of a fund in the amount of five billion 
lira, for the payment of expenses as referred to 
above. 


The agreement permitted U.N.R.R.A. 
the right to establish certain conditions 
of administration in connection with the 
program. These conditions, while not 
specifically detailed in the agreement, 
were implied and were left to the admin- 
istrative agencies of the Italian govern- 
ment to develop in co-operation with the 
U.N.R.R.A. Mission staff. 

The agreement authorized the Italy 
Mission to negotiate with private non- 
indigenous agencies and to afford to such 
groups working in co-operation with 
U.N.R.R.A. the same privileges accord- 
ed U.N.R.R.A. personnel. Agencies that 
began operation prior to the U.N.R.R.A. 
program at the request of the military 
and of the Italian government would con- 
tinue under agreements made at that 
time, but U.N.R.R.A. would exercise a 
general supervisory control over their 
operations. 

Organization —The central authority 
was the joint committee, which consisted 
of representatives of the Italian govern- 
ment and of the U.N.R.R.A. Mission. 
The president of the Council of Ministers 
and high commissioner for food, minister 
of interior (general direction of public 


health), minister of foreign affairs (gen- 
eral direction of economic affairs), min- 
ister of the treasury (State Accounts 
Office), high commissioner for refugees, 
and Court of Accounts represented the 
Italian government; and the chief of 
mission, director of finance and admin- 
istration, director of supply, director of 
displaced persons, director of welfare, 
director of health, special adviser to the 
chief of mission, and director of public 
relations represented the U.N.R.R.A. 
Mission. 

The joint committee was authorized 
(a) to formulate, consider, and recom- 
mend supplementary agreements to be 
concluded between the government and 
U.N.R.R.A. (as represented by the 
chairmen of the respective delegations), 
such as agreements concerning agencies, 
organizations, and channels of distri- 
bution for supplies furnished by 
U.N.R.R.A.; to determine facilities and 
methods for handling, moving, and stor- 
ing such supplies; to establish policy for 
the selection of recipients and terms on 
which supplies were to be transferred to 
recipients, including prices to be charged 
for such supplies as were to be sold by 
the government; and (6) to secure re- 
ports upon, inquire into, and make rec- 
ommendations to the government and 
U.N.R.R.A. with respect to all opera- 
tions under the agreement (except those 
which were the exclusive responsibility 
of U.N.R.R.A., namely, assistance to 
displaced and other persons under Reso- 
lution No. 57). With respect to the di- 
rect expenditures of the U.N.R.R.A. 
Mission, however, the joint committee 
was limited to the securing of informa- 
tion concerning the aggregate amount 
of such expenditures 

Specific responsibility for the develop- 
ment of feeding programs was assigned to 
the following: the high commissioner for 
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foods, representing the Italian delega- 
tion, and the Welfare and Supply divi- 
sions of the Italy Mission. It was the re- 
sponsibility of these respective organiza- 
tions to work together for the purpose of 


a) allocation of foods to all provinces 
throughout the country on the basis of popula- 
tion and other data reflecting need; 

b) development of necessary organizations 
within the provinces for the administration of 
the program; 

c) development of such procedures as was 
found necessary to carry out the objectives of 
the program; 

d) development of such policies as was 
found necessary to assure that the administra- 
tion of the program was in accordance with 
U.N.R.R.A. resolutions and the agreement 
signed by the Italian government; 

e) co-operation with the several divisions 
within U.N.R.R.A. set up to provide services 
essential to the mission operations, such as the 
movement of supplies and the procurement of 
supplies and personnel services incidental to 
feeding operations. 


To assist in carrying out the foregoing 
functions the following organization was 
designated by the Italian government 
and the U.N.R.R.A. Mission, respec- 
tively. 


THE PROGRAM IN OPERATION 


The office of the high commissioner for 
foods was designated as the agency to ad- 
minister the program. In that agency, di- 
visions were set up to co-operate with the 
several divisions in U.N.R.R.A., which 
together would develop the necessary 
procedures for the administration of the 
program, prepare estimates of supply 
needs, select agencies for the distribu- 
tion of the foods, and transport and dis- 
tribute food supplies. The office of the 
high commissioner for foods appointed 
a staff of inspectors who were responsible 
for working with provincial committees 
designated to organize feeding opera- 
tions. 
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The president of the Italian delegation 
instructed the prefects in each of the 
provinces of Italy to form a committee 
composed of the following persons: the 
prefect as president, the bishop of the 
diocese, the provincial medical officer, 
the director of the provincial food office, 
the director of the provincial O.N.M.I.,"° 
the representative of the Ministry for 
Postwar Assistance, and such other 
persons as the provincial committee 
might wish to designate. The pro- 
vincial committee was authorized to ap- 
point a secretary to act as the executive 
head of the committee. In addition, the 
committee was authorized to appoint 
such other staff as might be considered 
necessary to carry out the functions as- 
signed to them. It was the responsibility 
of the committee to determine areas of 
greatest need and persons of greatest 
need within those areas that should be as- 
sisted with U.N.R.R.A. foods; maintain 
lists of persons in need and persons as- 
sisted; appoint local committees com- 
posed of the mayor, the parish priest, 
and the community medical officer to act 
as the body to administer assistance; and 
be conversant with the regulations gov- 
erning the selection of persons to be as- 
sisted first and the kind and amount of 
assistance to be given. 

In connection with the organization of 
feeding programs in each province, the 
committees were to submit detailed plans 
and estimates of costs. The instruction” 
to the provincial committees required 
that prior approval of the first plan of 
distribution be secured “to avoid errors 
that would be difficult to explain and 
justify to the recipients of assistance.” 


10 Opera Nazionale Maternita ed Infancia (“‘Ma- 
ternal and Child Health Agency”). 


11 “Temporary Instructions for the Actuation of 
the Program of U.N.R.R.A. Assistance in Italy,” 
May 22, 1945. 
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The provincial committee was asked to 
include in its plan the general principles 
followed in selecting agencies or institu- 
tions to be assisted, the estimated num- 
ber of persons by age breakdowns to be 
assisted, the method followed in allocat- 
ing foods to individuals, tonnage of each 
item of food to be distributed, and the 
agencies to be used for such distribution. 

There were no specific qualifications 
listed for the staff appointed by the pro- 
vincial committees. The compensation 
varied, depending upon the educational 
qualifications of the staff member ap- 
pointed and upon the size of the province 
as determined by population data. Al- 
lowances were made for travel expenses 
while in the field. Amounts allowed were 
commensurate with the prevailing costs 
of living.” 

There was no training program or spe- 
cial orientation. Periodically, inspectors 
from the office of the high commissioner 
of foods visited the provinces, at which 
time meetings were held with provincial 
secretaries and explanations of the pro- 
cedures were made. 

No special qualifications were imposed 
with respect to the personnel of agencies 
actually conducting the feeding opera- 
tions. The personnel connected with the 
agencies at the time the application for 
U.N.R.R.A. foods was made were per- 
mitted to continue with the agencies. 
There was no special orientation to this 
group, although the U.N.R.R.A. nutri- 
tionists on several occasions held meet- 
ings in which instructions were given on 
the preparation of foods. 

U.N.R.R.A. Mission.—The welfare 
field staff was designated as_ the 

12 “Tjirective, President Italian Delegation to 
Prefects, Presidents of Provincial Committees. Sub- 
ject: First Advancement for Funds for the Function- 
ing of the Provincial Committee for U.N.R.R.A. 
Assistance-Organization of the Secretaries,” July 4, 
1945. 


U.N.R.R.A. group responsible for acting 
as consultants and advisers to agents of 
the Italian government and the commit- 
tees appointed by them. This staff was 
assigned on a regional basis, with regions 
having from five to nine provinces, de- 
pending upon area and concentration of 
population. The number of welfare staff 
assigned likewise varied from one pro- 
fessional assistant to three professional 
assistants. The welfare representative 
was authorized to employ such local 
staff as was considered necessary to carry 
out the responsibilities assigned. As a 
rule, sufficient transport was supplied so 
that each professional staff member had 
a car for his sole use. This permitted field 
trips to be made as needed. In localities 
in which military billets were not avail- 
able, the staff was permitted to rent liv- 
ing quarters and to engage staff to main- 
tain them. 

The welfare staff was responsible 
through the district welfare officer to the 
assistant director of welfare. Periodic re- 
ports on operations were required. The 
assistant director of welfare assumed the 
responsibility for securing such services 
as would hasten the distribution of foods. 
Frequently, foods arrived in odd amounts 
or lacking in one or more items, in which 
cases special transport would be secured 
to move needed foods from central ware- 
houses. If distribution within the prov- 
inces bogged down, arrangements would 
be made in co-operation with the dis- 
trict welfare staff to furnish the necessary 
transport. 

While assuming this responsibility, 
and thereby doing the job for the Ital- 
ians, was really usurpation of the govern- 
ment’s authority and_ responsibility, 
there was no alternative. In the begin- 
ning stages the government was not fully 
capable of carrying out its responsibility, 
and this action had to be taken. As the 
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program progressed, the government was 
more active, and the U.N.R.R.A. staff as- 
sumed their rightful function of consult- 
ants and advisers. The members of the 
welfare staff were required also to com- 
ment on the practicability of plans pre- 
sented by provincial committees, out- 
lining how and to whom U.N.R.R.A. 
foods should be distributed. 

In all district offices there was usually 
found a representative of the Health Di- 
vision; and in the larger regions, a repre- 
sentative of the Division of Displaced 
Persons. Distribution and supply per- 
sonnel were found only at ports; trans- 
portation personnel, only at headquar- 
ters unless assigned to a district on spe- 
cial detail. These U.N.R.R.A. staff mem- 
bers related themselves to their Italian 
opposite members in the same manner as 
the welfare staff and likewise had to un- 
dertake direct operations in the absence 
of immediate action by Italian officials. 

When the four-hundred-and-seventeen- 
million-dollar program went into effect 
in January, 1946, regions were set up and 
regional directors appointed. As late as 
May, 1946, the regional organization 
was still in the processs of formation. 
Welfare staff returning to the states re- 
ported no modification of function of 
welfare staff in the field. The regional di- 
rectors concerned themselves principally 
with administrative details of the office, 
which permitted welfare staff to devote 
their time exclusively to feeding opera- 
tions. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR U.N.R.R.A. 


The resolution placed no limitation 
upon the method of selection of persons 
to be assisted or upon the localities where 
feeding should be undertaken. The Ital- 
ian government was informed that it 
could conduct the program throughout 
the entire country, assisting the neediest 


of the groups for whom the program was 
being undertaken; #t could assist all of a 
certain age group, up to two million; it 
could select geographical areas of great- 
est need and assist all eligible groups; or 
it could work out a plan including any 
combination of the above. 

Because of the widespread devasta- 
tion and the difficulties entailed in evalu- 
ating which areas might be considered 
most in need, the government decided to 
assist a percentage of persons throughout 
the entire country. As a result, the two 
million rations were apportioned on a 
population basis with some weighting for 
those provinces in which war devastation 
was greatest. Allocations within prov- 
inces were the responsibility of provincial 
committees set up for this specific pur- 
pose. 

The criteria for the selection of recipi- 
ents for U.N.R.R.A. assistance were con- 
tained in the instructions’ sent to the 
provinces on May 22, 1945. Inasmuch as 
the Italian government elected to under- 
take this program in all the provinces in 
the country, the provincial committees 
were made responsible for selecting com- 
munities of greatest need and, further, 
individuals in greatest need within the 
community selected. 

The criteria were prepared by the Ital- 
ian government with the assistance of 
the U.N.R.R.A. welfare staff. They pro- 
vided a basis for operations and reflected 
the extent to which it was possible to in- 
fluence the thinking of an indecisive Ital- 
ian government. 

Criteria for selection of eligible persons. 
—Eligible persons were defined as chil- 
dren from birth through fifteen years of 
age, expectant mothers when pregnancy 
is first diagnosed, and nursing mothers 


13 “Temporary Instructions for the Actuation of 
the Program of U.N.R.R.A. Assistance in Italy,” 
May 22, 1945. 
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during the entire nursing period. In se- 
lecting eligible persons, first preference 
was to be given those medically in need 
of special feeding. After this group was 
provided for, assistance would be given 
persons who suffered loss or injury on 
account of war, then to persons with in- 
sufficient funds to buy foods to supple- 
ment rations, and, finally, to persons able 
to pay but unable to procure foods need- 
ed to supplement their ration. The pro- 
vincial committees were informed that 
eligible persons would be found in or- 
phanages; correctional and educational 
institutions; residential children’s insti- 
tutions; institutions for exceptional chil- 
dren; maternal and child-health centers; 
day-care centers; and feeding centers un- 
der the supervision of public, private, or 
industrial groups. Selection of individ- 
uals living in institutions or attending 
schools and public day-care centers would 
be by medical survey of the general 
health conditions of the total group by 
qualified physicians. In other instances 
individual medical selection would be 
undertaken. Feeding in centers organized 
for industrial workers or those engaged 
in public administration would be under- 
taken only after other groups had been 
served. 

In the event that the food was insuffi- 
cient for all eligible persons (which was 
the case in all instances), the instruc- 
tions" specified that assistance be given 
first to pregnant and nursing mothers 
and to infants from birth through three 
years of age, then to children from ages 
nine through fifteen, and lastly to chil- 
dren from age four to age nine years. 

Assistance was to be free to those un- 
able to pay. The general criteria as listed 
in the instructions stated that assistance 
be given free when standard of living and 


"4 Ibid. 


the economic and financial capacity of 
the recipients are lowand should be paid 
for by those who are in nutritional need 
but can afford to pay for such help. Un, 
der this general instruction free assist- 
ance was to be given all institutions 
whose income was from private funds or 
governmental allowance and all persons 
who were determined to be in need. 

It was suggested that special subcom- 
mittees be set up for the purpose of cer- 
tifying eligible individuals or agencies. 
Committees were cautioned against judg- 
ing the conditions of need of individuals 
solely by the certificate of poverty’ is- 
sued in accordance with the law but to 
consider also privations caused by war, 
effects of inflation on low-salaried and 
pensioned employees, and unemploy- 
ment. 

The provincial committees were in- 
formed that “no one in need of food 
should be denied U.N.R.R.A. foods sole- 
ly on the basis of their inability to pay 
for it.’””*® As medical criteria had not been 
developed at the time the program was 
begun, provincial committees were in- 
structed to select those in greatest need, 
considering, first, children from families 
which suffered most as a result of the 
war due to the loss or disablement of one 
or both parents, the dislocation of fam- 
ilies from their home due to war damage, 
and the unemployment of the bread- 
winner of the family due to war condi- 
tions. Children in institutions were to be 
considered also as a priority group in the 
selection of those to be assisted. The 
office of the high commissioner of foods 
assisted the provincial committees in de- 
veloping feeding plans by furnishing sta- 
tistical data on the number of persons 


18 Certification made by the police equivalent to 
a pauper’s oath. 


*6 Ibid. 
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that could be assisted with the amount of 
foods apportioned.*’ 

The long delay and, finally, the neglect 
of the Italian government to develop a 
plan for the payment for U.N.R.R.A. 
foods by those able to do so resulted in 
the food being distributed free to all. The 
government could not reach a decision on 
how to initiate such a plan and what 
charges should be made. The precedent 
of free distribution during the early 
months of the program may have dis- 
couraged further efforts in this direction. 

The demands by the administration to 
hasten the expansion of feeding opera- 
tions made it necessary to disregard even 
these criteria to some extent, with the 
result that food was given to those in- 
stitutions and agencies that were able to 
use it immediately. Emphasis was placed 
upon the preparation of foods for con- 
sumption on the premises. Raw distribu- 
tion was undertaken in some communi- 
ties where cooking facilities were not 
available. The question of how to select 
one child in five was no longer heard. 
The cry was changed to, “How many 
children are you feeding?” Because of this 
pressure, foods were given to agencies not 
so much in need as other agencies which 
were not sufficiently well organized to 
begin feeding operations. It should be 
noted, however, that the general level of 
nutrition for the country as a whole was 
so low that no one received U.N.R.R.A. 
food who could not use it profitably to 
improve his physical condition. No pro- 
cedure was set up to determine continu- 
ing eligibility. It was assumed that, once 
granted, assistance would continue for 
the duration of the U.N.R.R.A. pro- 
gram. 

The instructions made no reference to 


17 “Directive, President, Italian Delegation to 
Prefects. Subject: Plan of Assistance to the Prov- 
inces,” August 2, 1945. 


ways for determining eligibility. As a 
result, considerable variation existed 
among provinces. For the most part, 
provincial committees accepted state- 
ments of their members representing 
agencies or institutions on the number 
of persons assisted or to be assisted. 

Initially it was thought desirable to in- 
vestigate the extent of need before mak- 
ing allocations. This method was so slow 
in getting feeding under way that it was 
abandoned in favor of accepting state- 
ments of eligibility subject to verifica- 
tion later. Some of the staff disagreed 
with this decision and held that the de- 
termination of eligibility before granting 
assistance was a method of assuring 
steady growth of the program. Some 
workers went so far as to require lists of 
persons to be assisted before allocations 
of foods would be made. After a time the 
many diverse ways of ascertaining eligi- 
bility were abandoned in favor of accept- 
ing the word of the agency, subject to re- 
view later. Volunteers were used in many 
provinces to assist the provincial secre- 
tary and his staff in ascertaining eligi- 
bility. 

Foods served.—The import program in- 
cluded the following foods: milk, semo- 
lina, wheat, sugar, lard, dried vegetables, 
and dried fish. A food chart was prepared 
in which the kind and amounts of these 
foods to be distributed to the different 
age groups were listed. The rations of 
U.N.R.R.A. food supplies to be given to 
the various groups of recipients are indi- 
cated in Table 1. These rations were not 
absolutely fixed as to quantity or qual- 
ity, owing to the fact that the mainte- 
nance of rations depended upon the regu- 
lar shipment of food from the United Na- 
tions. However, all modifications were to 
be made only with the approval of the 
delegation, together with U.N.R.R.A. 
Mission. Therefore, the provincial com- 
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mittees were not permitted to change the 
listed ration without prior approvals. 

This chart served three purposes: (1) 
eligible persons knew what kinds and 
amounts of food they were to receive; (2) 
distribution was systematized by specify- 
ing the quantities and kinds of foods to 
be given to various age groups; and (3) 
safeguards were provided against modi- 
fications of rations for political or other 
purposes. 

As long as the various items of food 
were available in the necessary amounts, 
this scale was a useful device. When 


To assist in the preparation of foods, 
nutrition specialists prepared menus use- 
ful to institutions and agencies feeding 
women and children under this program. 
In addition, pamphlets were prepared 
containing menus that could be used at 
home in the preparation of U.N.R.R.A. 
foods. The nutrition staff also got out a 
manual on school-lunch programs. It was 
a practical guide with helpful hints for 
centers poorly equipped as well as for 
those highly organized. The manual con- 
tained detailed information on: the 
teacher in relation to the school-lunch 



































TABLE 1 
DAILY GRAIN RATION OF FOODS FOR ELIGIBLE PERSONS BY AGE GROUPINGS 
Age in Years PDSM* Seen Sugar Flour Fat |Vegetables} Fish 
or Rice 
Co PE ICE, ee 65 50 > PEE ae ee Se ee 
rar eae a's exec tine Vicon 60 50 25 62 Ke) < pda gage oc 
Bee. Sie REE a Baths SO IOAN 15 6 10 30 30 
WES a1. wina dgare sewed -2s Pe Pare eae 15 104 20 30 30 
Expectant and nursing 
MOUMIETS. 5. 505s e's OR Ea CIs 15 104 20 30 30 
* Powdered dry skimmed milk. 


amounts of food were unequal or lack- 
ing, it presented a serious difficulty, espe- 
cially as agencies administering the pro- 
gram were instructed against distribut- 
ing quantities less than those indicated 
in the ration scale. This frequently de- 
layed feeding operations for unnecessar- 
ily long periods, as it was never certain 
that needed supplies would be on hand or 
could be made available readily. As a re- 
sult, the ration scale was modified by 
provincial committees and was used as a 
guide rather than as an absolute stand- 
ard. Further, there was no provision for 
the distribution of limited quantities of 
food to persons with dietary deficiencies 
needing one or two of the items. Eligible 
persons received all or none of the 
U.N.R.R.A. foods. 


program; minimum kitchen equipment 
required for one hundred children; sug- 
gested staff and work hours in the school- 
lunch program; sanitation of premises; 
guide for planning school-lunch menu 
using U.N.R.R.A. foods; food prepara- 
tion; service of food; storage of food; rec- 
ipes used in suggested menu; and food- 
value chart of school-lunch using 
U.N.R.R.A. foods. Pamphlets containing 
suggestions on the use of indigenous 
foods were also prepared. Funds for the 
procurement of indigenous foods were 
generally furnished by local communities 
in which feeding operations were under- 
taken. 

Reporting progress in feeding and ad- 
ministrative expenditures.—A reporting 
system on the number of persons assisted 
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and the quantities of foods distributed 
was not developed until after the pro- 
gram had been going for some time. This 
was due to the fact that early emphasis 
was on the expansion of the feeding oper- 
ation to the exclusion of all other activ- 
ities. When an accounting of progress 
was wanted, it was found that knowledge 
of the number of persons assisted was 
difficult to realize immediately. Com- 
munication facilities were disrupted, 
which meant that some communal com- 
mittees were removed from the provincial 
seat by approximately three weeks. Fur- 
ther, agencies responsible for carrying 
out the feeding operations were not ac- 
customed to reporting on their activities 
in this manner. Therefore, efforts made 
to secure (1) weekly reports on the num- 
ber of persons fed (this was a telegraphic 
report which included not only the ac- 
tual number of persons being fed but an 
estimate as well in the event actual data 
were not available); and (2) monthly re- 
ports on the number of persons assisted 
(by days assisted, age groups assisted, 
and quantities of food distributed) met 
with limited success. The difficulties en- 
countered in securing accurate weekly re- 
ports resulted finally in these reports be- 
ing discontinued. It was only after many 
months that this decision was reached. 

Each provincial committee kept a de- 
tailed accounting of the amount of mon- 
eys expended in accordance with a di- 
rective issued by the delegation to the 
provincial committees July 3, 1945, 
which permitted expenditure of funds 
only if necessary for such items as (1) 
rent for offices and furniture; (2) salaries 
to the employees; (3) travel expenses and 
overtime payments; (4) telephone ex- 
penses; (5) stationery and forms; (6) 
postal and telegraph expenses; (7) elec- 
tricity; (8) cleaning expenses and other 
expenses for repairs; and (9) movement 
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and distribution of supplies, including: 
(a) transport of supplies from the inter- 
communal warehouses to the communes 
where the distribution is made of the 
supplies distributed free of. charge; (0) 
fuel, coal, and other expenses necessary 
for preparation of food given free of 
charge, and (c) expenses for the organiza- 
tion of kitchen and feeding centers. Pro- 
vincial committees submitted expenses 
for each ensuing quarter. With the ap- 
proval of the delegation, funds were made 
available to the provinces in advance, 
subject to accounting controls. No pro- 
cedure was set up for reporting expenses 
of communal committees, which were 
met through local funds. 

Other services—Inasmuch as_ the 
U.N.R.R.A. staff concentrated primarily 
on developing feeding programs, little 
was done to develop other services. As 
part of the feeding operation it was pos- 
sible in many communities to reactivate 
services which had fallen into disuse as a 
result of the war. For instance, maternal 
and child health centers were given food 
which permitted the re-establishment of 
these services. Similarly, schools, health 
centers, institutions, and day-care cen- 
ters were re-established through the 
availability of U.N.R.R.A. foods. 

Two welfare specialists on the staff 
worked with groups interested in improv- 
ing programs of institutions and agencies 
caring for children. One person, an insti- 
tutional specialist, organized a committee 
on institutions for the purpose of devel- 
oping standards for care and mainte- 
nance. The machinery for carrying out 
the recommendations of this committee 
was never developed as the specialist 
left the mission before this phase of the 
work was carried out. 

A child welfare specialist organized a 
welfare committee on a national level for 
the purpose of calling attention to the 
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need to care for abandoned and home- 
less children, delinquent children, and 
handicapped children. In addition, this 
staff member assisted in the organization 
of schools of social work. The work of 
this staff member was terminated abrupt- 
ly as it was necessary to assign her to as- 
sist in the feeding operations. 

During the time they were engaged in 
developing child welfare services, these 
two welfare specialists experienced diffi- 
culty in carrying out their work as they 
were unable to secure the full co-opera- 
tion of the field staff. The pressure upon 
the welfare field staff was such that they 
could not give time to the service aspects 
of the program. This was not a result of 
disinterest but rather of the need to dis- 
tribute foods which were collecting in un- 
comfortably large amounts at the ports. 
The difficulties encountered in organizing 
feeding operations delayed further the 
realization of other service programs. 


STAFF ADJUSTMENTS TO NEW 
METHODS OF WORK 


It was clear to all the staff when inter- 
viewed for positions that the work would 
be quite different from that to which 
they were accustomed. While much of 
what were believed to be essential quali- 
fications for the work was speculative, 
there was reason to believe that the 
staff’s major functions would be those of 
stimulating activity on the part of in- 
digenous agencies and of assisting in 
making feeding programs possible. How 
soon it would be possible to undertake 
other service programs could not be fore- 
told at the time plans were being devel- 
oped without a more intimate knowledge 
of conditions in the country. This was 
stressed, for willingness of staff to work 
under any conditions was considered es- 
sential to the success of the program. Be- 
cause personnel was recruited after the 
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advance party left for Italy and because 
staff was recruited also in London, this 
understanding was not passed on to all 
staff, with the result that the final group 
represented persons of different back- 
grounds and with a variety of ideas of 
what they wished to do. 

The orientation of staff upon their ar- 
rival in Italy was undertaken at the time 
that strenuous efforts were being made 
by the Welfare Division to influence the 
direction of the mission program. Conse- 
quently, at the beginning it was not pos- 
sible to give the time necessary to de- 
velop attitudes. 

The major adjustment was to the job 
itself. One worker, when asked to develop 
a plan for feeding fifty thousand children 
in a large urban area, spent most of his 
time visiting individual institutions and 
agencies endlessly without being able to 
integrate his findings. Another staff 
member who was assigned to assist and 
whose experience was in child welfare 
became involved in standards of man- 
agement to the exclusion of any concern, 
about clothing, housing, and feeding seri- 
ously malnourished children living at the 
institution. The members of the staff 
who had had experience in supervising 
large programs were able to accept the 
relationship established by the plan of or- 
ganization. Situations frequently were 
such that the staff members were loath to 
follow directions even for a temporary 
period. In time they realized that the 
pressures to which they were being sub- 
jected sometimes were unavoidable, and 
they worked often contrary to their bet- 
ter judgment. Never did their objectives 
change, and it was generally agreed that, 
irrespective of the demands that were 
made, as long as the objectives of 
U.N.R.R.A. were in view the work would 
continue. 

The staff expected other technicians to 
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be on hand, ready to assist in the move- 
ment and warehousing of food and in the 
organization of essential administrative 
services, but they found instead that 
they would have to do the total job. 
Nothing could be taken for granted. One 
learned to be surprised when things 
worked rather than annoyed when they 
did not. For the first time in the experi- 
ence of many workers, hungry chil- 
dren meant tons of foods of specified 
varieties and in sufficient quantity and 
provisioning in inaccessible areas to 
provide stock piles for the winter 
months. It meant personnel, equipment, 
and direction of tons of food to provide 
intelligent planning of meals and dis- 
tribution of food. It meant doing the job 
when it was not done and stepping aside 
when local leadership was able to assume 
responsibility. It meant resourcefulness 
in meeting all manner of situations, no 
matter how difficult, to the end that chil- 
dren would be fed. It meant accepting 
unreasonable direction and trying to 
meet unreasonable demands. It is not 
possible or pertinent to list in detail all 
the situations that arose. Excerpts taken 
from field reports at random will give 
some idea how people worked and what 
happened in some of the districts. 


UNAUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTION 
REPORTED 


Grosseto.—This province is proving very dif- 
ficult owing to the fact that a distribution was 
made before any plan was accepted and that 
no complete records have as yet been obtained 
from the communes of the agencies or individ- 
uals assisted, and I fear it is very unlikely that 
we shall obtain complete records of this first 
unauthorized distribution. The approval of the 
second plan by Rome has been delayed owing 
to the fact that the written explanation did not 
reach Rome with the list estimating the num- 
bers to be assisted in each group. In the mean- 
time several visits have been made to Grosseto 
to try to prepare a satisfactory record system 
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and method of distribution so that the second 
distribution can begin as soon as the plan is ac- 
cepted. I have visited the four specially selected 
devastated communes where raw distribution is 
to take place, accompanied by the secretary of 
the committee and director of Sezioni Pro- 
vinciali dell’Alimentazione, to discuss with the 
communal committee how this distribution 
can best be organized. These communes are to 
submit to the provincial committee lists of 
persons it is proposed to help before any allo- 
cation is made."® 


FREE FOOD, FREE WAREHOUSING 


Wednesday, July 18.—Dr. A. arrives. The 
food is ready to go to Nuoro, but the prefect of 
Nuoro has telephoned that he cannot warehouse 
it. Why? The answer is that locally warehousers 
want 2 per cent of cost of foods to warehouse 
the food. I say, “That cannot be, we will not pay 
warehousing fees in Nuoro. Surely if food is 
coming to aid the province, they can find ware- 
housing.”’ Many telephone calls take place, tele- 
grams. The prefect says he cannot straighten 
out the problem! I suggest to A. that we send 
up my interpreter and a representative from 
his office to find out what this is all about and to 
see whether something can be arranged. I begin 
to think that I am playing too active a part in 
the Italian food program, am a consultant when 
things go smoothly; and when there is a 
“block,” the program becomes “all mine.” The 
trip by the two representatives is made, and we 
find an insecure prefect in a difficult province 
who hesitates to make any requests of his com- 
munity. Suffice it to say, the food has ware- 
house space and at no cost."9 


DONKEY TRANSPORT 


Thursday, July z9.—I go down to the 
U.N.R.R.A. magazine to see food distribution. 
The road in front of the magazine is lined with 
wagons drawn by horses, carts drawn by don- 
keys, nuns with their sail-like headdresses, boys 
from the orphanages. We take a few snapshots. 
The nuns are personally attending the dishing- 
out of food supplies. They have some containers 
with covers for the fat, and the wagons are load- 
ed by warehouse personnel. The orphanage boys 


18 “Welfare Report, Florence District Office,” 
August 7-31, 1945. 

19 “Diary Report for Week Ending July 21, 1945, 
Sardinia District.” 
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proudly back their donkey carts up to the maga- 
zine door to receive supplies. An Allied Com- 
mission warrant officer who sees the distribution 
going on remarks that this, in his estimation, is a 
commendable plan—‘“the people are in on it.”2° 


FOOD FOR TWO HUNDRED MISSING 
CHILDREN 


Saturday, July 21.—Administration office. 
At noon visit one of the asili (two hundred chil- 
dren) which has received U.N.R.R.A. food. Am 
astonished to find that, although the Sisters 
have received and signed for U.N.R.R.A. food, 
the institution is not in operation; the children 
are not attending the asilo. I speak with the 
mother superior, who says that O.N.M.I. three 
days ago wrote her a letter telling her to cease 
operations. This is difficult for me to under- 
stand; the president of O.N.M.I. is a member 
of the provincial food committee and has ap- 
proved food for this institution. I tell the 
mother superior that food was allocated for the 
purpose of feeding her group, which was said to 
be in need, that it would be against our policy to 
allocate food to store in institutions which are 
not in operation. She says that she plans to get 
the children back in, sometime during August. 
This does not satisfy me, for the form repre- 
sents that two hundred children are being fed; 
in reality, no one is being fed. I telephone Dr. A., 
who says that he cannot understand how this 
slip has happened. He calls a meeting of 
S.E.P.R.A.L., president of O.N.M.I., Medico 
Provinciale. 

I tell the group what the findings of my visit 
are; there are other asili in Gagliari, are they 
also closed? I ask the president of O.N.M.I. 
whether he ordered these institutions to close. 
He says that he did not. The Medico Provinciale 
telephones the mother superior of the institu- 
tion for confirmation of my report. She states 
again what she has told me. The O.N.M.I. presi- 
dent remembers that he has withdrawn (three 
days ago) financial assistance to this asilo—4 
lire a day per child. This action has probably 
resulted in the mother superior’s suspending ac- 
tivities. It is agreed that committee members 
present will contact asili to assure that children 
are receiving food. Committee members will 
take an active part in the program, making 
some institutional visits to see firsthand how 
things are progressing. 


20 Ibid. 


I ask S.E.P.R.A.L. if they know that this 
asilo did not have children in attendance when 
they allocated food. He says, “Yes, but the 
Sisters said that they would commence activ- 
ities again.” I point out that forms and receipts 
are valueless unless they represent actual opera- 
tions. 

Dr. A. says that he has plans for administra- 
tion of the food program which he is submitting 
to the Rome Ministry. They propose employ- 
ment of five persons: an administrator, assist- 
ant administrator, stenographer, and two people 
for the field as program “checkers.” This is a 
new plan which has not been reviewed by the 
island provincial committees. The group pres- 
ent receive this news in silence. I say that the 
program is an Italian one, it is their program, 
that U.N.R.R.A. is interested in the assurance 
that the program is operated smoothly and that 
people are being fed. I point out that I have 
called the one asilo to their attention as a dan- 
ger signal of what can happen. The people of 
this island have been without many necessities 
for a long time—we know them to be hypercriti- 
cal. Things must go well, or criticism will result 
and the committee will have to face it." 


CHILDREN, PERSONNEL, AND FOOD 
MOVED BY U.N.R.R.A. TRUCKS 


Rome district.—Four U.N.R.R.A. trucks 
have been used full time for Rome City during 
this month—-two in connection with the public 
school-lunch program, one by O.N.M.I., and 
one for the private school-lunch program. The 
latter two have assisted also in meeting various 
individual requests in connection with the feed- 
ing program. 

In addition, U.N.R.R.A. trucks were pro- 
vided for a period of ten days in connection 
with the school-activities program. They trans- 
ported children from a number of different 
schools to the villa of Prince Doria (mayor of 
Rome) for a half-day’s outing. ° 

One truck was loaned to the Province of 
Latinia for five days for the purpose of trans- 
porting a portion of food requested by the Ital- 
ian delegation to be integrated with the second 
distribution, the food for which had already 
gone to the commune. The secretary of the 
province also used this opportunity of transport 
in order to visit the communes. 

Four jeeps have been in use full time in the 
Rome District Office—one for each of the three 


31 Ibid. 
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welfare staff members and the fourth for volun- 
teers and others in Rome who work in connec- 
tion with the distribution. The secretary was 
also to use it for visiting communes in addition 
to those in which these meetings were being 
held. 

One jeep was loaned to the Province of Viter- 
bo for a period of four days in order that the 
secretary might visit the communes.” 


IRREGULARITIES CORRECTED 


Riett.—The provincial secretary in Rieti was 
replaced in September, and the U.N.R.R.A. 
representative was working intensively with him 
on plans for the second distribution in order 
that the irregularities that occurred in connec- 
tion with the first one might be avoided. Spe- 
cifically, in the first distribution the committee 
had arbitrarily selected a number of persons to 
be fed and then had developed lists in order to 
meet that number rather than having first deter- 
mined how many children were in need and 
then deciding how the allocation might best be 
used. 

In some instances, needy families were se- 
lected and, then, because of limitations in the 
amount of food, one or two children were se- 
lected from among the family members. The 
fact that the Italian delegation had specified 
the number of persons in each category that 
might be fed?s resulted in an artificial selection 
in the province, for the committee was inclined 
to follow the delegation’s letter rather than use 
it as a suggestion. One of the three communes 
in which distribution was carried out the first 
time, that of Poggio Bustone, did not adhere to 
the ration schedule and reported feeding 460. 
Another, Leonessa, has not yet reported on 
first distribution. Rieti was given allocation for 
1,640 and reported having fed 2,937. 

The Italian delegation spent September 25 
and 26 in the province, conferring with the 
secretary and later with the U.N.R.R.A. repre- 
sentative.”4 


2 “Rome District Office Activities Reports,” Sep- 
tember, 1945. 


23 As an aid to provincial committees, the delega- 
tion in the letter of allocation, dated August 2, 1945, 
indicated how many children and women could be 
fed. Although provinces could deviate from this, 
some accepted it as an instruction rather than as a 


guide. 


24 “Rome District Office Activities Report,” Sep- 
tember, 1945. 


GENTILE 


FOOD LOSSES REPORTED 


Perugia.—The second distribution in Perugia, 
which had begun on August 18, was completed 
September 15. Allocations have been made to 
2,192 children in fourteen summer colonies in 
eleven communes, to 16,364 persons in nine com- 
munes, to 330 persons in eight O.N.M.I. cen- 
ters in six communes, and to 1,148 children in 
twenty-seven institutions. Total number of 
persons: 20,034. It appears that of the total 
20,034 rations allocated, 4,670 were served in 
cooked meals and the remaining 16,364 were 
raw distributions. No fish has ever arrived in 
Perugia. Because sugar had not arrived, it was 
borrowed from S.E.P.R.A.L. on the suggestion 
of the delegation. 

The new provincial secretary visited all nine 
communes for the purpose of instructing the 
sindaci. 

In accordance with legislation of March 22, 
1945, @ committee has been set up in the prov- 
ince for the purpose of supervising all charitable 
agencies. U.N.R.R.A. representative has had 
interviews with the provincial director of this 
new committee, Dr. F., and with the president. 
Inquiry is being made into the conditions of 
persons receiving food through Ente Com- 
munale Assistenza with a view to assisting 
them with U.N.R.R.A. food if possible. 

With regard to co-operation with other divi- 
sions of U.N.R.R.A., the welfare representative 
has assisted the displaced persons representative 
in transportation wherever possible, and the 
Health Division in the transporting of medical 
supplies. 

Attention is directed to the need for im- 
proved action with regard to loss of food: sixty- 
nine sacks of sugar and twenty-seven quintals 
of pulses were lost in Perugia. These losses were 
reported by the U.N.R.R.A. representative to 
Ing. B., the Italian delegation representative, 
during his visit to Perugia. The present pro- 
cedure of the delegation in this matter appears 
to be too slow to bring about constructive 
results.?5 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In spite of the many obstacles en- 
countered, the number of persons assist- 
ed increased until one million five hun- 
dred thousand were being helped on a 
continuing basis in December, 1945. 


35 Tbid. 
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What did this mean to the welfare of the 
people of Italy and to the ultimate good 
of world security? Congresswoman Helen 
Gahagen Douglas summarized it thus in 
a speech before the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Behind these simple statements lies the story 
of the hard and difficult task performed by the 


U.N.R.R.A. Welfare Division of the Italian 
Mission. These statements also testify to the ac- 


- complishments achieved in a few short months 


in a nation held in the grip of fascism for over 
twenty years and battered by war five more 
years. With the transportation system almost 
completely destroyed, Italian welfare agencies 
completely disorganized, and with the economy 
practically bankrupt, the U.N.R.R.A. mission 
faced the challenge of helping the Italian people 
to help themselves. It was not only a question 
of providing supplies and transportation to es- 
tablish a feeding program for children and nurs- 
ing and expectant mothers, but perhaps more 
important to get the Italian agencies and organ- 
izations organized so that they could carry out 
the program themselves. 

In addition to the usual problems brought 
about by lack of transportation in Italy, the 
first problem which faced the welfare staff was 
how to circumvent the notorious black market. 
Such items as sugar, milk, white flour, which be- 
ing imported for child-feeding programs, were 
likely to land in the black market unless a new 
and different method of distribution was found. 
The second problem was overcoming the atti- 
tudes and methods with which the Fascist re- 
gime had indoctrinated the people of Italy. 
This could not be accomplished by statements 
and assurances. This had to be accomplished by 
deeds and by establishing working relations 
with Italian government officials from the min- 
isters down to the sindaco—mayor—of the 
tiniest commune. U.N.R.R.A. had to prove to 
the Italian people that it was different from the 
Nazis and Fascists. It had to prove that it had 
no ulterior motives in its work in Italy. It had 
to prove that it was genuinely concerned as rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations with the 
welfare of the women and children it wished to 
serve. 

Prior to March 8, 1945, when the Italian 
government-U.N.R.R.A.agreement was signed, 
it was not possible to establish official contacts 
with the Italian agencies, but, in spite of this, 
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U.N.R.R.A.’s welfare personnel was able to do 
the groundwork and set the stage for a program 
of care and welfare services for children and ex- 
pectant mothers. U.N.R.R.A. representatives 
were able to visit the areas in greatest need and 
to survey these areas in terms of resources and 
facilities. They were able to secure information 
from Allied Military Government and Allied 
Commission officers. They were able to meet 
“unofficially” with representatives of the gov- 
ernmental ministries and agencies which would 
be involved in its program to discuss and ex- 
change ideas on how operations would take 
place. 

On the basis of this groundwork, the first sup- 
plies that arrived were allocated to feed the 
women and children in the badly devastated 
provinces of Frosinone, Latina, Aquila, Pescara, 
and Chieti. These provinces span the peninsula 
and were the scene of the bitter Liri Valley cam- 
paign from Cassino to Rome. The cities of Rome 
and Naples were also selected as areas of great- 
est need because they depended upon other 
agricultural provinces for their food. 

The blueprint of the organization for dis- 
tribution was worked out jointly by the 
U.N.R.R.A. welfare staff and the responsible 
Italian government officials. However, to 
make this a living, working thing required tre- 
mendous organizational activity on the part of 
U.N.R.R.A. 

Since it was decided not to use the ordinary 
channels for food distribution, U.N.R.R.A. had 
to work out an alternative. The only way it 
could guarantee that precious food would not 
get into the black market was by establishing 
working committees made up of the most re- 
sponsible people in the provinces and in the 
communes. Emphasis on the need for local or- 
ganization stemmed from the fact that the na- 
tional government was weak and liable to fall. 
In the event that this happened, providing 
there were strong local organizations, the pro- 
gram could continue in operation until a new 
cabinet was formed. The organization of these 
committees provided an opportunity for the 
Italian people to work together in a democratic 
fashion. For the first time in Italy, women were 
represented on committees and participated in 
community affairs. 

Committees were first organized in the cities 
of Rome and Naples and the devastated prov- 
inces. By the end of May committees were or- 
ganized in 27 southern Italian provinces then 
liberated. While a representative of the office 
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of the commissioner of food was always present 
at the first meeting of the provincial commit- 
tees, the U.N.R.R.A. district welfare representa- 
tive had to provide the major portion of leader- 
ship in getting the committee work under way. 
It was necessary for the U.N.R.R.A. field staff 
to assume responsibility for details of operation 
that had not been anticipated when local organ- 
ization plans were developed. Gradually, how- 
ever, the provincial committees assumed and 
discharged more of the responsibility expected 
of them. 

To illustrate this point, the committee in 
Latina is a good example. Latina Province, 
which was formerly named Littoria, was one of 
Mussolini’s pet projects. It was a completely 
modern province built on reclaimed land which 
was formerly the Pontine marshes. This prov- 
ince had been a Fascist stronghold. This prov- 
ince had also been subject to severe war dam- 
age. At the first meeting of the committee, be- 
cause of the political differences, feeling ran so 
high that it was necessary to call the police to 
prevent a riot. The government officials were 
floundering around because they had been used 
to operating by Fascist direction from Rome. 
They were not accustomed to making decisions 
through democratic discussion. Committees had 
been merely used to rubber-stamp decisions al- 
ready arrived at by the Fascist party. Now they 
were required to act on their own initiative. A 
measure of U.N.R.R.A.’s service is a compari- 
son of this first meeting with one that took place 
four months later. At this meeting there was an 
orderly agenda, and reports by the various mem- 
bers of the committee indicated that they had 
learned to make decisions and carry them out in 
a democratic fashion. This is something that 
U.N.R.R.A. has contributed to the Italian peo- 
ple, which cannot be counted in dollars or tons, 


but which, it is hoped, will continue long after 
U.N.R.R.A.’s job in Italy is completed.” 


The final accounting of U.N.R.R.A. 
operations will reveal much waste of ma- 
terial and inefficiency. It may not be pos- 
sible to account for everything, for, in 
the haste of getting things done, records 
were not always kept. The good which 
was done, however, will outweigh the 
failures, and the contribution of social 
workers will be long remembered. Their 
understanding attitude as reflected by 
the willingness with which they accepted 
assignments that were not related always 
to their professional background is a 
tribute to their profession. The lift that 
was given the Italian people through the 
organization of feeding programs would 
not have been possible without the able 
and persistent efforts of the field staff. 
To them goes a large part of the credit for 
what was done and for what future good 
will result. The way in which they ap- 
plied themselves gives promise to the fu- 
ture of social work, for somewhere be- 
tween social work practice, as taught, 
and realism, as it was faced abroad, lies 
the answer to the way in which social 
work training can be used best. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WorRK ADMINISTRATION 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


26 Congressional Record, December, 5, 10945, 
p. 11679. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES IN GREECE 


RUTH M. PAULEY 


RE are those who say that in the 
last two years in some significant 
aspects of welfare administration 

Greece has made four centuries of prog- 
ress. Generally speaking, that may be an 
exaggeration, although it can be said in 
complete faith that, outside the few cities 
in Greece, people live in a manner which 
can well be assumed to follow the pattern 
of their ancestors of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Their social institutions, in gen- 
eral, are typical of and adjusted to their 
way of life. The backwardness of the 
country may be a result of its extreme 
poverty of natural resources. Poverty is 
not the only cause, however, because 
such resources as Greece possesses have 
not been developed fully to the ad- 
vantage of her people. A foreigner in 
Greece finds among her leaders lack of 
concern for the general welfare, an 
apathy toward solving the country’s 
problems, and an unhealthy dependence 
upon foreign nations. The Greek people 
are a severely deprived people, and only 
in the last two years have there been 
broad, scientific, and well-directed efforts 
to organize welfare services to meet needs 
that have existed for years. The war ac- 
centuated these needs a thousand fold 
and laid them bare for scrutiny. Because 
of their accentuation, something was 
done about them—something which 
will carry over to enhance the gener- 
al welfare when peacetime economy is 
restored. 

Even among a people who gave the 
world democracy and who remain es- 
sentially democratic in heart and spirit, 
such conditions as have existed in Greece 
for many years have not been conducive 


to the solution of pressing social prob- 
lems. Over the years there has been much 
of the good neighbor, paternal charity on 
an individual rather than on an organ- 
ized basis. This continues on a wide scale 
today, although many private charitable 
organizations have grown up and are 
doing a more or less satisfactory job, but 
always with limited scope. Public welfare 
is an unweaned but precocious infant in 
that ancient country. 

The first public welfare services under 
the auspices of the state were started 
during World War I. These services were 
very minor and can be detected only by 
checking back on old laws. It was during 
the period of the transfer of refugees 
from Turkey after the first World War, 
early in the 1920’s, that the Ministry of 
Welfare was established. It had charge of 
refugee work and has continued through 
the years right down to the present time 
to provide special services for this refugee 
group. 

As.time went on, the Ministry of Wel- 
fare built and maintained state orphan- 
ages and supervised the placement of 
children in these orphanages. The minis- 
try also subsidized some private orphan- 
ages and exercised a limited amount of 
supervision over them. Included among 
children’s institutions operated by the 
state were day nurseries, preventoriums, 
summer camps, and a sort of traveling 
farm and homemaker school. The min- 
istry also exerted a limited amount of 
supervision and financial control over a 
number of semiprivate social agencies 
carrying on a wide variety of welfare 
services in the fields of child welfare, gen- 
eral assistance, recreation, etc. Over a 
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period of years prior to the war there had 
been a growing tendency to strip the 
Ministry of Welfare of its legitimate re- 
sponsibilities in all fields of welfare and 
to assign these functions to the semipri- 
vate agencies. During the occupation this 
tendency became established practice; 
the Ministry of Welfare was almost de- 
nuded of its rightful responsibilities, and 
a large share of the public funds ex- 
pended for welfare services was being 
spent by private agencies without much 
state control. 

As is true of departments of welfare 
in many places in the United States, the 
Ministry of Welfare lacked prestige 
within the Greek government. The rea- 
sons for this are more or less the same as 
are found in this country. This hostility 
resulted in failure to give the ministry 
its proper responsibilities and to demand 
satisfactory results, all of which had a 
destructive effect upon its staff. The in- 
telligent, experienced, and capable lead- 
ers who knew and understood the exist- 
ing social problems became lethargic, 
uninterested, lacking in initiative and in- 
spiration for their staff, bureaucratized 
to an extreme, and competed strenuously 
among themselves to the detriment of 
the service. In addition, Greek welfare 
services were handicapped by lack of 
knowledge of new philosophies and prac- 
tices in the social welfare field. In certain 
areas modern ideas were being carried 
out, but for the most part the Greek 
social services were years behind the 
times. For example, in the field of child 
welfare, the state owned some well- 
planned and effectively operated chil- 
dren’s institutions, but there was no 
foster-home program under state aus- 
pices. The only foster-home program in 
operation was a very small one, carried 
on by one of the semiprivate children’s 
agencies. 


PAULEY 


AIMS AND ADMINISTRATION OF WEL- 
FARE, DIVISION OF U.N.R.R.A. 
GREECE MISSION 


Such was the picture of the Greek 
social services as found by the Welfare 
Division of the U.N.R.R.A. Greece Mis- 
sion when U.N.R.R.A. entered Greece 
immediately after the liberation in 
October, 1944. The Welfare Division had 
been working for months in Washington 
and Cairo, planning the method by 
which they hoped to assist the Greek 
government in rehabilitating welfare 
services. These prior plans were based 
on information available from the Office 
of Strategic Services and on other intel- 
ligence reports, studies made for the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Operations by the United States 
Children’s Bureau, and discussions with 
Greek government officials in exile and 
with representatives of voluntary socie- 
ties operating in Greece prior to the war. 
It had been decided in advance, and this 
decision has been adhered to throughout 
U.N.R.R.A.’s life in Greece, to build on 
and strengthen the existing public social 
services." 

Before going further, it should be 
stated that the U.N.R.R.A. Greece 
Mission does not operate any program of 
any kind in Greece. All programs relat- 
ing to U.N.R.R.A. supplies and plans are 
operated by the government, by Greek 
agencies designated by the government, 
or by foreign voluntary agencies such as 
the Greek War Relief Association and 
the Near East Foundation. All supplies 
imported by U.N.R.R.A. become the 
property of the Greek government the 


tSee this Review, II (June, 1928), 217, “Social 
Welfare Activities in Greece,” by H. C. Jaquith. 
Mr. Jaquith’s article presents a full historical back- 
ground of social welfare activities in Greece and, 
although written in 1928, appears to be valid up to 
the beginning of World War II. 
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moment they are landed at Greek ports. 
These supplies are distributed by various 
government agencies under the general 
direction of the Ministry of Supply. All 
service programs in which U.N.R.R.A. 
has an interest are planned and carried 
out by the proper ministry of the govern- 
ment or by its authorized Greek agency 
with the advice and counsel of technical 
specialists on the U.N.R.R.A. staff. 
These service programs include among 
others: rehabilitation of agriculture; 
antimalaria and antituberculosis cam- 
paigns; restoration of transportation; re- 
habilitation of hospitals and nurses’ 
training; care of the physically disabled; 
restoration of the fishing industry; and, 
by no means least, welfare services. 

The Welfare Division had two major 
aims in mind from the beginning of 
U.N.R.R.A. activities, and these two 
aims continue to guide their work. The 
first objective was to assist the Greek 
government in developing and carrying 
out a plan which would assure that all 
persons unable to pay for supplies im- 
ported by U.N.R.R.A. and who are in 
need of these supplies would be given 
them free of charge. This objective was 
in accordance with the provisions of 
U.N.R.R.A. Council Resolution No. 7, 
which reads in part as follows: 

That at no time shall relief and rehabilita- 
tion supplies be used as a political weapon, and 
no discrimination shall be made in the distribu- 
tion of relief supplies because of race, creed, or 
political belief. 

That distribution should be so conducted 
that all classes of the population, irrespective 


of their purchasing power, shall receive their 
equitable share of essential commodities.? 


The second major aim of the Welfare 
Division was to assist the Greek govern- 
ment in rehabilitating its existing serv- 

2 First Session of the Council of the U.N.R.R.A.: 


Selected Documents (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944), Pp. 34- 


ices for the care of children and to assist 
in the expansion of children’s services to 
care for the thousands of orphaned and 
homeless children resulting from the war 
and occupation. This aim was in accord- 
ance with U.N.R.R.A. Council Resolu- 
tion No. 9, which reads in part as fol- 
lows: 


.... the Administration [U.N.R.R.A.] should 
make specific provision for welfare services for 
victims of war—in particular for children, ex- 
pectant and nursing mothers, the aged, and the 
disabled. 


In addition to these two major aims 
the Welfare Division was prepared to 
provide advice and counsel to the Greek 
government with respect to other aspects 
of social welfare as needed and requested 
by the government. Specifically, these 
were anticipated to include recreation 
and camping; prison welfare, especially 
for children; home industries and occu- 
pational training; and training in the 
social services. 

Upon arrival in Greece the first job of 
the Welfare Division was to gather in- 
formation about the needs of people, 
agencies, and institutions and about the 
resources available to meet these needs. 
Contact was established with the govern- 
ment agency responsible for providing 
welfare services—the Ministry of Wel- 
fare—and planning was initiated with 
representatives of the ministry toward 
meeting the most emergent welfare 
needs. Longer-term planning toward im- 
provement and development of services 
was started as soon as sufficient back- 
ground information was available. 

As soon as possible after entry into the 
country the Greece Mission established 
eleven regional offices throughout Greece 
to carry out the U.N.R.R.A. program. 
Each regional office had a regional wel- 


3 Ibid., p. 36. 
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fare officer. In the beginning these 
regional welfare officers had little as- 
sistance. The first help available to them 
were teams of ten people loaned to 
U.N.R.R.A. by various voluntary socie- 
ties. Most of these teams were British, 
but some team members came from other 
countries. Among the voluntary societies 
. represented by teams were the Friends 
Ambulance Unit, Save the Children Fed- 
eration, British Red Cross, International 
Voluntary Society for Peace, and Quaker 
Relief. Also lent to U.N.R.R.A. as 
regular members of the U.N.R.R.A. 
staff were individual representatives of 
American voluntary societies, including 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Girl Scouts, Congregational Chris- 
tian Service Committee, Joint. Distribu- 
tion Committee, Greek War Relief As- 
sociation, Near East Foundation, and 
others. Enough cannot be said in praise 
of the constructive work accomplished 
by the “Volsocs,”’ as they are affection- 
ately called, under the most trying condi- 
tions of transportation, communication, 
and personal living arrangements. 

Later, as conditions improved and 
more staff arrived, other regular mem- 
bers of the U.N.R.R.A. foreign staff were 
assigned to regions, and Greek welfare 
officers were employed by U.N.R.R.A. 
throughout the country. It was the aim 
of the Welfare Division to have one 
foreign welfare officer and one Greek wel- 
fare officer assigned to each of the forty- 
five provinces in Greece, but this has 
never been possible to realize. 

At U.N.R.R.A. headquarters in 
Athens the Welfare Division maintained 
a small staff to carry on negotiations with 
government officials and to keep the 
regional welfare officers informed con- 
cerning current developments in the gov- 
ernment’s welfare program. The director 
of the Welfare Division is Glen Leet, 
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formerly administrator of Public As- 
sistance for Rhode Island, to whom the 
Greek people owe a great deal for his 
wide vision, objective guidance, and 
inspirational approach to the manifold 
welfare problems faced by the Greek gov- 
ernment at the end of the occupation 
and during and following the trouble of 
December, 1944. Among other members 
of the headquarters staff are or have been 
John Dula, assistant director, formerly 
assistant director of New York City’s 
Bureau of Child Welfare; Eunice Min- 
ton, assistant director, formerly director 
of Social Services for the Florida State 
Welfare Board; Maurice Hunt, child wel- 
fare specialist, formerly executive secre- 
tary of the Evansville, Indiana, Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies; Dorothy McKay, 
child welfare specialist, lent by the 
Greek War Relief Association and for- 
merly with the New York School of 
Social Work; Anne Wilkins, training 
specialist, formerly with the Texas State 
Welfare Department; Katherine Ham- 
mett and Grace Hast, recreation and 
camping specialists, lent by Girl Scouts 
of America; Leila Bruce, home indus- 
tries and occupational training specialist, 
formerly with the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in Hawaii and in Mississip- 
pi; and Meverette Smith, welfare special- 
ist, lent by the Near East Foundation. 
The situation seen by the Welfare 
Division in Greece is too deplorable to 
describe on paper so that it can be really 
visualized and understood by those who 
have not seen conditions firsthand. There 
were and still are countless thousands of 
young children and adolescents complete- 
ly on their own without adult supervision 
and without other financial support than 
their own efforts. Many children’s insti- 
tutions were completely destroyed or 
badly damaged. Almost all were partially 
or totally stripped of furnishings and 
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essential equipment. Hundreds of insti- 
tutions were without beds, blankets, 
stoves, utensils, and often without. food. 
Everyone in the country needed clothing, 
and hundreds of thousands of people 
were practically naked, covered only by 
rags. Welfare services in general were 
disrupted or entirely inadequate to meet 
existing emergent needs—not for lack 
of spirit or desire to do the job but for 
lack of supplies, lack of money, and be- 
cause the administrative machinery of 
government was in confusion and com- 
munication and transportation facilities 
did not exist. 

This article is not intended to describe 
in detail the activities of the staff of the 
U.N.R.R.A. Welfare Division. It would 
take a book to do that. The staff did 
what was demanded of them out of com- 
mon decency and stark necessity. They 
worked day and night for months and 
only scratched the surface of real need. 
Their work ran the gamut from bathing 
and delousing to sorting and distributing 
the inadequate supply of used clothing 
to the most naked. While taking these 
practical and necessary alleviating meas- 
ures, the welfare officers constantly were 
negotiating with government officials 
throughout the country, advising and 
assisting them in rehabilitating old wel- 
fare services and in developing new 
services to meet current needs. 


THE WELFARE CENTER AND PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


When U.N.R.R.A. entered Greece, a 
method existed for determining who was 
in need of free commodities and for dis- 
tributing free commodities to those per- 
sons determined to be in need. This 
method was developed for the purpose of 
distributing food imported through the 
blockade during the occupation. Appar- 
ently this method had been an expedient 


which was moderately successful during 
the occupation under the supervision of 
the Swedish-Swiss Commission. At the 
beginning of the U.N.R.R.A. period on 
April 1, 1945, it was taken over by the 
Ministry of Supply, a special gov- 
ernment ministry set up to handle 
U.N.R.R.A. imports. In most parts of 
the country thereafter neither the Min- 
istry of Welfare nor any other agency 
experienced in charitable work partici- 
pated in the selection of persons to re- 
ceive U.N.R.R.A. supplies free of charge. 
Under the general supervision of regional 
supply offices, local volunteer committees 
selected the indigent from the general 
population and submitted lists of these 
persons to the supply offices. The supply 
offices could accept the lists or revise 
them to suit themselves. The govern- 
ment established arbitrary percentage 
limitations of total population in each 
province which could be included on 
the lists of indigent people. These per- 
centage limitations were the only instruc- 
tions or standards for determining need 
issued to local committees. 

As might well be expected, this system 
was inequitable, unsatisfactory, and sub- 
ject to every kind of corruption. Thou- 
sands of local committees tried patiently 
to do a good job of selection. They set up 
categorical or other standards for de- 
termining need, rarely based, hdwever, 
upon financial circumstances of appli- 
cants. These standards varied almost 
from the sublime to the ridiculous and 
included some of the following: 


1. Persons whose homes were bombed or 
burned 

. Families of victims of war 

. Recipients of government pensions 

. Families of soldiers 

. Persons living in cities as opposed to farmers 

. Farmers as opposed to city dwellers 

~ Persons who paid their church dues 
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Other committees were corrupt in 
varying degrees, putting first on the lists 
themselves, their relatives, and friends. 
There was a small amount of political 
favoritism, but this was not nearly so 
prevalent as might have been expected in 
a country recently divided by civil strife. 

The result of this system was that 
thousands of people were listed as in- 
digent who either were not in need or 
whose need was much less than more 
thousands whose names did not appear 
on the lists. In addition, there were no 
records of indigents or rejected appli- 
cants other than the indigent lists. There 
was no central accounting of the number 
of people included on the indigent lists. 
Consequently, not only was it impossible 
to determine the number of people who 
were actually receiving free food, but 
also the number of truly needy persons 
in the country could not even be esti- 
mated. 

When this problem was discussed 
among government officials and 
U.N.R.R.A. representatives, there was 
agreement that the present system was 
unsatisfactory, that the Ministry of Sup- 
ply should confine its fungtions to the 
physical distribution of supplies, and 
that the Ministry of Welfare should be 
charged with responsibility for determin- 
ing need for assistance and certifying 
persons to receive free supplies. Officials 
of the Ministry of Welfare had long been 
aware of the need for a public assistance 
program and were more than anxious to 
assume this responsibility. Before such a 
program could be started, however, it 
was necessary to enact a law authorizing 
the Ministry of Welfare to act in this 
capacity, to employ staff, and to expand 
its services. The Ministry of Welfare 
assumed responsibility for drafting such 
a law. 

The U.N.R.R.A. Welfare Division 


suggested to the Ministry of Welfare 
that, in preparing a new welfare services 
law, they should think in broader terms 
than public assistance and should estab- 
lish a service through which all public 
welfare programs eventually could be 
operated and thereby co-ordinated. As 
we have learned well at home, laws are 
not written in a day, especially when 
their preparation is interrupted by a 
revolution; but after several months of 
planning and negotiating, the Greek wel- 
fare center law was passed in May, 1945. 
The law provided for the establishment 
of a welfare center in each of the forty- 
five Greek provinces and stated that all 
functions of the Ministry of Welfare 
should be co-ordinated and operated 
through the various welfare centers. It 
also provided for merging into the wel- 
fare centers three semiprivate welfare 
agencies which had been giving relief 
with public funds. These welfare centers 
were more or less autonomous units un- 
der the management of a prescribed 
volunteer administrative board, of which 
the local bishop of the Greek Orthodox 
church was automatically the chairman. 
The Ministry of Welfare had the right to 
determine over-all policies, exercised 
some monetary control, and had the 
power to reject or approve personnel ap- 
pointments. 

The law provided that all functions of 
the welfare centers should be proclaimed 
by Royal Decree, thereby making way 
for the gradual assumption of responsi- 
bility for all public welfare programs by 
the Ministry of Welfare through the wel- 
fare centers by authority of any future 
decrees. In August, 1945, the first Royal 
Decree relating to the welfare center law 
was passed. This decree designated the 
welfare centers under the Ministry of 
Welfare as responsible for carrying out a 
public assistance program. Under this 
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decree the determination of need was to 


’ be done, in accordance with Greek tradi- 


tion, by local volunteer parish welfare 
committees appointed by and working 
under the supervision of the personnel 
of the welfare centers. 

As soon as the welfare center law and 
the Royal Decree concerning determina- 
tion of need were passed, the Ministry of 
Welfare immediately began to put them 
into operation throughout the country. 
At the time the law was passed, an origi- 
nal appropriation of 75,000,000 drachma 
(then $150,000) was made to cover 
organization and operational expenses 
for an exploratory period of three 
months. The first job was to get the ad- 
ministrative boards appointed, and this 
was done very quickly. A series of circu- 
lars followed from the Ministry of Wel- 
fare to the boards interpreting the law 
and the decree, describing the methods 
of organization and operation envisaged, 
and delineating the immediate and 
future functions of the welfare centers. 
As soon as possible these circulars were 
followed by a prescribed application 
blank to be used by all welfare centers in 
taking public assistance applications. 
This application form was drawn up after 
trial forms had been tested by Greek wel- 
fare workers in a survey of both urban 
and rural areas conducted under the gen- 
eral supervision of Rhoda O’Meara of 
the U.N.R.R.A. welfare staff. Other cir- 
culars describing the method of receiving 
and investigating applications for assist- 
ance and giving definite standards upon 
which to base eligibility for assistance 
accompanied the application blank. 

In order to place the determination of 
need for assistance on a more satisfac- 
tory basis as quickly as possible, the 
Ministry of Welfare and the administra- 
tive boards of the welfare centers made 
a tremendous effort to get the welfare 


centers into operation. But such a pro- 
gram cannot be inaugurated overnight, 
especially under the difficult conditions 
existing in Greece. The Ministry of Wel- 
fare and the welfare centers were faced 
with tremendous obstacles and with 
what often seemed like insurmountable 
difficulties, many of which were beyond 
their immediate control. The welfare 
center program attracted some excellent 
personnel, but problems inherent in the 
Greek civil service system and difficulties 
of communication slowed down appoint- 
ments. Although money was appropri- 
ated from time to time, rules and regula- 
tions relating to the allocation of public 
funds to the provinces and relating to ex- 
penditures and accounting for public 
funds sometimes had the centers bound 
and tied. Actually, the eventual success 
of the program may be found to be due 
to the willingness of several hundred 
staff members to work without com- 
pensation for months while the red tape 
was being unwound. Another factor that 
slowed progress was the unsettled politi- 
cal situation, which brought about re- 
peated changes in government. Govern- 
ment changes affected the program only 
inasmuch as all government functions 
ceased operating effectively for a short 
period before and after every shift in 
leadership. Another difficulty faced by 
the Ministry of Welfare was lack of full 
co-operation by other government serv- 
ices upon which the program was de- 
pendent, such as the Ministry of Finance 
and the Ministry of Supply. The studied 
sabotage of welfare objectives by these 
other ministries was the result of failure 
to understand the nature of the program, 
desire to conserve government funds at 
any cost, and unwillingness to relin- 
quish power over people to an agency of 
government which would resist their 
exploitation. These last are all conditions 
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which we have observed in our own 
country. 

In spite of these handicaps, early in 
December, 1945, the welfare centers 
throughout the country with few excep- 
tions were ready to go forward. Skeleton 
staffs had been employed; large numbers 
of supervisory employees had been re- 
cruited by Greek civil service standards 
and were ready for appointment; some 
staff training had been carried out; and 
numerous orientation programs were 
planned and ready to start. It looked as 
if applications for assistance would be 
accepted in most parts of the country 
accessible to transportation during De- 
cember and as if the first large group of 
applications would be processed by the 
end of January, 1946. 

Then fell the first of two serious blows 
which, it seemed for a while, were going 
to wreck the program. Early in Decem- 
ber the incumbent government fell again, 
and a new government of a different po- 
litical complexion came into power. One 
of the first steps of the new government 
was to order that no new government 
employees could be hired without the 
individual approval of the government’s 
Supreme Economic Council. This was an 
economy measure to reduce government 
expenses and to check the rapidly ex- 
panding civil service rolls. It was neces- 
sary for the Ministry of Welfare to start 
action to exempt welfare center em- 
ployees from this order, and before this 
was accomplished the second blow fell. 

The political party newly come to 
power favored the welfare center pro- 
gram but did not accept the method of 
administration under volunteer boards. 
Therefore, they proposed a new law, en- 
acted in January, 1946, making the wel- 
fare centers an integral part of the Min- 
istry of Welfare to be administered di- 
rectly by ministry officials. In most re- 


spects this new law was an improvement 
over the previous law. It was more 
democratic, provided for more govern- 
ment control over expenditures, and 
corrected several faults known to exist in 
the old law. It had one grievous fault, 
however, which tied up operation and 
progress for several months. It abolished 
all provisions of the previous law with- 
out providing a method of continuing 
operation and development until the new 
law could be put into effect. Everything 
stopped. No funds could be expended; 
no personnel could be hired or paid; all 
previous instructions were nullified; in 
fact, legally, no action could be taken. 

To the eternal credit of employees of 
welfare centers in many places, they 
would not be held down. They went on 
with their work without legal authority; 
unpaid and insecure as to future status; 
and without funds, supplies, or equip- 
ment. They trained local welfare com- 
mittees, accepted and investigated ap- 
plications, and prepared indigent lists. 

The new law also had a remarkable ef- 
fect upon the employees of the Ministry 
of Welfare. Previously, under the old 
law, only a few officials had taken an ac- 
tive part in the development of the wel- 
fare center program. Now, under the new 
law, full responsibility for welfare center 
operation fell directly upon the Min- 
istry of Welfare. Quickly, most of the 
employees began to snap out of their 
lethargy. Everyone wanted to learn all 
about the welfare center law, to under- 
stand its implications with respect to his 
own job, and to participate directly in 
its operation. Top officials began to exert 
real leadership and guidance and to work 
for its success. 

Correcting the mistakes made in the 
new welfare center law was a long and 
discouraging process. Fortunately, the 


forward-looking leaders in the Ministry 
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of Welfare were determined to make the 
law work, and U.N.R.R.A. stood behind 
them. Additional laws were enacted; 
other actions were taken to strengthen 
the provisions of the welfare center law; 
and there now remain no serious obsta- 
cles to progress. An appropriation of 5.5 
billion drachma (1.1 million dollars) has 
been included in the state budget for the 
present fiscal year to cover salaries and 
administrative expenses of the welfare 
center organization. From this appro- 
priation all back salaries may be paid. 
By law the number of employees of the 
welfare centers has been increased from 
eighteen hundred to three thousand. 
These two moves have resulted in a ma- 
terial increase in the effectiveness of the 
work of the welfare centers. 

With respect to the public assistance 
program, the following excerpt from a 
letter written by a division chief of the 
Ministry of Welfare on August 21, 1946, 
reveals not only the progress that has 
been made in making the program opera- 
tive but also his own real concern for and 
satisfaction with the work being done: 


I am still struggling and fighting for the 
welfare centers. I am fighting daily to overcome 
the obstacles which are well known to you, and 
progress is being made. In many instances the 
indigent lists have been completed, and they 
are now in effect. I hope that within one month’s 
time this work will be ready everywhere. I am 
putting in a great effort and am satisfied with 
the progress realized to date. 


The standards of assistance as they 
are being put into effect are extremely 
low. They provide for individual investi- 
gation of the financial circumstances of 
the applicant and his dependents. An 
appeal and a fair hearing are available to 
all applicants and recipients dissatisfied 
with decisions made by local welfare com- 
mittees. To begin with, the only assist- 
ance given is in the form of free issu- 





ance of the rationed food imported by 
U.N.R.R.A. This free ration is given to 
all persons whose net income in cash and 
in kind, after deducting expense of pro- 
ducing income, is less than one-quarter of 
what it would cost the applicant to pur- 
chase on the ration and on the open 
market sufficient food to provide a diet 
of 2,650 balanced calories daily. This 
standard is not realistic because there is 
not enough food in Greece for all people 
to eat 2,650 calories daily. The method 
used, however, is just and equitable in its 
application; and, by using 2,650 calories, 
the government has established a mini- 
mum standard which it will be difficult 
to lower when food is available in nor- 
mal quantities. 

It is the hope of the Ministry of Wel- 
fare to improve this standard at. the 
earliest opportunity. When sufficient 
data are available to know reliably how 
many persons are needy and how much 
it would cost the government to help the 
needy at higher levels of assistance, it is 
hoped that cash relief can be initiated 
and sufficient assistance be given to en- 
able recipients to pur~ »se not only the 
U.N.R.R.A. ration bu. :lso other foods 
essential to health and not available on 
the ration. Cash relief has been urged 
not only by officials of the Ministry of 
Welfare but by government economists 
and representatives of the Ministry of 
Supply. In any case, plans are already 
in the making to give the welfare centers 
responsibility for the investigation and 
certification of the needy to receive 
U.N.R.R.A. imports of used clothing, 
household equipment, and medical sup- 
plies free of charge. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Along with planning for the organiza- 
tion and operation of welfare centers and 
the public assistance program much has 
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been done in the field of child welfare. 
Through the use of U.N.R.R.A. welfare 
supplies, the Ministry of Welfare has 
been able to improve conditions in many 
children’s institutions throughout the 
country. In addition to assuring each in- 
stitution its share of food and used cloth- 
ing, minimum equipment for sleeping 
and feeding the children has been given 
to as many institutions as possible, and 
some damaged buildings have had minor 
repairs. 

Under the auspices of a national com- 
mittee, a state-wide supplementary child- 
feeding program is in operation. This 
committee is composed of representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Welfare, Minis- 
try of Education, Greek Patriotic Foun- 
dation, Greek War Relief Association, 
and the U.N.R.R.A. Health and Welfare 
divisions. The program is administered 
by the Patriotic Foundation with funds 
provided by Greek War Relief Associa- 
tion and with the use of foods imported 
by U.N.R.R.A. The aim of the program 
is to provide one nutritive meal daily to 
every child in Greece. Some special child- 
feeding had been going on in a few areas 
throughout the U.N.R.R.A. period, but 
a full-scale program with all administra- 
tive detail clarified was started only in 
December, 1945. The program grew by 
leaps and bounds, and in June, 1946, the 
goal was achieved. Since that time over 
two million children have been receiving 
supplementary feeding. 

Another major aspect of the child wel- 
fare work was the summer-camp program 
carried out in the summers of 1945 and 
1946. After the internal strife ended in 
1945, only four months were left in which 
to plan and develop a camping program 
for the following summer. Yet, under the 
guidance of a national committee on 
summer camps, sponsored by the Minis- 
try of Welfare and composed of represen- 
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tatives of various private agencies inter- 
ested in recreation and camping, some 
fifty-five thousand undernourished chil- 
dren enjoyed a period of three weeks each 
in a healthy atmosphere, eating their 
first nutritive meals in years. One of the 
biggest difficulties encountered was se- 
curing the necessary beds, blankets, 
cooking equipment, and shelter for the 
camps. U.N.R.R.A. representatives as- 
sisted in “scrounging” equipment and 
participated in training programs for 
camp leaders. The Ministry of Welfare 
broadened the program this year, and as 
of August 16, 1946, one hundred and 
fifty thousand children had attended or 
were in attendance at summer camp. 
The major child welfare problem, how- 
ever, was the expanding of existing serv- 
ices to meet the needs of an estimated 
sixty to one hundred thousand orphans, 
half-orphans, and other dependent and 
neglected children, many of whom were 
roaming the country without adult super- 
vision and adequate physical care. In the 
first place, there was a conflict over juris- 
diction between the Ministry of Welfare 
and the Patriotic Foundation, a Greek 
maternal and child-health agency carry- 
ing out a program of services such as 
well-baby clinics, preventoriums, mid- 
wifery, etc., and supported in part by 
state funds. After days of negotiation 
carried on over a period of months, it was 
finally decided that major responsibility 
for handling this huge public function 
should rest upon the Ministry of Wel- 
fare. Another difficulty was the tendency 
of Ministry of Welfare officials to favor a 
huge institutional building and improve- 
ment program for the care of children. 
Although there was intellectual accept- 
ance of a program of foster-home care, 
there was not wholehearted support for 
the development of such a program with- 
in the ministry. Once again this failure 








to move forward was due in some meas- 
ure to jealousies and conflicts between 
the ministry and the Patriotic Founda- 
tion and to fear by ministry officials that 
such a program would be assigned to the 
Patriotic Foundation because it was the 
only agency with even limited experience 
in foster-home placement. Reality finally 
made the ministry face the issue when 
there remained no doubt that building 
material could not be procured in any 
reasonable length of time and that the 
expense of building to meet such a tre- 
mendous problem was unreasonable and 
impracticable. 

Knowing that there would be difficulty 
in securing financial support from the 
government for as broad a foster-home 
program as was needed, U.N.R.R.A. 
sought financial assistance from the 
Greek War Relief Association to help the 
government get its plan initiated. It was 
agreed after considerable negotiation 
that a foster-home program would be 
started, to be operated by the ministry 
through the welfare centers. To begin 
with, one child welfare supervisor was to 
be employed in each welfare center. The 
first step to be taken by the welfare cen- 
ters was to register all orphaned and de- 
pendent children throughout the coun- 
try to determine the exact extent of need 
and the kinds of services needed. This 
first step was to be followed immediately 
by returning as many children as possible 
to their own parents and relatives where 
they could be aided by U.N.R.R.A. sup- 
plies, if necessary. The Greek War Relief 
Association agreed to lend foreign super- 
visory staff and to match government ex- 
penditures two to one. About $100,000 
has been allocated to this service by 
Greek War Relief, and the government’s 
share was included in the Ministry of 
Welfare budget for the fiscal year begin- 
ning April 1, 1946. 
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The program began operating in se- 
lected provinces on an experimental basis 
in May, 1946, and is now being extended 
rapidly throughout Greece. Close super- 
vision of the technical aspects of the 
work by child welfare staff of Greek War 
Relief with the assistance of U.N.R.R.A. 
welfare representatives has been neces- 
sary in the initial stage of operation in 
order to instruct Greek staff in the man- 
agement of a program of foster-home 
care and to make the program fully ef- 
fective as quickly as possible. 


HOME INDUSTRIES 


One reason why some Greeks still have 
any remnants of clothing on their backs 
is the custom among the country people 
of making their own clothing right 
through from the back of the sheep to the 
back of the person. Home-made clothing 
so produced wears like cast iron. The use 
of U.N.R.R.A. raw wool and cotton yarn 
to be manufactured and sold did not 
meet the needs of thousands of peasants 
accustomed to producing their own 
clothing in their own inimitable style. 
With support from the U.N.R.R.A. Wel- 
fare Division, the Ministry of Welfare 
was able, in spite of tremendous opposi- 
tion from the manufacturers, to divert 
from regular channels of trade large 
quantities of raw wool and cotton yarn. 
This was distributed in small units free of 
charge to needy peasants to be woven 
into cloth by individual families to meet 
their own immediate family needs. These 
raw materials were also given to welfare 
institutions equipped with looms to make 
clothing for their residents and thereby 
to help their occupational training pro- 
grams. Eleven hundred tons of raw wool 
have been distributed in this manner, and 
another allocation of the same amount is 
being arranged. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF U.N.R.R.A. TO 
GREEK WELFARE SERVICES 


By far the largest contribution of the 
U.N.R.R.A. Welfare Division to the 
welfare services of Greece has been wel- 
fare training. This training has been car- 
ried on by every possible means. Individ- 
ual members of the Welfare Division 
staff have established close relationships 
with key members of the staff of the Min- 
istry of Welfare and the welfare centers. 
Regular individual conferences are held 
with these government officials to discuss 
daily problems in the operation of spe- 
cific weifare services, policies, procedures, 
and future plans. One member of the 
U.N.R.R.A. staff has remarked that his 
opposite number in the Ministry of Wel- 
fare had received a pretty well rounded 
course of individual instruction in public 
welfare administration through these dis- 
cussions. Joint group and committee 
meetings between the Welfare Division 
and the Ministry of Welfare are also con- 
ducted regularly to discuss over-all wel- 
fare policy and specific difficulties of ad- 
ministration arising from time to time. A 
good deal of written material in the form 
of proposed policy and procedure has 
been prepared by the staff of the Wel- 
fare Division, translated for the use of 
ministry officials, and discussed with 
them in detail as background in the prep- 
aration of ministry policies. 

The U.N.R.R.A. Welfare Division 
started a formal welfare training pro- 
gram in August, 1945, and° training 
courses have been carried on at regular 
intervals from that time to the present. 
The first training courses were conducted 
for Greek employees of the U.N.R.R.A. 
Welfare Division, but employees and 
board members of the welfare centers as 
well as employees of the Ministry of Wel- 
fare were invited to attend if they so 
wished. The first two courses were for 
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one week of about six hours a day. There- 
after, courses covered two weeks, and one 
course for U.N.R.R.A. Greek child wel- 
fare officers lasted for a month. Even 
though the original aim of the training 
courses was to meet the needs of the 
U.N.R.R.A. Welfare Division, the 
courses were enthusiastically received by 
employees of welfare centers, and more 
government employees than U.N.R.R.A. 
employees have completed the training. 

The content of the courses was aimed 
to give background information about 
welfare services in general, with emphasis 
upon public assistance and child welfare, 
and to stimulate interest and a desire for 
further knowledge and understanding. 
Toa certain extent the courses were prac- 
tical, inasmuch as they explained in de- 
tail the Greek welfare center law, how it 
operated, and the place of the trainees in 
the operation of this program. Courses 
were led as much as possible by Greeks— 
college professors, employees of social 
agencies, and officials of the Ministry of 
Welfare. But several of the more techni- 
cal topics were taught by members of 
the U.N.R.R.A. foreign staff. 

On the face of things it would seem im- 
possible to give inexperienced people 
much welfare training in two weeks of 
lecture and discussion. We did not hope 
for too much and, therefore, were more 
than pleased with the satisfactory re- 
sults. All the groups were intelligent, 
very responsive, and eager for knowl- 
edge. They seemed to assimilate every 
idea discussed; and certainly they were 
awake to, and informed discussion lead- 
ers of, every weakness or flaw in their 
presentations. We were amazed at the 
reports received from regional welfare 
officers concerning the spirit these people 
showed when they went on the job and 
the effectiveness with which they worked 
among their people. 
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The last two courses were prepared for 
employees of the Ministry of Welfare, 
especially for field representatives who 
were being sent out to assist in the or- 
ganization of the welfare centers. When 
the last of these courses ended, about 
one-third of all ministry employees had 
received training. It is the hope of the 
Welfare Division that the training course 
will be taken over and operated by the 
Ministry of Welfare to form the nucleus 
of the in-service training program which 
they have been anxious to establish for 
some time. 

A second major function of the 
U.N.R.R.A. Welfare Division has been 
assisting the Ministry of Welfare in as- 
sessing the need for supplies for welfare 
purposes, preparation of procurement 
schedules for welfare supplies, and co- 
ordination of the welfare supply program 
with the over-all Greece Mission import 
program. Asa result of this special supply 
program, limited amounts of equipment 
have been imported to revitalize chil- 
dren’s institutions, day nurseries, pre- 
ventoriums, and homes for the aged. 
Household equipment for the bombed, 
burned, and plundered is also arriving 
and is being distributed free of charge to 
the needy through the welfare centers. 
Certain supplies have also been provided 
to improve the deplorable conditions ex- 
isting in the prisons. Much credit for the 
success of this program should be given 
to the Reverend Francis House, of the 
World Student Federation, who was 
lent to U.N.R.R.A. to supervise the 
welfare supply program. 

We of the Welfare Division of the 
U.N.R.R.A. Greece Mission frequently 
are asked whether there will be any last- 
ing effect from the work we have done in 
Greece or whether all that has been 
achieved by the government with 
our help will disintegrate as soon as 


U.N.R.R.A. steps out. That is a ques- 
tion we have kept asking ourselves con- 
stantly during our stay in Greece, be- 
cause it helps to guide us in our plans and 
to keep our eyes steadily on our objec- 
tive. We are firmly convinced that wel- 
fare services in Greece will have bene- 
fited immeasurably and permanently 
from our assistance. We are not foolish 
enough to believe that we will leave be- 
hind a well-rounded public welfare pro- 
gram. All of us have had too many years 
of experience in welfare work in the Unit- 
ed States and elsewhere to believe that 
public welfare programs are born and 
grow strong in two years. Neither do we 
think that any programs we leave operat- 
ing will go on without regressions and 
frequent storms just as we have them at 
home. Here are some of the things we 
believe will be left behind us: 

1. A revitalized Ministry of Welfare, 
secure in the knowledge that it is headed 
in the right direction, encouraged by 
U.N.R.R.A.’s belief in its competency, 
and ready for the first time to fight for 
welfare services. 

2. A basic structure of law and ad- 
ministration upon which to build a fu- 
ture broad and sound welfare program, 
acceptable to the people and impossible 
to destroy in principle for the same rea- 
son that the Social Security Act could 
not be abolished in the United States. 

3. A nucleus of about two hundred 
and fifty public welfare officials and 
supervisory employees with a basic un- 
derstanding of modern practice and pro- 
cedure in public welfare administration, 
a real desire to improve their knowledge 
and operation, and an unselfish devotion 
to their work. 

In some ways Greece has been fortu- 
nate in getting a start in public welfare 
administration. Its basic laws relating to 
the general welfare are free of most of 
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the restrictive provisions which haunt 
public welfare officials in the United 
States. The Greek people, in general, 
place no social stigma upon receiving 
assistance, accepting it as a right of 
needy people. By jumping from a largely 
primitive kind of social services to the 
methods currently in use in other coun- 
tries, many of the mistakes of other coun- 
tries have been avoided. In certain sig- 
nificant technical aspects Greece has, in 
fact, been successful in using some meth- 
ods of welfare administration only de- 
veloped within the past few years. This, 
however, is only a beginning. 

If need be, Greece can and will go on 
alone to develop a sound welfare pro- 
gram. Aside from the fact that Greeks 
are grand people to know and fun to 
work with, they have courage, determi- 
nation, and good old-fashioned guts. But 
their program could develop so much 
more quickly with-just a little help from 
outside. The most important area in 
which they need outside help is in social 
welfare education. In the first place, it 
is essential that during the coming ten 
years a minimum of two hundred quali- 
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fied Greeks should have the opportunity 
to study welfare services in foreign coun- 
tries with progressive welfare programs. 
Because the Greek economy is destroyed 
and few Greeks have money for anything 
more than existence, this means that 
scholarships must be made available and 
money must be secured to pay travel 
costs. The second thing needed is a 
Greek training school for social workers. 
Such a school in its beginnings need not 
have any fancy trimmings. It can get its 
start in the same way the early schools of 
social work had their beginnings in the 
United States—as a training program for 
personnel of existing social agencies both 
public and private. The Greeks cannot 
start such a school without assistance 
from without because they do not have 
adequately trained personnel to teach. 
The Greek state would do everything 
possible to establish a training project 
if some foreign agency would provide an 
administrator and key members of the 
faculty for the few years necessary until 
Greeks themselves can secure the proper 
educational background. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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MEN ON PAROLE AS SOLDIERS IN WORLD WAR II 


DAVID DRESSLER 


O MEN with criminal records make 

D satisfactory soldiers? Can they 

be called up in time of war? 

What does military service mean and do 

to them? What are the implications for 

social agencies dealing with the offender 
group? 

These questions, so far as this writer 
can determine, were left unanswered 
after World War I. They are still un- 
answered after World War II. 

The New York State Division of 
Parole has completed a study of its 
parolee-veteran group, which has some 
significance, at least until country-wide 
facts are available. 


A CHANGED ATTITUDE TOWARD 
FORMER OFFENDERS 


In World War I men with records 
sometimes got into military service. But, 
if so, it was by grace of fortuitous cir- 
cumstance and haphazard selection. As 
known offenders, they were neither care- 
fully chosen nor honestly welcomed. The 
slogan often was: “‘ Would you want your 
son marching next to a criminal?” And 
after hostilities ceased, no one seems to 
have troubled to determine on the evi- 
dence whether ex-felons did or did not 
serve with credit in the war effort. 

While some soldiers who had erst- 
while offenders as buddies knew other- 
wise, the common opinion, if one may 
attempt to generalize, was that ex- 
criminals were cowards in the army or 
deleterious influences on their fellow- 
soldiers. Such is the fear, the dread, 
which society holds for the criminal. 

One ex-felon had distinguished him- 


self in World War I by his heroism in 
France. On the occasion of his being 
granted restoration to citizenship by 
executive clemency, the New York Times, 
May 10, 1919, while approving the act of 
clemency in the case, had this to say 
editorially : 


Let us not be carried away by enthusiasm. 
We have all known that some of these young 
criminals were merely bad boys led wrong by a 
love of adventure. .... But most of them are 
young men without a vestige of honor..... 
Most of them are preyers on women, victims 
of “dope,” men predestined, not by society 
but by their own natures, to viciousness. . ... . 
They are of a peculiarly loathsome and rat- 
like type, and the analysis of their natures 
would not. bear description. Led before the 
enemy’s guns,....they would weaken and 
BUMS he Every man with human instincts 
will be glad to extend his hand to ———..... 
But that is no reason for amnesty to the morons 
with whom he associated and who are still 
among us. 





Until 1940, selection for military serv- 
ice was governed by a federal statute of 
1877. This law provided that “‘no insane 
or intoxicated person, no deserter from 
military service of the United States, and 
no person convicted of a felony shall be 
enlisted or mustered into the military 
service.” 

When the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act was enacted in 1940, men on 
parole, probationers, and inmates of penal 
institutions clamored to get into service. 
Many of them were activated by the 
same feelings and incentives as the non- 
criminal group. Some inmates, perhaps, 
thought of enlisting primarily as a means 
of getting out of prison. 
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For a time responsible officials of the 
armed services refused to allow the in- 
duction of prisoners or paroled men. 
They were afraid the correctional agen- 
cies might possibly be attempting to use 
the army and navy to decrease reforma- 
tory or prison population or the number 
under parole supervision. They suspected 
that the armed forces would be con- 
ceived of as an agency set up to do case 
work, when they were, of course, in busi- 
ness solely to prosecute a war. Later, 
fostered nationally by such organizations 
as the National Probation Association 
and the American Prison Association 
and locally by the realistic parole, pro- 
bation, and prison officials, a new orien- 
tation emerged. 

The argument was simply that zf the 
military services thought they could use 
the manpower, certain felons, if carefully 
selected, could safely serve in this ca- 
pacity. The emphasis was on individual- 
ization, selection, and the needs of the 
country, not on the aspirations or desires 
of some officials who hoped to try out a 
new technique of case work. As a result, 
while the navy has remained practically 
adamant, the army has approached the 
matter with vision and with an absence 
of the traditionalism supposedly the 
heritage of the military mind. 

In 1941 the 1877 law was amended by 
granting the secretary of war authority 
to exercise discretion relating to the in- 
duction of ex-felons. Other administra- 
tive measures soon made possible the in- 
duction of carefully selected probation- 
ers, parolees, and, later, inmates eligible 
for release on parole from correctional 
institutions. 

Since the abandonment of the 1877 
statute, men on parole in New York 
State have been permitted to enter mili- 
tary service. This arrangement was 
worked out after a number of conferences 
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with representatives of the New York 
State Division of Parole, the United 
States War Department, Selective Serv- 
ice headquarters of the state, and the 
Second Service Command participating. 
A most workable basis of mutual co- 
operation was formulated, and it worked 
smoothly throughout. The Division of 
Parole agreed to aid in proper selection 
by furnishing draft boards summaries of 
the background of men being considered 
for induction, along with recommenda- 
tions. 

How have these parolees adjusted? Do 
they represent suitable manpower in 
wartime? 


INCONCLUSIVENESS OF PRESENT 
STATISTICS 


Discretion must be exercised in evalu- 
ating present-day statistics in this field 
of inquiry. The record is as yet incom- 
plete. Moreover, in studying the conduct 
of soldiers, one gets information most 
readily about the spectacularly good and 
bad, not about those who commit petty 
acts of misconduct or those who do an 
above-average job, falling short of specif- 
ic acts of heroism. And one is least likely 
to find records of the performance of 
hundreds of thousands of men who are 
just “G.I. Joes,’ who do not get into 
trouble, do not wipe out machine-gun 
nests—just do their daily jobs, follow 
orders, and make up the backbone of the 
fighting forces. 

Public statements on the subject have 
been difficult to evaluate. It has been 
asserted by certain officials of the Selec- 
tive Service System and by army officers 
in position to speak with some authority 
that the felon group was no problem. It 
was neither better nor worse than the 
general army population. We have even 
heard that parolees and probationers 
may actually be better behaved than the 
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general army group! The argument is 
that these men are more used to disci- 
pline than the nonoffenders, they react 
better under it, they even want it. They 
have a masochistic need to expiate their 
sins by subjecting themselves to the 
severest tests of fortitude. And so on. 

On the other hand, we hear that ‘‘the 
youth who was a social problem in 
civilian life also was one in military 
life.””* And: “It is an old wives’ tale that 
military training and discipline can 
transform the timid, backward indi- 
vidual into a virile, aggressive person. 
Even some police and legal authorities 
believe that any delinquent more or less 
automatically will becomes a ‘good’ boy 
under the ‘hardening’ influence of army 
life. Experience, however, has shown 
clearly that rigid discipline does not 
remedy the basic personality of social 
deviation.’”? 

But statistics are not yet final enough 
to make very definite claims as to 
success in the services or definitely to 
strike the pessimistic note expressed by 
Weinman and Brodsky. 

While the New York State Division of 
Parole has collected data which may 
have some significance, this material 
should be treated with the utmost cau- 
tion. There are still too many cases not 
reported on by the War Department. It 
will be some time yet before the Division 
of Parole has comprehensive informa- 
tion from military authorities to justify 
a definitive statement on the role of the 
parolee in the war. But there are at least 
some interesting facts at hand to warrant 
an interim survey on the subject, pend- 
ing later amplification. 


t Abraham Weinman, “Court Martial Types,” 
Survey, LXXXII (May, 1946), 141. 


2Irving Brodsky, “AWOL and After,’ Survey, 
LXXXII (May, 1946), 138-41. 


NUMBER OF PAROLEES IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 


From the inception of Selective Serv- 
ice to February 1, 1946, a total of 3,565 
parolees under the jurisdiction of the 
New York State Division of Parole were 
known to have served in the armed 
forces of the nation. 

Of this number, 2,057 had originally 
been paroled from reformatories of the 
state; 1,473 were paroled from prison; 
and 35 had been released from institu- 
tions for defective delinquents. The pre- 
ponderance of reformatory cases is ac- 
counted for by the fact that, of course, 
younger men come from these institu- 
tions and they represent the age groups 
most desired by the army and most likely 
to pass induction examination. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Once inducted, did the men on parole 
adjust in a sufficiently satisfactory way 
to military life to permit their being re- 
tained in service for long enough periods 
of time to make their inductions worth 
while? In Table 1 an attempt is made to 
measure the length of service of the 
parolees concerned. The figures are an 
understatement, however, for these rea- 
sons: For those paroled men still in the 
service on February 1, 1946, the period 
computed was from the date of entry into 
service to February 1, 1946. Many of 
these men will, before eventual discharge 
from the armed forces, have accumulated 
more service than is credited to them as 
of February 1, 1946. For paroled men 
separated from service by February 1, 
1946, the computation was from the date 
when service began to the date when the 
service was terminated. In this category 
the computation is exact, since there 
would have been no service beyond 
February 1, 1946. 

A number of individuals were dis- 
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charged from parole by maximum ex- 
piration of their sentences while they 
were in the armed forces. Beyond that 
date the Division of Parole did not fol- 
low their histories. For this group com- 
putation of service was from- the date it 
began to the date of discharge from 
parole. All the persons in this category 
had more service than is credited to 


TABLE 1 


LENGTH OF MILITARY SERVICE OF PAROLED 
MEN IN THE ARMED FORCES, 1940-46* 


Period of Service No. of 


Parolees 
ROE ONGOINS, 5 5 oy oc ne sc ces eis 255 
Six months to less than 1 year..... 459 


From 1 yeartolessthan18 months. 364 
From 13 years to less than 2 years. 365 
From 2 years to less than 23 years. 417 
From 23 years to less than 3 years. 445 
From 3 years to less than 33 years. 544 
From 33 years to less than 4 years. 342 
From 4 years to less than 43 years. 38 





From 43 years to less than 5 years. II 
Five years and over.............. 5 
IE oh io: sie gents emt Pe was 320 

RE are 3,565 


* That is, from the inception of Selective Service to 
February 1, 1946. 


t Most of these 320 are cases of individuals who were 
in the armed forces when transferred to the jurisdiction of 
the Division of Parole under a consolidation of parole 
services effective July 1, 1945. The records, when trans- 
ferred, did not give data as to the date of the beginning of 
military service. Some are cases inducted and separated 
from service before the establishing of a central file carry- 
ing records of servicemen. In a few cases, too, exact date 
of induction was not known. 


them, since they remained in the armed 
forces beyond the date of their discharge 
from parole. 

For paroled men who died while in 
service, the computation was from date 
of entry to date of death. 

Subtracting the 320 cases in which 
information was not available, there are 
verified records regarding 3,245 cases 
whose length of service was known. Of 
these, the group of 255, or 7.8 per cent, 
who had served less than six months, 
probably included the most obvious mis- 
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fits who, after a brief period, were dis- 
charged as unsatisfactory for service. A 
number, too, were found suffering from 
physical ailments disqualifying them for 
further service. 

A total of 714, or 22 per cent, had 
served less than one year, and approxi- 
mately the same number had been in 
service from one year to less than two. 
A total of 862, or 26.6 per cent, had 
served from two to three years by Febru- 
ary 1, 1946. Those serving from three to 
less than four years numbered 886, or 
27.3 per cent of the 3,245 individuals. 
Forty-nine of the men on parole, or 1.5 
per cent, had, by February 1, 1946, 
served from four years to less than five. 
And 5, or o.1 per cent, had served five 
years or more. 

The great majority, then, had served 
substantial periods of time, considering 
the total possible length of military 
service for anyone in the armed forces 
from the inception of Selective Service 
to February 1, 1946. Altogether 1,802, or 
55-5 per cent, had served longer than two 
years. This suggests that paroled men 
were found adjustable to the rigorous, 
routinized, and regimented environment 
of the army. 


TYPE OF DISCHARGE 


The Division of Parole, on February 1, 
1946, had verified information on the 
type of discharge in 1,113 cases of men on 
parole and former parolees (persons in- 
ducted while parolees and discharged 
from parole while still in military 
service). While ordinarily the Division of 
Parole ceases contact with parolees as 
soon as they are discharged from juris- 
diction, in 274 of the 1,113 cases, word of 
army or navy discharge was received 
from the War Department after termina- 
tion of parole. These persons were in- 
cluded in the total tabulation since they 
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were parolees at least part of the period 
of military service. 

In Table 2 the type of discharge is given 
and the total number in each category. 

The great majority of paroled men 
served well and honorably. Of the 1,113 
known to have been separated from mili- 
tary service by February 1, 1946, the 
type of discharge issued was not known 
in 97 cases. This leaves 1,016 concerning 
whom information is available. Of this 
number, a total of 930, or 91.5 per cent, 
received honorable discharges. Another 
86, or 8.5 per cent, received dishonorable 
or “other than honorable” discharges. 
Of these, 11 received dishonorable, and 
75 “other than honorable” discharges. 
Actually, then, only 1.1 per cent re- 
ceived dishonorable discharges. 

These figures are significant only in 
comparison with those for the general 
army population. 

The Adjutant General’s Office of the 
United States War Department has in- 
formed the Division of Parole that 
5,787,403 enlisted men were discharged 
from the army from November 1, 1940, 
through December 31, 1945. This period 
is not exactly comparable to the period 
studied here, but an examination of the 
general discharge record will be useful. 

The parole group showed 91.5 per cent 
honorably discharged. In the general 
army population 98.6 per cent were 
separated from service in this classifica- 
tion. This is 7.1 per cent higher than for 


the offender group. 


Of the parolee veterans 7.4 per cent 
were discharged for reasons other than 
honorable. In the total army population 
the comparable figure was 1.0 per cent, 
that is, 6.4 per cent less. 

The parole series had 1.1 per cent dis- 
honorably discharged, while the general 
army population had 0.4 per cent, or 
0.7 per cent less. 


It is apparent from the above that 
the parolee in service was, on a per capita 
basis, less satisfactory as fighting ma- 
terial than the general army population. 
At least that is the evidence to date. 
Whether the differences in the two 
groups are sufficient to indicate that 
parolees should not be considered for 
wartime induction is a matter for com- 
petent military authority to determine. 
A decision would probably be dependent 


TABLE 2 


TYPE OF DISCHARGE RECEIVED BY 
PAROLEES AND FORMER PAROLEES 
DECEMBER, 1940—FEBRUARY, 1946 





Type of Discharge « No. 
PUM os 6.cls ess 5 2x kan oe a 4 930 

. Other than Honorable (Blue Dis- 
Charée) eR. OSS 75 
Dishorionaible™:).). 220). Sc. 258 33 II 
Type of discharge not known.... 07 
SRE oc ta ii oalae-a cas irs 1,113 


* In addition, there are some parolees, as will ap- 
pear later, declared delinquent by the Board of Parole, 
convicted by general court-martial, incarcerated in cor- 
rectional institutions under military jurisdiction. Their 
sentences specify they are to be dishonorably dischar 
when released from incarceration, but they may be, and 
at times have been, restored to duty and good standing 
prior to expiration of their ——— Therefore, 
since they have not yet been discharged, they are not in- 
cluded above. Mr. J. V. Bennett, in The New Internation- 
al Year Book, 1946, states that from December, 1942 
through November 1, 1945, a total of 16,915 army an 
navy prisoners were honorably restored to military 
duty after serving sentences in military institutions. 


in part upon such factors as the critical 
condition of manpower supply available 
and whether the differential between 
the two groups should be criminal 
record or some condition present in the 
parolee group and equally present in 
other classes of soldiers, were they to be 
classified on some other basis, such as 
mental health, intelligence, etc., or a 
combination of factors. 

At any rate, these figures would indi- 
cate the desirability of even closer 
screening methods in the event of the in- 
duction of parolees in another period of 
war. Peacetime induction is still going 
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on, and parolees are being accepted 
for such service; therefore, this might 
well be a time to refine the process of 
screening for induction. 

Dishonorable discharges are easily 
understood. There was serious misbe- 
havior of some kind. ‘‘Other than hon- 
orable” discharges cover a multitude of 
sins and situations and are more difficult 
to classify. 

All the dishonorable discharges among 
New York parolees were issued to those 
who had been convicted by general 
court-martial of major or minor military 
offenses and had been separated from 
service after having completed the sen- 
tences imposed by court-martial. 

A total of 75 parolees received “‘other 
than honorable” discharge, and of this 
total, 29, or 38.7 per cent, were so dis- 
charged because of what is termed “‘in- 
eptness” or for undesirable habits or 
traits of character. Twenty-one, or 28.0 
per cent, had been convicted by civil 
court and sentenced to confinement for 
more than one year in civil institutions. 
Eleven, or 14.7 per cent, were discharged 
after desertion where it was felt the per- 
son concerned could not be adapted to 
military service because of mental de- 
ficiency or constitutional psychopathy. 
Of the 75 cases, 4, or 5.3 per cent, re- 
ceived ‘“‘other than honorable’ discharges 
for fraudulent enlistment. They had not 
misbehaved but had concealed a record 
of prior sentence to a period of confine- 
ment in excess of one year, such conceal- 
ment having taken place at the time of 
induction. In 10, or 13.3 per cent of the 
cases, the specific reason for discharge 
was not known. 

If we combine the 11 cases dishonor- 
ably discharged because of court-martial 
offenses and the 21 cases receiving “other 
than honorable” discharges because of 
conviction by civil court, we have a total 


of 32, or 3.1 per cent of the 1,016 cases, 
this percentage representing persons dis- 
charged because of offenses serious 
enough to have led to court-martial or to 
a sentence in a civil institution. 

The reasons for the honorable dis- 
charges are of some interest also. Al- 
though there is no explanation on record 
for the honorable discharge of 679 per- 
sons, the presumption is that they simply 
were separated from service in accord- 
ance with army policy for demobilization 
when fewer soldiers were needed, the war 
being over. This is partly borne out by 
the fact that 772 parolees out of the 930 
honorably discharged were discharged in 
the period from February 1, 1945, to 
February 1, 1946, during which de- 
mobilization was in process. Thirteen 
men were discharged as over age and 11 
because of the number of their depend- 
ents. Finally, 227 were separated from 
service for disability. They had, or in- 
curred, disabilities making further serv- 
ice undesirable. 


RANK ATTAINED AT DISCHARGE 


Information was available on rank at 
discharge in 795 of the cases of parolees 
discharged from service. Seven of these 
were discharged from the navy and 788 
from the army. In the former group 2 
were coxswains, 1 a pharmacist’s mate, 
3 seamen first class, and 1 a storekeeper 
third class. Of the army group, 443, or 
56.2 per cent, were privates or privates 
first class at discharge; 52, or 6.6 per 
cent, were corporals; 155, or 19.7 per 
cent, were sergeants. (In the sergeant 
group, 71 were sergeants; 3, first ser- 
geants; 20, technical sergeants; 57, staff 
sergeants; and 4, master sergeants.) 

One hundred and thirty-six, or 17.2 
per cent, of the 788 were technicians, of 
whom 3 were third grade; 35, fourth 
grade; and 98, fifth grade. Only two, or 
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0.3 per cent, were commissioned officers, 
one a first lieutenant, the other a second 
lieutenant. 

Thus, 43.8 per cent of the 795 had ad- 
vanced beyond the rank of private. Alto- 
gether, 43.5 per cent were in noncom- 
missioned categories and 0.3 per cent 
were commissioned officers. It should be 
mentioned that there usually were strict 
regulations prohibiting promotion to the 
commissioned-officer class of a person 
with a felony record. Only under the 
most unusual circumstances was this al- 
lowed. 


DECORATIONS 


On February 1, 1946, the Division 
had verified information on the granting 
of 750 decorations to parolees. There is 
no doubt that a very considerable num- 
ber of additional awards were not yet 
known to the Division by that date. This 
is because such information comes pri- 
marily from examination of discharge 
papers of parolees. Many of them, still 
in service, have written parole officers 
about the awards they had received; 
however, these awards to men not yet 
discharged have not been included here 
unless verification was available. 

The 750 decorations known to have 
been awarded were, of course, received 
by fewer than 750 men, since some 
parolees would have received more than 
one award. 

Table 4 lists the awards granted and 
the number of paroled men known to 
have received each type of award, as of 
February 1, 1946. 

It may surprise some readers accus- 
tomed to thinking of parolees as “‘be- 
havior problems” or unstable persons 
that 512 received Good Conduct Medals, 
perhaps their first recognition in years as 
well-behaved citizens. Two hundred and 
thirty-eight were awarded decorations 


connoting outstanding performance, 
bravery, and heroism. One received the 
Distinguished Service Cross, which is 
awarded to a person who distinguishes 
himself by extraordinary heroism against 
an armed enemy. Ninety-six received 


TABLE 3 


RANK ATTAINED AT DISCHARGE FROM 
SERVICE BY PAROLED MEN* SEPA- 
RATED FROM ARMED FORCES BY 
FEBRUARY 1, 1946 

ARMY 


Rank No. 
Prat Hentendnt: 3502. 2.2: 2 I 
Second lieutenant.............. I 
Master sergeant............... 4 
SEAR SOUND dn 55'S Stes Fonies 57 
or 3 
Technical sergeant............. 20 
MONNEMNIE 6 ioc e cae he Caters 71 
Corporal? 05s 041. 52 
Technician 5th grade........... 98 
Technician 4th grade........... 35 
Technician 3d grade........... 3 
PYIVMEG-3GU CINOSS c'o cae oviecneo%ic 214 
PYG oe cs ocosccgenee teers 229 

NAVY 

CORMAN ogi ws es ei 2 
Pharmacist’s mate............. I 
Seals 356 CIMGE:.. ....-<0050 00-02 3 
Storekeeper 3d class............ I 


* * For whom verified information was available. 


TABLE 4 


DECORATIONS KNOWN TO HAVE BEEN 
AWARDED PAROLEES IN THE ARMED 
FORCES, AS OF FEBRUARY 1, 1946 


Decoration No. 
Distinguished Service Cross..... I 
Silver Star Medal.............. 9 
Distinguished Flying Cross...... 6 
Soldiers Medal... <5. ss0s+se00 2 
Bronze Star Medal............ 36 
FP INOOMES ocelot ete eee eee 13 
Purple Heastt 0.802602 208. 96 
Asrowlite. 05.0 esis i. ei 58 25 
Distinguished Unit Badge... .... 50 
Good Conduct Medal.......... 512 

OURS voc corr ts eee te 750 
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Purple Heart decorations, after being 
wounded in a combat zone. 

The Division of Parole has many veri- 
fied examples of valorous service of 
paroled men under its jurisdiction. One 
thing noticeable about a number of 
parolees was their desire to undertake 
hazardous tasks. Many piloted planes. 
Others were bombardiers and tail gun- 
ners. Some chose paratroop service. 
Scores volunteered for dangerous mis- 
sions. 

One, a medical-aid man, was in a com- 
bat zone in Germany. While casualties 
were being suffered all about him during 
a fierce engagement, he moved about 
over exposed and extremely vulnerable 
terrain, aiding the wounded, under heavy 
artillery and mortar fire. He evacuated 
the wounded to points of safety at the 
risk of his own life. His commanding 
officer wrote: “ ’s heroic deeds ex- 
emplify the finest traditions of the Medi- 
cal Department.” 

It is one thing to act heroically en 
masse and under direct orders. It is an- 
other to volunteer for a hazardous mis- 
sion. 

One parolee who chose danger de- 
liberately was a young man who was 
cited for “heroic achievement in action,” 
receiving the Bronze Star Medal. His 
battalion was in a defensive position op- 
posite an enemy bridgehead. To drive 
the enemy out it was necessary to have 
information concerning the road net- 
work behind the enemy lines. Recon- 
naissance and combat patrols were sent 
out but were unable to accomplish the 
mission. Finally, when the commanding 
officer asked for further volunteers, the 
parolee and two others volunteered and 
succeeded in their mission. “‘ These men,” 
wrote the commanding officer, “dis- 
played extraordinary skill and courage 
in penetrating the enemy lines. In some 
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instances, they came within fifty feet of 

the enemy and in such close contact with 

the enemy secured valuable information 

concerning enemy positions, location of 

mine fields and positions of enemy held 
”? 


This same man volunteered for an- 
other mission and was cited for meri- 
torious service, receiving the Bronze 
Star Medal for “heroic service in ac- 
tion.” He and others were sent to con- 
struct a road block. The lead jeep struck 
a mine, killing all the occupants. ‘‘ De- 
spite the fact that the whole area was 
heavily mined, these men volunteered to 
go on foot with the remaining engineers. 
Just as they were completing the road 
block, the enemy laid down a heavy 
barrage followed by an infantry attack, 
wounding two men. B company opened 
up on the enemy ....and these men 
were caught in cross fire. With utter dis- 
regard for personal safety, they con- 
tinued to assist the wounded until they 
reached our lines. .... i 

Another man held his burning ship 
aloft so his partners might bail out. He 
was seriously injured. 

One observation we have made con- 
cerning those men who performed un- 
usually well is that they tended to be at 
least average in intelligence—some bet- 
ter than average; a high percentage came 
from stable families; and most were first 
offenders. This may be a clue to what 
selective factors are important in choos- 
ing men for service from among erst- 
while offenders. 


PAROLEES WHO DIED IN SERVICE 


By February 1, 1946, a total of 39 
parolees had been killed in action. Nine 
others had died from other known rea- 
sons while in service. And six had died 
or had been killed with the cause of 
death not yet verified. Thus 54 parolees 
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died while in service. This is 1.5 per cent 
of the 3,565 parolees in the armed forces 
throughout the period studied or some 
part thereof. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 
DELINQUENCY 


It was not to be expected that all 
parolees would uniformly conduct them- 
selves properly while in the army or 
navy. Just as some soldiers and sailors 
without criminal records got into dif- 
ficulty in military life, so it was in- 
evitable some parolees would have been 
similarly charged with misconduct. 

A total of 211 parolees were declared 
delinquent for misconduct by the Board 
of Parole while they were in military 
service. As will be shown later, there were 
a few more carried as parole delinquents 
while in service, but these were individu- 
als who had been declared delinquent as 
absconders while in civilian life. They 
were located, while delinquent, in the 
armed forces, and the delinquencies 
were kept in effect. These men cannot be 
charged with being parole failures in 
military life, however, for the declara- 
tion of delinquency antedated induc- 
tion. 

The 211 parolees declared delinquent 
as parole violators, regardless of final 
disposition of the cases against them, 
represent 5.9 per cent of the 3,565 
parolees in the armed forces all or part 
of the time during the entire period of 
Selective Service. 

Delinquencies against 42 of the indi- 
viduals were canceled while they were 
in service, reducing the effective de- 
linquencies to 169, or 4.7 per cent of the 
3,505 in service. Of the remaining 169 
persens declared delinquent, 23 were re- 
turned to penal institutions in New York 
State, either as parole violators not con- 
victed of new criminal offenses or with 


new sentences; 12 were serving sentences 
in civil institutions in other states; and 
134 were, on February 1, 1946, still 
carried as parole delinquents while in 
the armed forces. In this last group 
would be a number serving in federal 
institutions for military offenders. 


TABLE 5 


NUMBER OF PAROLEES DECLARED DE- 
LINQUENT WHILE THEY WERE IN THE 
ARMED FORCES AND STATUS ON FEB- 
RUARY 1, 1946 

Status No. 

Delinquencies canceled............ 42 

Delinquent parolees returned to 
penal institutions in this state for 
delinquencies established while in 
the armed forces................ 23 

Parolees carried as delinquents and 
serving sentences in institutions 


outside thisstate......... 12 
Parolees carried as delinquents ‘and 
still in the military service...... 134 


Total delinquencies established 211 


TABLE 6 


REASONS FOR DECLARATION OF DELIN- 
QUENCY FOR PAROLEES WHO WERE 
DECLARED DELINQUENT WHILE IN 
THE ARMED FORCES 


Major military offense............ 57 
Minor military offense*........... 106 
CO rey or” Pa 41 
Civil misdemeanor............... 7 


Total delinquencies established 211 

*It is recognized that the difference between a 
major and minor military offense may be tenuous. 
Minor offenses might include being A.W.O.L. for brief 


periods, while this same n> snag d if Geptracted, becomes 
desertion, a serious infraction of military law. 


Regardless of the outcome of cases 
against them, Table 6 shows the reasons 
for the declaration of delinquency in the 
211 cases. 

But not all the parolees declared de- 
linquent were convicted of violations of 
civil or military law. Only 184 of the 211 
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declared delinquent were convicted as of 
February 1, 1946. That is, only 5.1 per 
cent of the 3,565 in service within the 
period studied were so convicted. 

Of the 184, a total of 141 persons were 
convicted of military offenses, 55 classed 
as major, 86 as minor. In addition, 38 
were convicted of civil felonies and 5 of 
civil misdemeanors. 

Statistics of delinquency need to be 
cautiously interpreted. It is possible that 
some delinquency on the part of persons 
in the service is not yet reported on; 
some minor offenses may never be the 
subject of official record. On the other 


TABLE 7 


TYPE OF OFFENSE OF WHICH DELINQUENT 
PAROLEES WERE CONVICTED, AS OF 
FEBRUARY 1, 1946 


Type of Offense No. 
Major military offense............ 55 
Minor military offense. ........... 86 
NMR N IN he ore coin vasa wale ane, 38 
Civil misdemeanor............... 5 

POUNE Fc te tiote oa ane whi ote 184 


hand, some military offenses would not 
be violations of any law in civilian life. 
For instance, a major or a minor mili- 
tary offense might be repeated A.W.O.L., 
failure to salute an officer, etc. 

Again, delinquency figures of parolees 
in service are of limited value until com- 
parable data are available regarding the 
total army population. These it has not 
yet been possible to obtain. However, 
Secretary of War Patterson, in an ad- 
dress before the Seventy-fifth Annual 
Congress of Correction, November 16, 
1945, stated: “There is no evidence 
that men who had civil convictions as 
adults on their records before they were 
inducted got into trouble in large num- 
bers in the army.” But in this statement 
there is no comparison, even as an un- 
substantiated generalization, between 


the adult parole group and the army as a 
whole. 

Mr. Patterson also said at that time 
that the War Department had handled 
60,000 men in correctional institutions. 
This, he asserted, was a little over one- 
half of 1 per cent of the ten million in the 
armed forces since Selective Service. 
This is a substantially lower percentage 
than the 5.1 per cent of parolees con- 
victed of military and civil offenses. But 
the comparison is not valid, first, because 
Mr. Patterson’s figure covers only those 
prisoners in military correctional institu- 
tions. Other persons convicted under 
military law might not actually have 
been incarcerated. Most likely, only 
those guilty of major offenses were so 
imprisoned. In the second place, other 
soldiers and sailors not included in Mr. 
Patterson’s figure were convicted of civil 
offenses and not incarcerated in military 
institutions, hence not part of the one- 
half of 1 per cent. Finally, the 5.1 per 
cent of parolees convicted represent 
military and civil convictions. Hence the 
two percentages are not comparable at 
all. 

In the absence of valid comparison, 
the best that can be done in order to 
arrive at a comparison is,to make the 
following tentative assumption, which 
must, of course, be treated with great 
caution. 

One hundred and forty-one parolees 
were convicted of major and minor mili- 
tary offenses. This is 3.9 per cent of the 
3,565 in service. That figure is still more 
than 3.8 per cent higher than the one- 
half of 1 per cent handled in military cor- 
rectional institutions from among the 
total service population. 

But only 55 parolees were convicted 
of major military offenses. This is 1.5 per 
cent of the parolees in service, or 1.4 per 
cent greater than in the general popula- 
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tion of the military forces, if we assume 
that the one-half of 1 per cent repre- 
sented major military offenses exclu- 
sively. This still shows parolees to have 
been somewhat higher in delinquency, 
but not a great deal higher. 

A very interesting phenomenon is 
this: 4.7 per cent of the 3,565 parolees 
in service had had effective declarations 
of delinquencies. In the general parole 
population, among indeterminate sen- 
tence parolees, 8.6 per cent had effective 
delinquencies declared against them in 
1941; 7.0 per cent in 1942; 8.4 per cent 
in 1943; 9.5 per cent in 1944; and 9.2 per 
cent in 1945. 

This suggests at least that parolees 
were better behaved in the army and 
navy than they were in their respective 
communities as parolees. This is all the 
more significant considering that during 
those years the younger age groups, 
usually the highest contributors to crime, 
were in military service more than in 
civilian life. One may be tempted to ask 
if this does not suggest that a regi- 
mented, disciplined environment suits 
the offender group and is conducive to 
stability? 

It is clear, however, that not all men 
behaved well in the service. One, while 
on furlough, participated in the hijack- 
ing of a liquor truck. Another com- 
mitted rape. A third murdered another 
soldier in the course of a drinking bout. 
Some deserted. A few committed civil 
crimes involving theft and robbery. 


STATUS ON FEBRUARY I, 1946, OF THE 
3,565 PAROLEES.WHO WERE OR HAD 
BEEN IN THE MILITARY SERVICE 


To give an account, statistically, of 
every parolee who was or had been in 
service some time between the inception 
of Selective Service and February 1, 


1946, we give Table 8, showing the 
status on February 1, 1946, of the 
3,565 parolees. 


WHAT MILITARY SERVICE DID 
FOR PAROLEES 


While a few parolees behaved badly, 
or unusually well, in the service, there 
are some things that can be said to be 
applicable to most of them, according 
to observations of parole officers. 


TABLE 8 


STATUS ON FEBRUARY 1, 1946, OF 3,565 PAROLEES 
WHO WERE OR HAD BEEN IN THE 
MILITARY SERVICE 

Status No. 
Parolees discharged from parole while 
in armed forces because of expiration 


Ondenteiee S655. CONSE OL LS 1,167 
Parolees discharged from service and 
transferred to a district office...... 814 


Parolees declared delinquent and re- 
turned to penal institutions in this 


WEEE io as nacre aoe ruG Ll cee 25* 
Parolees declared delinquent and still 

carried in the military series........ 1551 
Parolees who died: 

Pa Cogn? (15) a 39 

As a result of other known reasons. . 9 

As a result of reasons as yet unknown 6 
Parolees in good standing and still in 

BvieD OMCs 5S, EBT 1,350 





Grand total of parolees who are or 
were in the armed forces....... 3,565 


* Only 23 of these were declared delinquent while in the 
armed forces. 

t Only 134 of these were declared delinquent while in the 
armed forces. The others were persons who absconded, were 
declared delinquent, located in the armed forces, and whose 
delinquency continued in effect. 


In the first place, most of those 
parolees observed in uniform—for in- 
stance, when they were on furlough— 
displayed an alertness, a pride, not too 
conspicuous theretofore. They walked 
erect; their uniforms were neatly kept. 
Their comments gave a clue to their 
feeling. Once again they were accepted 
as men among men. Performance was all 
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that counted. They were needed. They 
knew they were vital to the prosecution 
of the war. They felt the past was for- 
gotten and the future was for them to 
make. 

In the second place, they were more 
positive, as a group, about what they 
wanted and what they expected in the 
future. They planned for civilian life. 
They expected to be treated in the future 
like all others about them. Frequently, 
and often in a constructive and whole- 
some way, they felt that they no longer 
needed to be on parole. They expected 
all the benefits accruing to other veter- 
ans. They tended to believe that, having 
proved themselves to their peers, the 
country had to make a place for them 
when they re-entered civilian life. Their 
morale was high, and they did not ex- 
pect to be disappointed when they be- 
came civilians. They wanted to keep 
that grip on their morale and sensed the 
fact that this would depend upon the 
attitude of society after the war fervor 
declined. 


WHAT DOES THE EVIDENCE INDICATE? 


If, as time goes on, more complete 
records covering the greater part of all 
ex-felons in the country who served in 
the armed forces substantiate this not 
exhaustive analysis, it will be safe to say 
that the following generalizations arising 
out of the Division of Parole’s study are 
valid: 

1. The majority of men with records 
can be utilized effectively as soldier ma- 
terial and could be called up should there 
be another war. 

2. But they must be very carefully 
selected. Not all ex-offenders would make 
good fighting men. While a criminal 
record in itself, used as the sole criterion. 
is an ill-advised index of the stability of 
these individuals, some are criminalistic 


because they are emotionally unstable 
and would be dangerous and destructive 
in any environment. Our figures on de- 
linquency contrasted with those of the 
general army population, inconclusive as 
they are, would indicate the desirability 
of closer screening processes. 

3. As a group, and on a per capita 
basis, there is reason to believe parolees 
are somewhat more troublesome than 
the general army-navy population. A 
higher proportion are dishonorably or 
“other than honorably”’ discharged. 

4. However, most of these men can 
adjust, like other men, to discipline, 
routine, discomfort, and grueling tasks. 

5. They will perform their normal 
duties effectively and are capable of dar- 
ing and heroic acts. 

6. The army experience can do a great 
deal, constructively, for the former of- 
fender. It can make him an important 
unit in a vast organization, rubbing 
shoulders with his peers and being dealt 
with as a man among men with no strings 


_attached. This can strengthen his morale 


and esprit de corps and, coupled with his 
enriched status in society, give him a 
sense of security, of acceptance, that 
may serve as a potent influence toward 
continued acceptable behavior in civilian 
life. The parolee seems to have behaved 
better in the service than he had in 
civilian life. 

7. Men who give can more under- 
standingly receive. The soldier who 
knows he has risked his life, and even his 
individuality, for the country may be 
ready to accept society’s mores, institu- 
tions, and laws as a civilian. Moreover, 
new worlds produce more detached in- 
sights. The ex-offender in the army has 
been away from the civilian society in 
which at one time he had difficulty in 
adjusting. Provided he was not, on in- 
duction, a “psychopath” (and psychia- 
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trists would have ruled him out had he 
been in this class) or a person whom 
military life has damaged mentally or 
emotionally, may he not, during his re- 
moval from the civilian population, have 
achieved some new insights into man’s 
role in society? 

For example, in the army he was 
forced to face a certain real situation: 
The army comes first—ahead of personal 
comfort, desires, family. If he faced that 
reality without cracking up, may there 
not be in civil life a greater ability there- 
after to face a reality situation much 
more easily—society’s demand for social 
rather than antisocial behavior? 


AND AFTER? 


What will happen now? Judged by our 
experience of the twenties and thirties, 
the returned soldier will be a hero, then 
a job-seeker, then a person indistinguish- 
able from the rest of the population. 
That is, the returning ex-offender will 
find, at first, that he is treated like all 
other ex-soldiers. His past will be for- 
given and his contribution to society will 
be appreciated. He will have incentives 
and opportunities for a decent life as a 
citizen in a democracy. 

But what may happen then may well 
be the following: As the labor market be- 
comes normally, then abnormally, over- 
supplied, our attitude toward the former 
offender may change—whether or not 
his military experience has_ brought 
alterations in his personality. It is true 
to an extent, though not to be attributed 
exclusively to the one reason, that an 
abundance of labor brings harsher treat- 
ment of the offender, while a labor scar- 
city, as now, produces lenient attitudes. 
Now if the parolee ex-soldier, for ex- 
ample, begins to compete in an over- 
provided labor market, as he has earned 
every right to do, will he be accorded 


exactly the same status and treatment 
as the nonoffender, as he has every right 
to expect? And if not, wiil he lose the 
morale that we think has been bene- 
ficial to us in war and that will, we hope, 
serve to keep him in the ranks of the law- 
abiding in civil life? In short, having 
proved he is a man, will “G.I. Joe 
Parolee” be allowed to remain a man? 

To the Division of Parole the parolee 
returning as a veteran will pose new, 
or at least newly acquired, problems. 
Some will need psychiatric care as a re- 
sult of the trauma of battle. Others will 
be permanently handicapped physically 
and will require special placement ef- 
forts. It is to be hoped that adequate 
facilities will become available for such 
persons. 

Some parolees will need jobs, and they 
will want better jobs than they had be- 
fore. A great deal will depend not only 
on the employment situation but on the 
degree to which employers will accept 
men with records when the manpower 
situation is no longer critical. 

A number of parolees will want edu- 
cation and further vocational training. 
The G.I. Bill of Rights should be a boon 
to them. 

A few will find their family situations 
disturbing. Wives may have drifted 
away or established extra-marital rela- 
tionships. Some parolees may have met 
girls elsewhere and may no longer feel 
compatible with their wives. Parole 
officers will need great skill in order to 
help in the solution of such problems. 

There will be parolees who believe 
that because of military service they 
should be discharged from supervision. 
This will be done where it seems to be 
in the best interest of society. A law 
passed in the 1946 session of the New 
York legislature permits the Board of 
Parole to discharge from parole those 
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men who were honorably discharged from 
the armed forces after wartime service. 
This discharge is discretionary and is to 
be based on the feeling of the Board that 
it is in the best interest of society. 

And practically all who do any think- 
ing on the subject—which means most 
of the parolees—will want to be ac- 
cepted into society once more with no 
strings attached; they will want no civil 
impediment like a former record to pre- 
vent their finding work and a place in 
community life; they will expect to be 
recognized as persons who have given to 
the country and now want to receive the 


benefits of citizenship in a democracy. 
Everything will depend upon the crystal- 
lization of thought in society on this 
score. If a man risks his life for his coun- 
try and performs as well as his nonof- 
fender colleague, is he entitled to be re- 
ceived now as a citizen unless and until 
he proves himself unworthy? Upon the 
way in which society answers this ques- 
tion will depend, in some measure at 
least, the degree to which veteran 
parolees return to civilian life with 
security and stability. 


NEw YorkK STATE 
DIVISION OF PAROLE 
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A SOLDIER WITH BATTLE REACTIONS WHO REFUSED TO RETURN 
HOME: PSYCHIATRIC AND SOCIAL WORK ASPECTS OF THERAPY 


MAJOR JOSEPH J. MICHAELS, CAPTAIN SAMUEL A. MOLLE, AND BELLE RUBIN 


made to clarify the role of the psy- 

chiatric social worker in a neuropsy- 
chiatric service and to describe the com- 
plexities involved in carrying on treat- 
ment in a military setting. The necessity 
of working under pressure in war, the 
large number of soldiers, and the paucity 
of personnel dictated an approach which 
utilized group methods emphasizing cov- 
erage that was extensive rather than in- 
tensive. The present article attempts to 
report the intensive study and treatment 
of a soldier with battle reactions who pre- 
sented a serious personal problem in his 
reluctance to leave the Army and to re- 
turn home. 


I A recent article’ an attempt was 


PSYCHIATRIC STUDY AND TREATMENT 


The patient, a twenty-six-year-old, 
single, white, Hebrew, private first class 
in the Infantry, was admitted to Newton 
D. Baker General Hospital on April 9, 
1945, from Stark General Hospital, with 
the diagnoses of: (1) psychoneurosis, 
anxiety hysteria, moderate; and (2) other 
disease of the digestive system, irritable 
gastrointestinal tract manifested by diar- 
rhea, vomiting, pain, and cramps. He 
was first hospitalized with psychosomatic 
symptoms and anxiety on December 29, 
1944, after three months of combat ex- 
perience. 

The patient’s father is sixty years of 


tJ. J. Michaels, K. den Bleyker, and M. Klapper, 
“Social Work in a Neuropsychiatric Section of a 
Military General Hospital,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, XVI (July, 1946), 496. 
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age and in good health. The patient de- 
scribed him as a shrewd yet charitable 
man, engaged in the construction and 
real estate business. He was a poor im- 
migrant from the Balkan States, with 
only a second-grade education, and, 
through his own initiative and by his 
own efforts he became a very rich man. 
The soldier related the phenomenal fi- 
nancial success of his father with a great 
deal of pride. His mother, also sixty 
years of age, is in good health and is the 
“business woman” type. The patient is 
the younger in a family of two living 
children. His sister is twenty-nine years 
old, married, and well. His home life was 
regarded as happy, and the members of 
the family were closely attached to each 
other. 

The patient was quite dependent upon 
his mother, who selected his clothes for 
him and always expected him to account 
to her as to his daily activities, even to 
the present time. His parents indulged 
him with many expensive toys and had 
bought him a total of three secondhand 
cars. He was spanked (“father beat the 
daylights out of me”) frequently until 
he was fifteen years of age and harbored 
a fear of his father until he was twenty- 
one years of age. Frequently, he thought 
that his father was a bully and wished 
that he were larger so that he could beat 
him physically. He often speculated on 
running away from home, but his fear of 
being unable to support himself re- 
strained him. When he was a boy, his 
anger toward his father was vented by 
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placing sand in the motor of his father’s 
car or by letting air out of the tires. 

Intense feelings of inferiority, shyness, 
and self-consciousness developed after 
he failed arithmetic in the third grade 
at the age of eight years (his mother was 
“heartbroken” and it “hurt me a lot”). 
Later he was motivated by an obsession 
to conquer mathematics. While in high’ 
school, he took a business course with 
the purpose of overcoming his deficiency 
in mathematics. Although his father op- 
posed his attending college, he went for 
three years, specializing in engineering 
and radio. He was lonesome and tried to 
return home at every opportunity. His 
social adjustment in school was good, al- 
though he avoided athletics. He felt 
“weaker” than the other students and 
offered this as an explanation for avoid- 
ing “‘fights.”’ In 1942, while preparing for 
college examinations, he feared that he 
would fail. He became “nervous,” trem- 
ulous, tense, lost weight, and complained 
of insomnia. These symptoms led to his 
withdrawal from school for three 
months.’ 

He was inducted into the Army in 
March, 1943, and did not have any dif- 
ficulty in basic training. For two months 
he instructed in radio but could not get 
along with his students, who teased him 
by calling him “the professor.”’ Before 
going overseas in September, 1944, he 
became apprehensive and anxious, fear- 
ing he might be killed or injured. After 
one month in England, he engaged in 
combat in France, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and Germany for three months. Close 
ties were forged with the men in his com- 
bat unit, since he believed that his out- 
fit was invincible. His first day in combat 
was exceptionally terrifying. A close 


2 [The limitations of magazine publication make 
it necessary to omit the section dealing with his 
psychosexual history.] 
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buddy was climbing a fence in an attack, 
and the patient witnessed his death by 
machine-gun fire. He saw a German with 
his face blown off, bleeding profusely 
from the neck. The sight of injured and 
dead men upset him. Frequently he 
would identify himself with a dead sol- 
dier and fantasy that his parents were 
crying over him. Guilt feelings were 
prominent when he killed three or four 
Germans. However, he realized that it 
had to be the German or he. In combat 
he felt for the first time that he had to as- 
sume responsibility for himself (“take 
care of myself or die”). He seemed im- 
portant, for he accepted this experience 


"aS a person protecting his own home. He 


was captured by Germans and escaped 
after two weeks and rejoined his unit. 
The escape was maneuvered in such a 
way that the patient was involved in the 
killing of two German guards. His out- 
fit was badly defeated in the Battle of 
the Bulge, where he saw his buddies 
wounded, dying, yelling, and screaming. 
In an attempt to give them first aid he 
felt helpless and had many close calls. 
It was “like a dream; it seemed like I 
wasn’t there.”” When retreat was ordered, 
he became very disturbed, cried, and 
pleaded with the men to stay. He felt 
that he was being pushed ‘“‘out of his own 
home”; he was ashamed and felt that he 
had “‘lost face” (“here we were a tough 
outfit and all we were was a lot of weak- 
lings”). After witnessing the explosion 
of a shell which killed two of his friends, 
he could not carry on any longer and de- 
veloped tremors, weakness, vomiting, 
and the feeling that his “insides were 
blowing up.” He entered a hospital on 
December 27, 1944, with all the typical 
symptoms of a severe battle reaction and 
developed guilt feelings for being hos- 
pitalized. All medical and laboratory 
studies were negative. He left England 
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for the United States in March, 1945, and 
entered Newton D. Baker General Hos- 
pital on April 9, 1945. 

Physical examination revealed a frail, 
unattractive, 5 feet 8 inches, 120-pound 
(normal weight, 145) asthenic male who 
spoke in a rapid staccato manner. Bi- 
lateral glove and stocking hypesthesia 
was present. He was tense, restless, irri- 
table, and complained that “my mind is 
overseas. I can’t stand to think what my 
buddies are going through.”’ He was de- 
pressed, entertained suicidal thoughts, 
and had some difficulty in remembering 
dates. Anorexia, insomnia, battle dreams 
(seeing his buddies killed, his company 
wiped out, people trying to choke him) 
startle reactions, intermittent crying 
spells, self-disgust, and lack of insight 
were prominent. 

Two electroencephalograms were re- 
ported as abnormal, revealing S1-S2 
waves or moderately slow activity. The 
Rorschach study indicated a great de- 
gree of fantasy living, emotional imma- 
turity, depression, anxiety, and egocen- 
tricity. Other laboratory procedures were 
negative. 

Narcosynthesis with intravenous sodi- 
um amytal (4 to 7.5 grains) was per- 
formed six times, beginning on May 23, 
1945. On each occasion the patient re- 
verted readily to his battle experiences, 
discussing with a great deal of emotion 
the Battle of the Bulge, the death of 
close companions, his constant pleading 
with his buddies to continue fighting and 
not to retreat, and his feeling that when 
he killed he was a “murderer.” During 
one period of abreaction he rolled and 
tossed, addressed the psychiatrist as 
“sergeant,” and asked that he (the pa- 
tient) be given permission to lead the 
men and prevent them from retreating. 
Emotionally he was back on the battle- 
field, reliving his combat experiences 


vividly and dramatically for a period of 
hours, talking about the Germans, artil- 
lery and mortar shelling, and leading the 
men in fighting for his mother and 
father. He cried: “Do you want to fight 
or surrender? You’re fighting for your 
mother and father and to protect the 
States. They drove us out once, but 
we'll drive them out again. There must 
be sabotage behind the lines.” Then, sud- 
denly and loudly, ‘Over the top. Let’s 
go, fellows. Let’s go. We’ll get them.” It 
required three corpsmen to restrain him. 
After one or two minutes he suddenly 
relaxed and cried: “Oh, I think they got 
me. I’m hit. Attack! Attack! Wear them 
down till you can win. Wipe them out 
and no use of being afraid. If I get wiped 
out, take off without a leader. If I lose 
my life, it don’t make much difference. 
We’ve got to push through.” At another 
amytal session he relived his experiences 
when he was a prisoner of war, speaking 
in German, calling the sentry into the 
barn so that a husky American could kill 
the sentry by choking him. 

It became apparent that he was trou- 
bled by the following conflicts: He con- 
demned himself for not being able to re- 
main-in combat longer and for making 
mistakes, e.g., his leading some men into 
an ambush. In his estimation the deci- 
sion to retreat, which was the responsi- 
bility of the commanding officer, was 
wrong. He blamed himself because he 
was unable to outsmart the Germans 
who were only farmers and uneducated. 
Fright overwhelmed him, and in the 
panic that ensued he felt helpless and a 
failure in such a vital crisis of life and 
death. ‘What was the use of living if I 
could not help myself?” 

Occupational and work therapy, the 
job of a wardman, group psychotherapy, 
individual psychotherapy, sedation, in- 
sulin, and intravenous sodium amytal 
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narcosynthesis (“total push” therapy) 
were utilized in an attempt to improve 
his condition. The diarrhea subsided, the 
hypesthesia disappeared, the battle 
dreams diminished, and he gained ten 
pounds in weight. However, he continued 
to remain erratic, impulsive, irritable, 
restless, and easily disgusted (“fed up 
with things” —‘‘don’t give a damn”’). He 
complained of not knowing where to be- 
gin, or what to do, and of being inter- 
ested in nothing. There was considerable 
self-observation and introspection with 
the belief that, no matter what he would 
undertake, it would be done wrong. On 
his insistent requests and for their pos- 
sible therapeutic effects, furloughs were 
granted on four different occasions. Each 
time he became involved in an argument 
with his parents, complaining that there 
was no efficiency and organization at 
home in contrast to what he had become 
accustomed while in the Army. He would 
then leave home, wandering aimlessly 
about with much perturbation until his 
furlough ended. Following one of his fur- 
loughs, he was advised that he would be 
discharged medically from the military 
service and directed to sources of psy- 
chiatric treatment and social work as- 
sistance in his own community. However, 
his feelings of insecurity and helplessness 
were so intense that he pleaded with the 
medical officer not to send him home but 
to permit him to enter a convalescent 
hospital. His explanation for this was 
that he could no longer be a burden to 
his parents and would not accept any 
financial assistance from his father. He 
was adamant in his stand. By remaining 
in service he could continue to draw 
Army pay. He was hardly prepared for 
any discussion of earning his own living 
or of facing the realities of a civilian ex- 
istence and of living with his family 
again. 


THE ROLE OF THE CASE WORKER IN 
TREATMENT 


The patient was brought to the atten- 
tion of the social worker on the first day 
of his arrival at this hospital. His father 
came to visit him at the time, and the 
patient refused to see him, expressing his 
feeling by a violent outburst of tears. 
The psychiatrist requested that the 
worker interpret the patient’s condition 
to his father and obtain a social history. 
His father was shocked by the news of 
his son’s “nervousness” and was quite 
willing to return at another time. How- 
ever, after the worker talked with the 
patient, he agreed to visit with his father. 
The patient really wanted to meet him 
very much, but he was ashamed of his 
present condition and afraid of his fa- 
ther’s reaction, fearing most the possibil- 
ity that his father would not recognize 
him. He was a very frail, thin, unattractive 
young man and wore dark glasses as if 
he were trying to hide behind them. He 
was convinced that he was a failure and 
could not tolerate the idea of failing his 
father both as a son and as a soldier. 

Through this initial experience he 
came to regard the worker, upon whom 
he became fairly dependent, as a helping 
person and he sought her assistance fre- 
quently. His behavior had regressed to 
a childlike level, and he was unable to 
deal with his relationship to his family. 
He evaded their: visits and refused to 
leave the hospital to go home on fur- 
lough. As he put it, he was “accustomed 
to orders” and could not manage his 
newly found freedom. 

For several weeks his behavior re- 
sembled that of a psychotic individual. 
He had frequent crying spells and was 
extremely restless. He roamed through 
the hospital and was incapable of follow- 
ing through on his assigned task as ward- 
man (general messenger). During this 
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time, the worker’s efforts were directed 
toward enabling the patient to deal with 
the anxiety he had about being with his 
family again. It was extremely difficult 
for him to bridge the gap between his 
military experience, his hospitalization, 
and the future role that he would be ex- 
pected to resume in his family. In time, 
he was able to prepare himself for further 
visits of his parents and to face the real- 
ity of returning home. 

When the patient told the psychia- 
trist that he was ready to leave after five 
weeks of hospitalization, he was given 
a furlough. He came to talk with the 
worker before leaving. There was much 
ambivalence in his feeling about going 
home, which the worker discussed with 
him. He needed money to go home and 
asked that the Red Cross assist him in 
obtaining it from the bank. Although his 
father could well afford to give him the 
money, he refused to ask him for it. In 
this manner, he attempted to assert a 
false sense of independence, refusing to 
become involved with his family. In his 
effort to reject any dependence on his 
father, he behaved as the child again. He 
clung to the idea that his Army experi- 
ence had made him a man and had 
taught him to live independently. To 
maintain this independence and to feel 
like a man, he could not ask his family 
for anything. 

The Home Service Department of the 
American Red Cross chapter was re- 
quested by the worker on several occa- 
sions to interpret the son’s progress to 
his family and also to prepare them for 
his first visit home. Thus, the family be- 
gan to understand more fully the mean- 
ing of his illness and what their role 
would be in helping him get well. 

When the patient returned from his 
first furlough, he contacted the worker. 
He revealed a great deal of repressed 


hostility toward his parents. He blamed 
them for his difficulties and resented 
their attempts to control him. In order 
to resolve the tension which developed at 
his home, he spent most of his time wan- 
dering around the town or in neighboring 
communities. The struggle he was experi- 
encing at home was reminiscent of his 
feelings in combat, where it was a ques- 
tion of “fight or surrender.” At home, it 
was a problem of “who controls whom.” 
His family controlled his wandering by 
giving him a limited amount of money 
with which to make his trips possible. 

The patient said his father was inefficient in 
the business and his mother extremely lax and 
negligent in relation to her housekeeping duties. 
He was disturbed because he could not accept 
his parents as slow-moving people. The worker 
wondered whether he realized that both he and 
his family had changed. His parents had become 
older and seemed slow to him. He had his first 
taste of independence in the Army but also had 
suffered much. Trivial events easily upset him 
and made him irritable. He was, however, trying 
to assume a great many duties his parents felt 
were their responsibilities. 

It was extremely difficult for him to find his 
place in the family now. Instead of being the 
child, he had to try to be the successful man 
to which he so greatly aspired. On the one hand, 
unconsciously, he wanted the kind of attention 
that feinforced his own dependence on his 
family; on the other hand, he tried to avoid it. 
The patient began to recognize his part in 
these difficulties, recognizing that there was 
something he could do about his own behavior. 


During the worker’s later contacts 
with the patient he complained con- 
stantly of being inadequate and a failure, 
as he had indicated to the psychiatrist. 
He could not get along with his family, 
could not collect rents which his father 
had asked him to do, and had to give up 
his job as wardman in the hospital. He 
attributed his failure to his inability to 
“think out things for himself.” 


The patient repeated several times that he 
was a fellow of twenty-six and that there were 
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so many things he should be able to do and 
could not. Because of this, he felt his family 
treated him as a child and not as an adult. 
The worker tried to help him understand that 
these difficulties were part of his illness and 
that at times he behaved as the “little boy” 
and was treated as such in his insistent de- 
mands to have things his own way. The patient 
said it was funny he had not thought things out 
for himself in the manner in which they were 
discussed. The worker tried to help him realize 
what psychiatric treatment and her help could 
do. The patient looked up and said, “You’re 
telling me I have to help myself before I can 
get better.” 


The patient could not recognize or ac- 
cept the fact that his fear of failure, or 
weakness, was a symptom of his illness. 
He constantly compared himself with 
his father, who was his standard of suc- 
cess. In his search for perfection he was 
confronted by his failure. The patient’s 
attitude toward filth and his standards of 
orderliness were similar to those of the 
compulsive neurotic individual. He, how- 
ever, related cleanliness to those stand- 
ards maintained in the Army. Here he 
was a man, he felt, with some sense of 
independence. Their standards were the 
“right ones,” and cleanliness was one of 
them. 

The patient continued to go home and, 
at the same time, to escape from it. 
There were certain satisfactions at home 
which he refused to admit or recognize. 
He had no friends, male or female, no 
other close relatives, and there was no 
place where he was accepted and was 
happy. Frequently he preferred to re- 
main in the hospital without week-end 
passes or furloughs. Here, no one tried 
to control him, criticize him, or make de- 
mands on him. This was a protected en- 
vironment for him, where he could go 
along in his own way. Furthermore, this 
was still the Army, which for him was the 
home where things were done “right,” 


where “organization was good,” and 
where it was relatively easy for him to 
“fall into line.” Here, he collected Army 
pay, thus financially asserting his inde- 
pendence from his family. He could ac- 
cept the lack of orderliness of the work- 
er’s desk without becoming disturbed be- 
cause he had no strong emotional feelings 
about the way she did things, nor did she 
criticize or try to control his behavior. 

The worker helped the patient recog- 
nize that he had abilities which he could 
utilize. He was quite intelligent, liked 
music, reading, and typewriting. These 
were activities in which he could partici- 
pate outside the hospital, and there were 
tasks which he could perform for his 
father within his own limitations. How- 
ever, these were things he had to try to 
do on his own, for verbalization alone 
would never help. 

The patient reached the point where 
he was going to be discharged. However, 
he strongly indicated his fear of leaving 
the hospital and wanted further psychia- 
atric treatment, feeling that he was still 
inadequate and too confused to become a 
civilian again. Here, one of the patient’s 
basic patterns repeated itself. He seemed 
to obtain satisfaction from his weakness 
and presented himself as a failure in order 
to receive continuous care. Then, in a 
vicious circle, he blamed himself for 
failure and pitied himself for being so 
weak. Because the psychiatrist felt this 
patient needed and could benefit from 
further treatment, his hospitalization 
was prolonged. 

Through his relationship with the 
worker, he was able to recognize his need 
for psychiatric treatment and to use it. 


He developed some insight into his diffi- 


culties and came to regard himself as a 
sick person, without, however, recogniz- 


ing what the components of his illness 
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were and how he might help himself get 
well. He could accept the necessity, as 
well as his real desire to live with his 
family again. However, he felt that they, 
too, needed further assistance, and the 
worker agreed that this would be neces- 
sary if he and his parents were to work 
out their difficulties in living together 
again. 

Toward the termination of his hospi- 
talization, the worker’s task was focused 
on helping him accept referral to a pri- 
vate family agency to which his parents 
could go, if they were willing, and to 
which he would be referred for further 
psychiatric treatment. The chapter had 
suggested this referral, for they realized 
that this soldier had problems which 
would require a long period of intensive 
treatment. The worker assisted him in 
planning a simple program of activities 
for himself in civilian life, one in which 
he would be kept reasonably busy and 
yet one which was limited enough for him 
to undertake without constantly being 
confronted by failure. He, too, began to 
realize that he would have to interpret 
his condition to his father so that too 
much would not be expected of him. He 
finally accepted the necessity for his be- 
ing discharged, as well as the need for 
him to continue with further treatment 
as a civilian. 

The worker and the psychiatrist had 
to define their roles in helping this pa- 
tient. Although the welfare of the pa- 
tient was paramount, overlapping in 
their functions might have been a source 
of confusion to him, especially in a set- 
ting where psychiatrist and social worker 
function so closely together. The psychi- 
atrist dealt with the soldier’s immediate 
conflicts, with emphasis on his battle re- 
actions, as well as with his preinduction 
personality. The social worker assisted 


him with those immediate difficulties af- 
fecting his present adjustment to his 
family and worked on a reality level 
rather than in the area of his unconscious 
or with his past problems. 

In summary we are dealing with a pas- 
sive-effeminate type of individual who 
was overly dependent on his parents. He 
had a great deal of ambivalence toward 
his father, who epitomized his ideal of 
success yet whom he feared and hated. 
His failure in mathematics while in grade 
school was a most traumatic incident. 
From that time, it was as if he were try- 
ing to prove to himself that he could 
overcome this deficiency. Mathematics 
symbolized his inferiority feelings. As a 
result his desire to become an engineer 
was not for the practical purpose of de- 
veloping a career but for elevating his 
self-esteem. His psychosexual develop- 
ment was immature and markedly in- 
hibited. His fight to overcome his infan- 
tile conflicts resulted in his remaining in 
the Army for almost three years and in 
giving a good account of himself in com- 
bat. Significantly, his neurosis erupted at 
a time when defeat in combat symbolized 
personal failure. His unit was like his 
family, his own home, and yet it gave 
him the feeling of achieving independence 
and maturity. His adamant refusal to ac- 
cept money or anything else from his 
father reflected his inability to come to 
terms with his intense dependent striv- 
ings. His constant criticism of the care- 
lessness at home, its inefficiency, and 
laissez faire attitude contrasted with his 
idolization of the Army with its high de- 
gree of efficiency, organization, and abil- 
ity to accomplish objectives. The Army 
came to represent the high-powered ex- 
ecutive (father) which he worshiped; 
but, if he could not attain this magical 
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power to function efficiently for himself, 
at least to be under its supervision was 
satisfying. 

Why was this soldier successful to a 
degree? In the first place, there was a 
marked compulsive neurotic component 
in his personality structure which forced 
him to hold on. Second, the Army pro- 
vided him with a sense of pseudo-inde- 
pendence and orderliness which satisfied 
his desire for being directed or being like 
an efficient executive. He could not ac- 
cept discharge from the Army because 


this would remove the support and se- 
curity that he found in the Army and 
force him to revert to the dependent 
child, against which role he rebelled. 

The co-operative efforts of the psychi- 
atrist and the social worker resulted in 
considerable improvement of the patient. 
He resolved his battle reactions and he 
adjusted to the idea of living with his 
family with the development of an un- 
derstanding of the role he played in his 
difficulties. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


THE HORACE MANN SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL 


r Is well to be reminded of the work of 
our pioneers in public welfare, and the 
Horace Mann sesquicentennial gives us an 
opportunity to pay tribute to one of our 
early leaders. When Horace Mann was in 
the Massachusetts legislature—in the House, 
1827-33, and in the Senate, 1833-37—he was 
a leader in behalf of the needs of the mentally 
ill. His bill for a committee to investi- 
gate the need for a state hospital for the in- 
sane in Massachusetts led to the act pro- 
viding for the Worcester State Hospital, the 
first state hospital in Massachusetts. A 
friend of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe and of 
Dorothea Dix, he continued to help in the 
great crusade. He was a member of Congress 
when Miss Dix was working on her federal 
aid bills, and she found him a wise counselor 
when she was in need of help. 

He was a courageous friend of other re- 
forms—a pioneer advocate of child labor 
legislation and of the ten-hour day. He 
worked to abolish imprisonment for debt 
and to change the system of prison labor. 
His greatest service, of course, was in the 
field of education—the development of a 
system of free tax-supported schools for all 
children. The Massachusetts State Board of 
Education was a pioneer state authority; 
and Mann, as its first secretary, became the 
great leader in establishing free schools in 
America. 

An educational journal' tells us that 
“Horace Mann’s service to children had its 
roots in his own poverty-stricken childhood. 
‘I believe in the rugged nursing of Toil,’ he 
later said, ‘but she nursed me too much.’ ” 

What Horace Mann did for free educa- 
tion in America is a long story, beginning 
with the great need for schools in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. ““The public 


* Journal of the National Education Association, 
XXXV (1946), 2109 ff. 


or ‘pauper’ schools were open for such short 
periods that until he was fifteen Horace had 
never been to school more than ten weeks 
a year.” 

When Horace Mann began his work as 
secretary of the State Board of Education, 
he said “to a client who tried to dissuade him 
from giving up a successful law practice for 
an obscure job, “The interests of a client are 
small compared with the interests of the 
next generation. Let the next generation, 
then, be my client.’ . . . . He was opposed, 
in his efforts to improve schools, by ‘sordid 
politicians, unprogressive schoolmen, and 
sectarian preachers.’ ”? The schools needed 
everything. 

The Founding Fathers had written about the 
need for schools in the new democracy, but little 
had been done. “Any hovel would do for a 
schoolhouse; any primer would do for a text- 
book; any farmer’s apprentice was competent 
to keep school.”’ Over half the children of the 
nation had no chance to attend school. The well- 
to-do sent their children to private schools. .... 

The conditions of the schools were desperate 
but Mann had his program ready. He wanted: 
first, to rebuild the “old, squalid, wigwam” 
schoolhouses and make them comfortable; sec- 
ond, to banish cruel and harsh punishments; 
third, tosfound special schools where young 
people could:learn the art of teaching; fourth, to 
enrich the course of study by adding music, 
hygiene, drawing, and other subjects he had so 
sorely missed in his own youth. 

The most difficult problem was in persuading 
the people themselves of the need for such im- 
provements. He traveled day and night, talking 
with people about their schools. He pointed out 
the value of education to the young person hop- 
ing to succeed; to the merchant seeking intelli- 
gent buyers; to the manufacturer needing reli- 
able workmen; to statesmen wishing to improve 
democratic government. 

Often his welcome was as frigid as the New 
England winter. .... 

In spite of poor health, he worked an average 
of 15 hours daily. Without clerical help, he often 


2 Ibid., p. 220. 
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wrote 40 letters a day in longhand, in addition 
to performing his other duties. 

Few could resist this “human cyclone” with 
the “will of a battering ram.” He fought the 
battle for education, as Colonel Francis Parker 
said, “with a profound depth of heroism rarely 
equaled in the history of the world.’’3 


He had some tragic disappointments. He 
was an ardent persuasive abolitionist, and 
his opposition to Webster’s great com- 
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“A STARVING CHILD STANDS 
AT YOUR DOOR” 


N APPEAL in the American Friend under 
this title reminds us that the plight of 
children over large areas is still very serious. 
A worker for the American Friends Service 
Committee in Italy has written: 


I asked myself this noontime, how it was that 
I was chosen to eat this food—and my neighbor 





Courtesy American Friends Service Committee 


Midwest Branch Office, Chicago 


THE SHADOW OF HUNGER 


promise led to his defeat for re-election to 
Congress. When he became the Free Soil 
candidate for governor of Massachusetts, 
he was again defeated. He died too young, 
of tuberculosis, after he had gone west to be 
the first president of Antioch College. Those 
who love freedom and equity and justice 
will re-read parts of Horace Mann’s Life writ- 
ten by his wife and pay tribute to a great 
crusader. 


3 Ibid. 


to starve. I don’t know—nor shall I ever. But it 
is certain my good fortune must be paid for with 
that humility and service which spring from a 
deep sense of responsibility, or else the world 
makes little sense. 

That’s it—do you see?—Responsibility. Per- 
haps I’m too close to where stark need cries for 
help to make theoretical generalizations, but 
this much is clear. We are in need of qualitative 
change, not a quantitive one—a fundamental 
change of heart and attitude, rather than a 
change in the potency of our destructive weap- 
ons. We must learn the hardest test of all—that 
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of sharing guilt, not of shunning it. We must 
walk the path of humility with responsibility 
our motive, service our aim." 

A British magazine? recently published 
the following note from Yugosiavia, which 
we are glad to copy, since Yugoslavia is one 
of the countries about which there has been 
complaint that U.N.R.R.A. funds were 
being used politically. Dr. Eleanor Singer, 
who had recently returned on leave from 
Sarajevo, commented on some of her ex- 
periences in Yugoslavia. Describing it as a 
country in which U.N.R.R.A. had carried 
out some of its most intensive work, she said 
the results of what U.N.R.R.A. had done 
were “visible in a lessening of child malnu- 
trition and disease.” Dr. Singer stated at a 
recent press conference that the number of 
war orphans in Yugoslavia was computed at 
88,000 and that there were in addition near- 
ly half a million children who had lost one 
parent. In Bosnia she found rickets to be 
almost universal, and there were also dysen- 
tery and other intestinal infections, as well 
as tuberculosis—‘“a state of affairs which, 
when combined with a shortage of foods, 
drugs and beds, heavily weighted the scale 
against the sufferers.” 


LR.0. 


HE new International Refugee Organiza- 

tion, which, as we go to press, is in 
process of becoming the successor of 
U.N.R.R.A. for the care of displaced per- 
sons, has many serious problems to face. The 
following excellent account of the situation 
written by a special correspondent of the 
New York Times from Lake Success before 
the meeting of the assembly, discusses the 
difficulties involved. The correspondent 
pointed out that “the proposed Internation- 
al Refugee Organization not only must be 
established without fail....but would 
probably have to provide for several hun- 
dred thousand refugees and displaced per- 


2 “Newsletter,”’ Midwest Branch A.F.S.C., June, 
1946, 
* Mother and Child, September, 1946. 


sons for another generation.” The Times 
correspondent thought that 


the importance of the problem apparently was 
misunderstood during the recent inconclusive 
session of the Economic and Social Council. For- 
tunately, or otherwise, organization plans for 
the I.R.O. would have had to be submitted 
anyway to the General Assembly. .. . . 

Except for reducing the I.R.O.’s proposed 
budget from $258,000,000 to $151,000,000 the 
Economic and Social Council did virtually 
nothing about the refugee problem. However, 
Anglo-American agreement was reached where- 
by the United States and Great Britain would 
contribute 71 per cent of the costs on condition 
that other members obligate themselves to pay 
the remainder. 

Even apart from the problem of at least 250,- 
ooo Chinese who have been moved out of China 
and are eligible for consideration, there are 
2,500,000 homeless Chinese in China who thus 
far are not scheduled to receive any interna- 
tional help. The I.R.O. is concerning itself al- 
most exclusively with war victims in Europe, 
and even there the $150,000,000, it is believed, 
will be inadequate. .... 


Although it was hoped that the 830,000 
refugees and displaced persons in Europe 
on July 1 would have diminished to 712,500 
by next Janfary, actually it is now thought 
that instead of diminishing, the number 
may be expected to increase 100,000 or 
200,000 by next year. The I.R.O. also is 
committed to take on about 130,000 others 
who have not been the responsibility of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 


This means that, when U.N.R.R.A.’s refugee 
work in Europe stops...., I.R.O. will be re- 
sponsible for at least 1,000,000 refugees and dis- 
placed persons. 

Three principal factors, it was said, are re- 
sponsible for the situation, which may be ex- 
pected to get worse as the months go by. These 
are the following: (1) Immigration prospects are 
greatly diminished. It is doubted that more 
than a few hundred Jews will be admitted to 
Palestine, which next year, as President Tru- 
man has insisted, was supposed to take 100,000. 
Brazil, which was expected to take a total of 
125,000 is now expected to receive only one- 
tenth that number. The United States, theo- 
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retically, can admit 39,000 a year on quotas 
from central Europe, but this does not work 
out very well because of legal technicalities, and 
it is doubted whether Congress will agree to an 
additional 50,000 desired by Mr. Truman. The 
story is much the same with other countries— 
the chances of immigration for any consider- 
able number are very small. (2) The prospects 
for repatriation also are much worse. The I.R.O. 
has expected 166,000 displaced persons to re- 
turn home next year, but very few of the Poles, 
Yugoslavs and Ukrainians in the displaced 
persons camps are willing to go back. The 
United States and Great Britain, on the other 
hand, are unwilling to compel them to do so. 
The Soviet Union and the countries involved 
think that these persons should either go back 
or stop receiving international support. The 
conflict of views threatens the establishment of 
the I.R.O. (3) Infiltration from Soviet-occupied 
Germany and from the Soviet-influenced coun- 
tries of eastern Europe continues into the Ameri- 
can and British zones, where go per cent of the 
displaced persons and refugees are located. 
Some authorities suspect that the Soviet Union, 
which does not make any provision for dis- 
placed persons in its own occupation zone of 
Germany, is encouraging, or at least tolerating, 
this action. In any event, the infiltration con- 
tinues and, if anything, is increasing in scale. 

No solution of the problem, except provid- 
ing for a considerable part of the refugees and 
the displaced persons for the rest of their lives, 
is seen by competent sources. Whether the 
refugee camps established by U.N.R.R.A. will 
be continued for another generation is an un- 
solved question. The point stressed today was 
that, regardless of the ultimate outcome, the 
I.R.O. must be established and the countries 
desiring to help refugees must face what appears 
to be a continuing responsibility. 

Under the plans adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council, an interim commission is to 
establish a planning basis for the I.R.O. as 
soon as eight countries sign the agreement 
establishing the permanent organization. Only 
limited funds would be available, however, for 
the interim setup, since the provisional organ- 
ization would be dependent upon voluntary ad- 
vance contributions, from the nations taking 
part. 

Another New York Times correspondent 
has reported that the war orphans of Europe 
were the pawn of politics as their fate was 
“acrimoniously debated in the United Na- 
tions’ Committee on Refugees.” The com- 


mittee voted 5 to 4 for “the Russian pro- 
posal that ‘measures shall be taken’ to re- 
patriate child refugees to their countries of 
origin.” The United Kingdom representative 
is reported to have “vigorously opposed the 
Russian contention that there ‘should be no 
obstacle to the repatriation of children.’ Re- 
ferring to hundreds of eastern European war 
orphans who have been sheltered in France, 
the Netherlands, and Italy and educated in 
the Western concept of democracy as op- 
posed to Communism,” the British repre- 
sentative asked: “Is it humane to up- 
root a child from happy surroundings toa 
new and difficult environment, to undue 
hardship and suffering?” This statement 
was opposed by Yugoslavia, whose repre- 
sentative charged that regardless of any 
United Nations decision, Yugoslavia “will 
never abandon its legal rights for the care of 
children.” The representative of the Soviet 
Union demanded “immediate repatriation 
since Russia desired the return of all Rus- 
sian children.” The representative of the 
Ukraine demanded that Ukrainian children 
be returned from the “bandit nests” of 
British and American camps, where they 
were victimized, he said, by “Fascist propa- 
ganda.” 

The question of refugees is undoubtedly 
one of the most important and most diffi- 
cult practical questions that U.N. must 
face, and it will be well to bear in mind the 
warning that the refugee problem will last 
“for a generation unless immigration poli- 
cies of the United States and other nations 
are radically changed.” The New York 
Times reports that 


ninety per cent of the refugees and displaced 
persons provided for by U.N.R.R.A. are in the 
British and United States occupation zones. 
Food, housing, and medical care are provided 
by the occupation forces. The U.N.R.R.A. staff 
of about 5,000 administers the camps and at- 
tempts to prepare the refugees for life overseas. 

U.N.R.R.A. is drastically curtailing its staff 
[but will] provide to the Assembly the necessary 
information on the number of camps that will 
be needed, the minimum of supervisory per- 
sonnel and other information to determine how 
much money will be required. 
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ATTACKS ON MENTAL HOSPITALS 


WISE editorial comment which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Mental 
Hygiene will undoubtedly answer questions 
which have been perplexing to many peo- 
ple. The Review is glad to reprint this excel- 
lent note and to express our appreciation to 
Dr. Stevenson. 


Mental hospitals are again under fire. By 
convicting institutions in a few supposedly 
leading states, the handling of the mentally ill 
in the whole country, if not the whole world, is 
impeached. The current attacks, however, differ 
in a significant way from the exposés of recent 
decades. They are an attack on a system rather 
than on the administration of a specific institu- 
tion. 

Mental hospitals have never outgrown the 
age in which social problems were handled in a 
palliative (custodial) manner, and as if they 
existed apart from other social problems. And 
so our hospitals are for the most part isolated 
from the causes and beginnings of mental ill- 
ness and from the later lives of those who re- 
cover. The handling of mental illness is ward 
centered, instead of being focused on the whole 
community. 

The current attacks recognize that a system 
enmeshes in itself at best administrators who 
see the ills, want to do better, but find them- 
selves blocked at every turn by the system itself. 
At worst, the system attracts those whose tal- 
ents and ideals are so dwarfed that their short- 
comings can persist undetected and unchal- 
lenged in a set of hidden and isolated routines. 
Criticisms recognize that institutions are what 
the public has provided the administration to 
work with. In a way, they are what the public 
has wanted—cheap and isolated enough not to 
be an unpleasant reminder of guilty negligence. 
Current discussions recognize that the incrimi- 
nation of specific personnel of these institutions 
neither changes the system nor insures better 
personnel for the future, but does give the pub- 
lic an excuse and a temporary relief from guilt, 
and so the public welcomes scapegoats. 

Recent articles recognize, nevertheless, that 
the administrator who has done his best with 
what he is given may be an accessory to the 
crime by failing to keep the public informed of 
its neglect. The public appreciates this protec- 
tion until the situation explodes, and then it 
turns on its protector. 

It is, therefore, most unwise for administra- 


tors to conceal the shortcomings of the system 
and to let themselves be thought of as its pro- 
tectors and advocates. 

We recognize that it is not only the duty, but 
the best form of self-protection for the ad- 
ministrator to keep the public informed of its 
failure to provide him with adequate tools, even 
though at times the public may resent this and 
try to replace him with a more malleable soul. 

The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene will lend support to all hospital superin- 
tendents, state officials, and others in authority, 
to use all means in their power to see that the 
standards set by the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation are adopted and maintained in their 
institutions. 


CHILDREN IN ILLINOIS COUNTY 
JAILS 


> subject of children in jails has been 
dealt with before in this section of the 
Review. Now, as the result of a survey by 
the Public Welfare Department of the Il- 
linois Federation of Women’s Clubs, some 
recent facts regarding children in downstate 
jails in Illinois have been made available.? 

Children continue to be placed in the 
county jails of Illinois. Although other 
states, notably New York, have been en- 
couraging counties to substitute boarding- 
homes and special shelters for the detention 
of youngsters, Illinois has done little 
along this line.’ That detention of a child ina 


t See this Review, XIX (1945), 255, 420, 557. 


2 A questionnaire survey was carried out in the 
winter of 1945-46, with returns for 93 of the 1o1 
downstate counties. The survey asked for facts 
about both women and children held in jail and the 
kinds of offenses with which they were charged 
or had been sentenced and also attempted to secure 
information regarding sanitary facilities in the 
women’s quarters, the kind of medical care and 
psychiatric and social services that were provided, 
and the use that was made of the inmates’ time. If 
the questionnaire was not returned within a two 
months’ period, follow-up letters were sent. Late 
returns came in for 15 counties, and in these in- 
stances the date covered was January 1, 1946. 


3 A recent survey of 46 of the 57 counties in New 
York State showed that only 2 were still using 
special quarters in the county jail or police station. 
All the others were using some other type of de- 
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county jail may occasionally lead to tragedy 
is illustrated by an incident that occurred in 
a northern Illinois county during the sum- 
mer of 1944. A high-school boy, fourteen 
years of age, was being held in jail on the 
charge of breaking into cold-storage lockers. 
He had been in the jail four days, but on the 
morning of the fifth the sheriff found him 
“hanging by his belt from the top of a cell.’’ 

Returns from the 93 counties showed 
that on November 1, 1945, there were 70 
jail inmates under eighteen years of age in 
28 of the downstate county jails of Illinois, 
the largest number in any one jail being 9. 
The number of boys exceeded girls two to 
one, the respective figures being 48 and 22. 

Although no attempt was made to secure 
the age of children, in two areas a note indi- 
cated that boys as young as twelve (the 
minimum allowed by law) were confined in 
the jail. One of these boys had been held on 
two previous occasions, six days at one time 
and three days at another. 

Exact statistics showing the kinds of 
offenses the 70 boys and girls committed 
could not be tabulated, but sufficient data 


‘were available to indicate that the boys were 


charged primarily with larceny or burglary. 
Only one boy was lodged in jail on the 
charge of a major crime, that of murder; but 
several of those charged with larceny were 
being held for the grand jury. Information 
concerning offenses committed by the girls 
was less complete. However, the following 
brief statement of cases explains why some 
of the girls were jailed: 


The first was a child from a broken home. 
Both her parents were uneducated. Her father 
was brutal and had no understanding of his 
daughter’s reactions. The result was “a way- 
ward child.” 

The other case was that of a sixteen- or 
seventeen-year-old mother who had been found 
in a tavern. She had left her small baby at home 
without proper supervision. Her husband was 


tention facility. See New York State Department 
of Social Welfare report discussed in this Review, 
(September, 1945), 420-22. 


4 “Woodstock Boy Found Hanged in His Jail 
Cell,’”’ Chicago Daily News, July 3, 1944. 


locked up at the same time on the charge of 
drunkenness. The officials were conducting an 
investigation of home conditions in order to 
determine whether they were adequate to per- 
mit the baby to remain with its parents. 


The survey by the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs also showed something of the 
sanitary conditions of the jails in which 
these boys and girls were held. 

The women’s quarters in the majority of 
the county jails were reported to be clean 
and were equipped with adequate sanitary 
facilities. Several commented on the fact that 
the. local jail was approved by the United 
States Department of Justice for the deten- 
tion of federal prisoners.5 

Not all jails, however, were rated as satis- 
factory, and at least a dozen are in need of 
improvements of some kind. For example, 
the report from one small rural county 
stated that the jail had been condemned for 
use but was to be repaired and renovated 
and was to have sanitary facilities installed. 
Another had been reported as inadequate to 
the county board of supervisors but was 
still in use, despite the fact that the sheriff 
was unable to segregate prisoners properly. 
In still another county the sheriff thought 
that a new jail was needed for the reason 
that the present one was “very old.” Rooms 
separate from adults in which children could 
be detained were urged in one county, as were 
larger quarters for women, since at present 
they have to be confined in very small cells. 
This same recommendation was made in 
still another county, as was also the complete 
separation of men and women in order to 
avoid “constant communication.” 

Finally, there was the following com- 
ment: “‘The most urgent need, as I see it, is 
separate quarters for girls. At present there 
is one cell block for girls and older women, 
but there is no matron for the group. The 
sheriff’s wife serves in this capacity in case 

5 The majority of jails in Illinois, however, are 
rated as unfit by the Bureau of Prisons, United 
States Department of Justice. In 1940 the percent- 
age so rated was 75 per cent, and there is little reason 
to think that much improvement has taken place 

since then (Thornstein Sellin, “Adult Offenders,” 
Social Work Year Book, 1945, pp. 29-30). 
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of need. There are rooms on the fifth floor 
which could be made into quarters for girls.” 

While the need for adequate physical 
facilities are generally recognized, the need 
for health and social services was said to be 
less widely appreciated. Physical examina- 
tions are rarely given as a matter of routine 
but are provided when they seem necessary 
or are ordered by the court. Medical care in 
case of illness is usually available. 

As for social services, these are practically 
nonexistent. A few replies indicated that 
women and children sometimes are seen by 
the probation officer, if there is one in the 
county, or by a worker from the county de- 
partment of public assistance; but in the 
vast majority of counties social services are 
totally lacking. 

It is to be hoped that the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs will follow through 
on this useful survey and enlist the help 
of social workers in the county areas. 


INJURIES TO WORKING CHILDREN 


NJURIES to working children are often the 
tragic result of child labor. A recent re- 
port of accidents to children employed in 
Illinois shows that during 1945 there were 
1,752 compensable injuries to persons under 
eighteen years of age. While this number is 
lower than the one issued for the preceding 
year, when the total was 2,146, the state 
labor department notes that there was the 
decreased employment of children as an ex- 
planation. But the number remains shame- 
fully large, and we should not forget that 


there should be no such injuries to children. ° 


The last report shows 17 injuries to boys 
under fourteen years of age, including 6 who 
were only eleven, 5 who were only twelve, 
and 6 who were only thirteen. The 17 boys 
under fourteen years of age who were in- 
jured were employed as follows: 4 in manu- 
facturing (other than foods and metal prod- 
ucts), 4 as pin boys in bowling alleys, 4 as 
caddies, 1 in other services, and 2 each in 
retail trade and agriculture. The report 
points out that an analysis of injuries to 
minors by industry classification shows “‘the 


frequent disregard of child labor laws in 
regard to hazardous employment.” 

While the handling of objects was the 
principal source of injuries to minors, ac- 
counting for 28 per cent of reported injuries 
to persons under eighteen years of age dur- 
ing 1945, machinery accidents were a close 
second with 26.5 per cent. More than seven- 
tenths of these were sustained on power- 
driven working machines—17 of the chil- 
dren being under sixteen years of age. 
Forty-three boys and eight girls were in- 
jured in connection with controlled eleva- 
tors. Of these, 5 boys and 1 girl were less 
than sixteen years old. 

Particular attention is directed to the large 
number of injuries sustained by children in con- 
nection with machinery. Nearly three-fourths 
of these mishaps were on power-working ma- 
chines (the fact bears reiteration), clearly point- 
ing to the continuing large number of children 
in hazardous manufacturing operations. More 
than one-tenth of the total ‘machinery’ in- 
juries involved controlled elevators. Other 
hoisting apparatus and conveyors contributed 
materially to the total. These figures surely indi- 
cate the urgent need of some effective action, 
especially because injuries in these machine 
groups are usually far more serious than those 
due to other causes. 


There were 54 injuries to fourteen-year- 
old children employed as follows: 27 in 
trade (25 retail), 8 in manufacturing (foods 
3, metal products 2), 6 in bowling alleys, 3 in 
hotels, 2 as caddies, 4 in other service indus- 
tries, 2 in transportation and public utili- 
ties, and 1 each in construction and agricul- 
ture. 

Then there were 8o fifteen-year-olds who 
were injured, and 1,592 who were sixteen 
and seventeen years of age. It is important 
to note that only “compensable injuries” 
are reported, that is, injuries reported as 
compensable under the Illinois Workmen’s 
Compensation and Occupational Diseases 
Acts. They do not, therefore, give a com- 
plete picture of the accident situation. They 
do not include numerous so-called “minor” 
injuries involving disability which ter- 
minated within the statutory seven-day 
“waiting period.” Each “waiting-period” 
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injury, even a first-aid case, while not com- 
pensable and, therefore, not reportable, 
nevertheless has possibilities of serious dis- 
ability. 

Six fatal injuries to children under eight- 
een years of age were reported last year. 
They included 4 in manufacturing (metal 
products 1), and 1 each in transportation 
and in government services. One boyand one 
girl were sixteen years of age, and four boys 
were seventeen years old. These fatalities 
were attributed to a controlled elevator, a 
hoisting apparatus, a conveyer, a motor vehi- 
cle, falling objects, and an unspecified cause. 

The report suggests that “lack of a sense 
of responsibility on the part of many em- 
ployers where employment of minors is con- 
cerned is quite apparent.” 

Finally, the labor department points out 
that 
the young worker usually lacks the caution and 
judgment characteristic of a safe worker. Being 
naturally adventurous, the “teen-age” worker 
may neglect to use guarding or protective 
equipment, he may attempt to lift objects be- 
yond his capacity, or try to clean and oil ma- 
chines in motion, or engage in horseplay, or he 
may otherwise disregard instructions. For these 
reasons it has been urged by safety engineers 
that special precautions be taken to assure the 
safety and health of minors by assigning them 
to the least hazardous jobs, by providing the 
right working environment, and by giving them 
thorough training and close supervision. 

In short, while adequate guarding of all 
danger points according to established stand- 
ards, safe methods of work, good housekeeping, 
and thorough training are important to the 
safety of adult workers, each of these factors is 
a MUST where employment of children is con- 
cerned. 


Improvements in our child labor laws and 
vigorous enforcement of the laws we have is 
still one of the important issues on the social 
welfare agenda. 


GIVING BABIES AWAY 


N SPITE of the new Illinois adoption law, 
Chicago has been stirred to indignation 
and humiliation by the accidentally ex- 
posed home of a middle-aged doctor in 


which five children not his own were found 
living in what newspapers described as 
unspeakable filth. One of the children had 
come from a sectarian agency in a near- 
by state, and the others had all been 
“given” the doctor by a woman doctor who 
practiced at a well-known and much- 
respected hospital. This woman doctor 
claimed that these babies were unwanted 
illegitimate children of wives of absent 
former servicemen. Just why the doctor 
to whom the babies were given had thir- 
teen cribs in his home for five children 
has not yet been explained. The judge 
of the Juvenile Court returned the four- 
year-old child to the agency from which 
the child had been placed, and the other 
four “will remain in the custody of the 
court until adopted into other homes.” But 
what of the security of other children under 
Illinois laws? Here were five small children 
given to a man and his wife who failed to 
provide any suitable care for them in spite 
of and in defiance of state law. The head of 
the Child Welfare Division of the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare promptly filed 
charges against the man and his wife who 
had neglected the children; and the woman 
doctor who had given them the four children 
was charged with acting as a child welfare 
agency without a license. The hospital 
privileges of the woman doctor have been 
suspended, and a committee appointed by 
the hospital’s board of trustees was making 
an investigation of her practice. 

But the fact remains that something ap- 
proximating the worst baby-farm conditions 
is still possible in Illinois. 

At the same time better news comes from 
New York, where the possibility of a new 
adoption law in that state is being investi- 
gated. The New York City Committee 
on Adoptions, under the joint auspices 
of the United Hospital Fund, the Wel- 
fare Council, and the New York Academy 
of Medicine, includes representatives of 
public and private welfare, health, and 
legal agencies of the city and state. In a 
statement (New York Times) outlining 
its plans, the committee reported that 
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adoption agencies have ten times as many 
applications from prospective foster-parents 
as they have babies for adoption. 


Less than one-third of all adoptions are ar- 
ranged through authorized social agencies, the 
remainder being voluntary placements, some of 
which are known as “bootleg” or “black-mar- 
ket” adoptions. 

Between 500 and 600 children are known to 
the Department of Welfare to be awaiting place- 
ment, some of whom are eligible for adoption 
homes. 

Too many mothers and their babies are with- 
out the social services they need, forcing hos- 
pitals to take care of the babies weeks and 
months beyond the time when hospital care is 
required. 


The study will follow five main lines 
which the committee described as follows: 


1. A survey of the kinds of social services 
available to unmarried mothers; whether serv- 
ices are sufficient and promptly available to all 
who need them. 

2. A study of the adequacy of facilities for 
adoption services including case-work help for 
parents. 

3. A search for the “blocks and bottlenecks” 
in the adoption practices of public and volun- 
tary organizations. 

4. An examination of the agencies’ informa- 
tion programs. 

5. A study of the New York State adoption 
laws and administrative rulings affecting adop- 
tions. 


Miss Marie Duffin will be director of the 
study for the Welfare Council, Mrs. Edith 
Seltzer for the United Hospital Fund, and 
Miss Mary E. Boretz for the Child Welfare 
League of America. Miss A®igail F. Brown- 
ell will be secretary of the committee. 

As the New York Times said, editorially: 


This is a problem on which we have made 
very slow progress. In 1940 only 29 per cent of 
the 2,280 adoptions of minors reported in New 
York State were made through authorized 
adoption agencies. Mrs. Helen L. Butten- 
weiser, chairman of the committee that will 
make the new survey here, puts the current rate 
at still less than one-third of all adoptions. The 
rest of the placements, if that is not too digni- 
fied a term for such informality, take place with 
as little investigation as would be made in find- 
ing a home for a stray kitten or puppy. 
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Many factors are involved, such as well- 
meant but shortsighted voluntary placement by 
physicians where unwed mothers are involved, 
“black-market” or “bootleg” adoptions where a 
baby is actually sold for cash, and bottlenecks in 
public and voluntary organizations that make 
placements after careful investigation. The 
problem is national, even international, in 
scope, because there has been in the past some 
traffic across the Canadian border. We need 
better laws, greater uniformity in them, and an 
awakened public conscience. This is not the first 
survey by any means, and it will not be the last. 
It is a vital, continuing problem. 


“EXPELLEES” 


American Friends Service Com- 
mittee has published a very helpful 
pamphlet concerning the flight and expul- 
sion of the tragically unfortunate German 
minorities in eastern Europe. The United 
States approved the expulsion policy; and, 
since we are all responsible for the conse- 
quences, it is important that we should 
know this chapter in the story of refugees 
and displaced persons. The A.F.S.C. tells us 
(September, 1946) that “the trend in Eu- 
rope to eliminate minorities still persists. 
This movement, nurtured by Hitler, has 
begun under the Allies with the organized 
expulsion of minorities of German ethnic 
origin and the evacuation of citizens of 
ceded German territories.” 

These expellees, a new group of displaced 
persons which is increasing week by week, 
are said to be “among the hated of the 
earth’s people’”—now “destitute, unwanted, 
and at the bottom of the list of the needy 
who may hope to receive help from others.” 
The A.F.S.C. warns us that there is a “real 
danger that the German refugees and ex- 
pellees are becoming a minority group with- 
in Germany. The German people are unable 
to meet the situation in their present condi- 
tion.” Since the reconciliation of antagonis- 
tic elements is always a major Quaker con- 
cern, the A.F.S.C. sees “the problem of in- 
tegrating the incoming strangers as a long- 
range program about which something con- 
structive needs to be done by outside agen- 
cies. The thoughtful people of Germany who 
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are trying to create a democracy are faced 
with conditions which are favorable only for 
fascism.” 

A rough estimate of the numbers of 
people of German origin living in the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe and in the eastern 
provinces of Germany which are now under 
Polish administration would include 3,000,- 
ooo’ in the old Polish territory; 3,000,000 in 
Czechoslovakia; 500,000 in Hungary; 
1,250,000 in Rumania and Yugoslavia; and 
5,000,000' in eastern German provinces now 
under Polish administration—a total of 
12,750,000. 

The A.F.S.C. thinks that there is little 
Possibility at this time of finding out how 
many of these people have actually been 
received into the present boundaries of Ger- 
many, but their account of this new refugee 
group is an attempt to give a true report of 
what has happened. 


As the Russian Army advanced, many 
escaped from the east fleeing into the interior of 
Germany by foot. These refugees came from 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and the eastern prov- 
inces of Germany and are included in the esti- 
mated figure of 12,750,000. Transportation was 
broken down; millions of people—liberated 
Allies, German refugees and homeward-bound 
Nazi opportunists—crowded the roads all over 
Germany like currency in constant circulation. 
The actual numbers involved are open to ques- 
tion. The greater mass of them were moving 
eastward. 

At the close of the war Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary began to expel their Ger- 
man minorities and evacuate German citizens of 
the eastern provinces of Germany in such num- 
bers that these people became a serious burden 
to the military occupation of Germany. The 
problem was discussed at Potsdam. The Big 
Three validated the transfer of German popula- 
tions (“‘any transfer that takes place should be 
effected in an orderly and humane manner”), 
but recognizing that “‘an influx of a large num- 
ber of Germans into Germany would increase 
the burden already resting on the occupying 
authorities” they requested the Czechoslo- 


* Figures obtained from a report entitled Social 
Welfare Problems Arising in Poland as a Result of 
Hostilities, prepared by the Polish Ministry of Labor 
and Social Welfare, December, 1945. 


vakian Government, the Polish Provisional 
Government and the Control Council in Hun- 
gary to suspend further expulsions pending ex- 
amination of reports on “an estimate of the 
time and rate at which further transfers could 
be carried out, having regard to the present 
situation in Germany.” 


A.F.S.C. representatives in Europe re- 
port that German expellees are well dis- 
tributed over the four zones. The Russian 
and.British zones are receiving German ex- 
pellees from Poland and the eastern German 
provinces. Germans from Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and, in some cases, Austria are 
being sent to the French and American 
zones. Expellees from Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia have been held up en route pending 
decision regarding their inclusion in the 
Potsdam agreement. 


Estimates from various sources agree that 
about four to five million German refugees and 
evacuees entered the shrunken boundaries of 
the Reich before organized expulsion. Of the six 
and one-half million accepted by the Allied 
Control Council as an estimate of those to be 
received in organized transports only a small 
percentage can be officially accounted for. Also 
to be accounted for are those Germans who con- 
tinue to come into the four zones on their own 
initiative... .. 

Of those actually received into the reduced 
Germany, numbers are important in-ratio to the 
food supply and available housing. The in- 
tegration of one individual into a community 
where there is room to accommodate him is a 
much simpler procedure than welcoming great 
numbers of strangers into an already over- 
crowded home. 


Finally, theeA.F.S.C. pamphlet deals 
with the problems calling for reconciliation. 


During and before the time of organized ex- 
pulsion, due to reprisal measures, insufficient 
rail facilities, shortages of food and fuel, and the 
haste of post-war planning, the Germans were 
exposed to brutal treatment. They were ex- 
pelled from their homes on as little as one-half 
hour’s notice. They could take with them only 
the possessions they could carry. During the 
winter especially, they had insufficient clothing 
for the long trip to Germany in unheated freight 
cars. Innumerable instances have been recorded 
of very old people, pregnant and nursing wom- 
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en, and babies forced to undergo days of travel 
without food. They were held over many hours 
and nights in railroad stations, exposed to all 
kinds of weather. Sometimes they had to walk 
for great distances. In every transport there 
were some who died from illness, over-exposure 
or physical indignity. En route to Germany, 
many waited weeks for transportation in hastily 
devised quarters where the most unsanitary and 
immoral conditions prevailed. In some cases 
families were separated; husbands, father and 
sons are not always expelled with their families 
because of the shortage of manpower. 

Whether expellees or refugees, these Ger- 
mans are outsiders, uninvited and unwilling 
guests. They are still numb from recent hard- 
ships. No home awaits them. Only crude and 
temporary places are prepared to receive them. 

The incoming Germans, most of whom are 
old, weak and sick people, are the responsibility 
of the German civil administration. Their pres- 
ence in the present German economy is cata- 
strophic. The military occupation authorities are 
forced to help; an engulfing increase in Ger- 
many’s population at a time when its land area is 
reduced, its cities lie in ruins and its industrial 
production is checked, creates a threat to in- 
ternal order. 

The total German population (women great- 
ly outnumber men) is being withdrawn into 
boundaries which have reduced the arable land of 
the pre-1938 Reich by 25 per cent: in this shrunk- 
en area the cities have been destroyed almost 
completely, throwing urban populations upon 
village resources; quarters have been requisi- 
tioned for occupying military personnel and 
their families; Displaced Persons of Allied na- 
tionality numbering 800,000 still remain to be 
cared for, and an unknown number of prisoners 
of war are returning home. 


Those concerned about this serious social 
problem that seems to be in the making will 
be interested in this report? of the Quakers 
on conditions in central Europe. 


“SEND THESE, THE HOMELESS” 


‘Loo Review has urged many times the 
obligation of the United States to re- 
turn to its earlier liberal immigration pol- 


2Report No. 4, September, 1946, American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 South Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


icies. On August 16, 1946, a White House 
statement regarding questions relating to 
Palestine contained the following important 
announcement: 


It is evident that the solution of the Palestine 
question will not itself solve the broader prob- 
lem of the hundreds of thousands of displaced 
persons in Europe. 

The President has been giving this problem 
his special attention and hopes that arrange- 
ments can be entered into which will make it 
possible for various countries, including the 
United States, to admit many of these persons 
as permanent residents. 

The President on his part is contemplating 
seeking the approval of Congress for special leg- 
islation authorizing the entry into the United 
States of a fixed number of these persons, in- 
cluding Jews. 


At the same time it was announced that, 
in spite of the President’s directive of last 
December authorizing entry of an average 
of 3,900 displaced persons a month, the 
number able to come has been disappoint- 
ingly small. From March through June, im- 
migration service figures showed a total of 
only 3,260 displaced persons during four 
months. Of these, 2,477 were Jewish. 

Life magazine rendered a public service 
in emphasizing our duty to open our doors. 
It is, we hope, an encouraging sign of a new 
attitude toward immigration to have Life 
quoting the well-known lines of Emma 
Lazarus: 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, to me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


When the new Congress assembles, it is 
to be hoped that a liberalization of the im- 
migration laws will be undertaken. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
IN GERMANY 


T juvenile delinquency follows in the 
aftermath of war has long been accept- 


ed, and the United States State Depart- 
ment’s recent report on The Present Status 
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of German Youth contains some interesting 
sections on this subject. The following para- 
graphs may be called to the attention of our 
readers: 


The immediate consequence of the desire of 
juveniles to escape from social controls is non- 
political. It is reflected in the over-all picture of 
progressive demoralization and, more specifical- 
ly, in the statistics of the criminal police. Among 
an increasing number of juveniles, political 
apathy and non-conformism has produced an 
escape into superficial pleasures and mass loaf- 
ing, and has led to a lowering of moral standards 
and to perpetration of a series of minor and ma- 
jor crimes. All these things, of course, are symp- 
toms of social disorders which are caused by the 
food and housing shortages, the scarcity of jobs 
and opportunities of training,’ the lack of edu- 
cational and recreational facilities, and the ab- 
sence of adequate supervision and moral, so- 
cial, and intellectual stimuli. 

Inadequate schooling and training under the 
Nazis has produced a youth which not only 
lacks the most elementary qualifications for 
the resumption of employment but no longer 
possesses the energy and desire to work. Un- 
counted numbers of juveniles, instead of apply- 
ing for regular employment, choose the black 
market and barter to procure the needed mini- 
mum of food. Many girls do not work but prefer 
to obtain their rations through fraternization 
with occupation troops. In the words of one 
youth, “all work is considered forced labor.” A 
poll conducted in one Berlin district revealed 
that the local youth were totally indifferent 
toward reconstruction work. None was inter- 
ested in the building trades or in any of the 
other trades which urgently need labor. The 
fact that 80 per cent of those polled said they 
wanted to become butchers or bakers suggested 
the current preoccupation with the food prob- 
lem; the others wanted to become electricians 
or radio mechanics.? Furthermore, the quality 


tA report of the Bavarian Minister of Labor 
disclosed that of 81,000 juveniles who would leave 
the schools in July 1946 only 15 per cent could be 
provided with apprenticeships (S#dost-Kurier, 
May 10, 1946). 


2 A similar investigation made in Frankfurt-am- 
Main revealed that 65 per cent of all juveniles 
preferred technical, academic, or commercial voca- 
tions, whereas 22 per cent indicated interest in 
becoming mechanics, bakers, butchers, cooks, and 
pastry-cooks (Stutigarter Zeitung, May 4, 1946). 


of performance by youth occupied in the labor 
service was so unsatisfactory that the city of 
Berlin proposed to stop paying for it. Outdoor 
work was finally discontinued in winter on ac- 
count of its unproductiveness. 

Interest in organized youthactivities is small. 
For instance, youth committees in the Soviet 
zone have noticed a wide-spread preference for 
social activities, especially drinking and danc- 
ing. A large part of youth finds an outlet in 
crime and underground activity, ranging from 
waylaying of and gang warfare on Allied soldiers 
and pro-Allied Germans to black-market opera- 
tions. Both the Berlin police and the Bavarian 
Minister of the Interior have reported a mount- 
ing wave of juvenile delinquency in recent 
months.’ The ages of these delinquents range 
from 8 to 23 years, with the highest frequency 
between 18 and 20. On January 15, 168 juve- 
niles were reported in custody in a Berlin jail. 
The Juvenile Court in Munich registered a rec- 
ord figure of 700 criminal cases against juveniles 
in the first months of 1946.4 Since existing facili- 
ties no longer met the needs, the establishment 
of a new house of detention was being planned. 
A similar situation is reported from Frankfurt- 
am-Main, where 969 juveniles were detained 
and arrested from September 13 to October 30, 
1945, of whom 492 were convicted by military 
courts.’ The majority of these cases—four fifths 
of the more serious ones in Bavaria—involved 
thefts and burglaries. The balance included a 
large number of sexual and economic crimes. 
The 969 young people in Frankfurt included 112 
girls under 18 who were carriers of venereal 
diseases. According to a report by the Berlin 
Municipal Police,? many of the boys appre- 
hended appeared to be more interested in the 
procurement of food than of money. The Ber- 
lin police president also reported that former 
members of the Hitler Youth comprised 90 per 
cent of all juveniles punished in Berlin for rob- 
bery, house-breaking, or theft.* According to la- 


3 Fuldaer Volkszeitung, February 13; Der Allgduer 
(Kempten), February 19, 1946. 

4 Siiddeutsche Zeitung (Munich), March 1, 1946. 

5 Marburger Presse, January 15, 1946. 

6 Fuldaer Volkszeitung, February 13; Stiddeutsche 
Zeitung, March 1, 1946. 

7Foreign Broadcasting Intelligence Service: 
ticker, October 25, 1945. 

8 Political Intelligence Division of the British 
Foreign Office: Digest for Germany and Austria, 
January 22, 1946. 
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ter official estimates, the year 1946 will produce 
over 11,000 juvenile prosecutions, a figure which 
exceeds substantially the total of such actions 
during 1942, when the number reached a maxi- 
mum of 7,600.9 Dr. Hille, director of the Main 
Labor Office in Munich, quoted a figure of 80 
per cent in describing the scope of criminality 
among juveniles under 22 years of age.'° 

The fact is undeniable that the rate of ju- 
venile delinquency is progressive. Statistics 
from Berlin indicate a rise of more than 100 per 
cent over the final months of 1945 in the num- 
ber of individual youths officially indict- 


In all zones immediate steps have been taken 
to combat the worst symptoms of demoraliza- 
tion and social decay. For example, Juvenile 
Courts (Jugendgerichte) and Juvenile Offices 
(Jugendémter) have been reopened in various 
places to deal with wayward, vagrant, and 
criminal youth. Recreation centers (Jugend- 
heime) have been set up in many cities. In Ba- 
varia one Father Neumaier, a classmate of the 
famed American Father Flanagan, has estab- 
lished a Bavarian copy of “Boys’ Town” for 200 
juvenile delinquents.” In various cities, further- 
more, private agencies such as the Catholic 
Youth Welfare, Protestant Youth Aid, and the 
Association for the Protection of Children lend 
their assistance to the public agencies.*3 To 
meet an urgent problem curfews have been set 
for youths."4 Juvenile Courts using Juvenile 
Offices as their executive organs have begun to 
sentence wayward and delinquent youth to per- 
form clearance work.’ A Law for the Protec- 
tion of Youth (Jugendschutzverordnung) is being 
prepared by the Legal Committee of the Coun- 
cil of State (Landerrat) in the U.S. zone." 

To bridge the current period of inactivity 
and unemployment, Allied authorities in all 
zones have used youth for clearance and recon- 


9Foreign Broadcasting Intelligence Service: 
ticker, May 8, 1946. 

%0 Main-Echo (Aschaffenburg), April 18, 1946. 

"1 Der Tagesspiegel (Berlin), March 23, 1946. | 

12 Main-Echo (Aschaffenburg), April 6, 1946. 

"3 Stiddeutsche. Zeitung, March 1, 1946. 


™% News of Germany, October 29, 1945; Rhein- 
Neckar-Zeitung (Heidelberg), February 9, 1946; 
Wiesbadener Kurier (Wiesbaden), February 23, 1946. 

15 Miitelbayerische Zeitung (Regensburg), March 
3, 1946. 

6 Stutigarter Zeitung, April 6, 1946. 


struction work. Emergency farm and garden 
projects have been organized in the U.S. zone; 
some 30,000 young people have been occupied 
in workshops and sewing classes in Berlin."? In 
Saxony (soviet zone), the authorities are plan- 
ning to set up agricultural projects and a “youth 
village,””** which youth will build as well as ad- 
minister. Troops everywhere have taught vari- 
ous sports to German young people and have 
arranged dual sporting events. 

Most of these projects are temporary in na- 
ture, but there have also been attempts to in- 
troduce reforms as part of a permanent training 
system. For example, in the British zone all girls 
between the ages of 14 and 21, following their 
graduation from school and prior to their learn- 
ing a trade or vocation, are required to spend a 
year in domestic service. This so-called “house 
year” (Hausjakr or Haushaltsjahr), for which 
the girls receive payment and vacations, is 
spent in a household assigned by the employ- 
ment office.?? A similar plan is expected to be 
introduced by decree in the U.S. zone,?° with 
the term of service to be spent either in house- 
holds, including the parental one, hospitals, or 
welfare institutions. The employment offices 
are to give preference to those girls who have 
completed their year of service. A plan is also 
under consideration for young males.” 

The “house year” has been widely discussed 
in the German press. Critics have denounced its 
compulsory nature as a “Nazi method,” but 
supporters, both public and private, have un- 
derscored the need for official measures to in- 
sure the employment and allocation of juvenile 
labor.?? Indeed, there have been proposals for a 
“state service year,” in lieu of military training, 
during which time boys would be employed in 


17 Die Neue Zeitung, January 4, 1946. 

18 Political Intelligence Division of the British 
Foreign Office: Daily Digest for Germany and Astria, 
February 14, 1946. 

19 Frankfurter Rundschau, January 31, 1946. 

20 Die Neue Zeitung, January 11, 1946. 


2t It is reported that the Bavarian Ministry of 
Labor is planning to organize the “Bavarian Youth 
Work 1946/47” in order to employ youths in do- 
mestic, agricultural, and social work prior to their 
formal apprenticeships. See Donau-Kurier (Ingol- 
stadt), April 5; Main-Echo, April 6, 1946. According 
to latest reports this plan has not been put in effect. 


22 Marburger Presse (Marburg), January 15, 
1946; Schwdbische Donau-Zeitung (Ulm), February 


23, 1946. 
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the rebuilding of cities and girls would be en- 
gaged in agricultural and domestic work. This 
labor was to be accompanied by courses of in- 
struction in political, economic, and historical 
subjects.?3 

Both British and American policies seem in 
part formulated with the view to extending the 
period of pre-training and, possibly, with the 
purpose of postponing a final vocational de- 
cision.?4 Soviet policies, in contrast, seem to en- 
courage an early choice of occupation. More- 
over, local and provincial authorities have in- 
augurated immediate plans for vocational 
training.5 

Aside from efforts to use vocational training 
as a basis for political reforms, appeals have 
been made for a broad educational program for 
youth on an extra-curricular level. Parties, 
churches, and public agencies are being asked 
to institute general educational projects (all- 
gemeines Bildungswerk) for youth similar to the 
International People’s Academy (Internationale 
Volksakademie) established at Coburg.* Em- 
phasis has been placed, specifically, on the need 
for literature to enlighten youth on the values 
of true humanitarianism and democracy.?7 In 
the soviet zone, so-called “youth schools” have 
been inaugurated under the auspices of regional 
and local youth committees. In at least two 
zones special magazines have been issued for 
youth and books for youths and children have 
been published. 

Finally, newspapers in all zones have asked 
for the reestablishment of contact between 
German youth and the youth of democratic 
countries. German youths have already par- 
ticipated as observers in the World Youth Con- 


23 Schwabische Donau-Zeitung, February 23, 1946. 


24 By the same token, authorities in the western 
zones are considering the institution of a ninth 
school year. 


3s For instance, the provincial administration of 
Saxony is reported to have set up a central com- 
mittee for vocational training, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various chambers of trade, the 
provincial government, and the Free German 
Trade-Union Association. Its aims include: re- 
organization of apprenticeships, development of 
new teaching methods, practical application of 
industrial psychology, etc. See PID: Daily Digest 
for Germany and Austria, February 7, 1946. 


26 Neue Presse (Coburg), February 2, 1946. 
27 Der Tagesspiegel (Berlin), February 8, 1946. 
38 Tbid. 


ference held in London in early November 
1945.79 One of the German spokesmen submit- 
ted a resolution asking for foreign study of the 
German youth movement and outside aid in 
meeting the problems and in helping its demo- 
cratic members. British, Canadian, and Soviet 
Delegates supported the motion. The World 
Youth Council has since asked the Central 
Youth Committee of Berlin to send an official 
observer to its meetings. Heinz Kessler, head 
of the Main Youth Committee, was chosen. 
Leaders of the British youth movement have 
already met with officials of German youth 
offices and representatives of German youth or- 
ganizations to discuss fundamental problems 
and practical devices.3° In addition, a number of 
British officers are working with German youth 
organizations and clubs. Likewise, American 
Scout leaders serving with the U.S. forces have 
helped organize the new Boy Scout movement 
within the American zone. Youth Committees 
in the American zone with the assistance of MG 
Youth Officers are now preparing educational 
and recreational programs for youth. 

The role of youth organizations within Ger- 
man society has always been hotly debated by 
youth and adults. During the Weimar period, 
and before, opinion was split into two major 
camps, one represented by the members of the 
so-called “youth movement” (Jugendbewegung), 
the other by supporters of the institution of 
“youth care” (Jugendpflege). The youth move- 
ment was a common denominator for all youth, 
which was recruited, organized, and led by 
youth in accordance with forms and principles 
created by them. It reflected the will of youth 
to live independently from, and, if need be, in 
opposition to, the rules established by a society 
that was torn by political and social strife. The 
asocial and non-political character of this youth, 
its romanticism patterned on medieval symbols 
(Landsknechts-Romantik), its irresponsibility in 
matters of concern to the community as a whole, 
and its claim to complete integration of the in- 
dividual into the group, made some of its mem- 
bers particularly susceptible to National So- 
cialism. 

Youth care, on the other hand, represented 
the organized effort by such adult groups as 
churches, social and cultural associations, and 


29 Deutsche Volkszeitung (Berlin), November 14, 
1945. 


3° Neue Rheinische Zeitung (Diisseldorf), Febru- 
ary 13, 1946. 
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political parties to sponsor and control the ac- 
tivities of youth, generally with a view to insur- 
ing the future support of their group interests. 
When started under the auspices of public 
agencies, youth organizations not infrequently 
complemented parental and school controls 
through supervision of organized leisure-time 
activities... .. 

The new type of organizations introduced in 
all zones by Military Government, although 
preserving certain minor elements of the youth 
movement, unquestionably gravitates toward 
youth care. Concepts and methods vary, but 
they conform to the extent that all powers have 
conceded to youth a limited right to organize. 
Whether the reconstitution of youth organiza- 
tions corresponds to a general desire on the part 
of youth to be organized is open to doubt. Ob- 
servers in both eastern and western zones find 
that the vast majority of youth remains dis- 
trustful, even hostile, or at best indifferent 
toward all forms of organization.3* Where indi- 
vidual youths have a more positive attitude, 
they produce varying demands. Some clamor for 
a free and autonomous youth movement,3? some 
for a state-instituted “youth project” (Jugend- 
werk),33 some for youth organizations sponsored 
by, or affiliated with, political parties.34 


RED CROSS REORGANIZATION 


chairman of the National American 
Trea Cross has announced what are 
called ‘fundamental changes in the struc- 
ture of the organization,” described in the 
New York Times as a “structural reorganiza- 
tion to democratize the American Red 
Cross.” The changes were recommended by 
a nationally representative Advisory Com- 
mittee of twenty-seven members, appointed 
last March by the national chairman to 
study the organization of the Red Cross in 
the light of the tremendous growth in its 
membership and services to the people since 


3" Hochland-Bote (Garmish-Partenkirchen), Janu- 
ary 9, 1946. 


32 Der Tagesspiegel, December 28, 1945, and 
February 6, 1946; Schwdbische Donau-Zeitung, 
February 16, 1946. 


33 Schwdbische Donau-Zeitung, February 16, 1946. 
34 Hochland-Bote, January 9, 1946. 
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1905, when its present congressional charter 
was granted. 

Announcing the action after transmitting 
the recommendations to the chapters, the 
chairman said that the proposed changes 
are of greatest significance to the Red Cross 
organization at all levels. “When they have 
been carried into effect,” he said, “the gov- 
erning body of the Red Cross will be pre- 
dominantly representative of, and will be 
responsive to, the chapters, with full repre- 
sentation of the national interests which it 
is the obligation of the Red Cross to serve. 
This should insure that the organization will 
be an appropriate and efficient instrument, 
reflecting the needs of all the people, to 
direct and guide the Red Cross in its fields 
of service in the coming years.” 

The recommended revision to the or- 
ganization’s charter, unchanged since 1905, 
is said to provide at the national level for 
greatly increased representation from the 
chapters and from the public at large on the 
national governing body and to provide at 
the chapter level for participation by the 
membership in all chapter operations. Most 
significant changes include: (1) expansion of 
the present governing board from eighteen 
to fifty members, thirty of whom would be 
drawn from local chapters under a system of 
nomination and election and twelve of 
whom would be elected to represent the na- 
tional interests at large; (2) a system of 
regular rotation in office of the governing 
bodies in chapters as well as in the national 
organization; (3) discontinuance of the 
board of incorporators provided for in the 
1905 charter; (4) a provision enabling any 
twenty-five members to appeal to the na- 
tional organization basic grievances as to 
matters of chapter procedure; (5) a provi- 
sion allowing the establishment of commit- 
tees chosen by the chapters within each 
state for the purpose of liaison with state 
relief, health, and welfare agencies; (6) a 
new system of auditing separately all ac- 
counts of local chapters as well as of the 
national organization; and (7) elimination of 
present classification of memberships ac- 
cording to sums contributed. 
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The chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Organization said: 


The broad objective of this committee is 
twofold: (1) to make certain that all the Ameri- 
can people who constitute the American Na- 
tional Red Cross have adequate representation 
in shaping its policies and (2) to review its 
organization to insure the most effective 
handling of its programs. 


Under the proposed changes in the forty- 
year-old charter the size of the Central 
Committee would now be increased to fifty 
members and its name would be changed to 
the “Board of Governors.” Of these fifty 
members, thirty would be elected by dele- 
gates of the chapters at the National Con- 
vention held each year; twelve would be 
elected by the Board of Governors itself, as 
members-at-large; eight would be selected 
by the President of the United States, of 
whom one would be designated by him as 
president of the Red Cross. Among those 
selected by the President of the United 
States from government departments and 
agencies, at least one and not more than 
three would be chosen from the armed 
forces. The election of the governors by the 
chapters at the national conventions would 
be under procedure insuring geographical 
distribution as well as representation of 
chapters of all sizes. The twelve members- 
at-large would be chosen with a view to ob- 
taining outstanding individuals with na- 
tional interests which it is the function of 
the Red Cross to serve. Twenty governors 
would constitute a quorum at any stated 
meeting. Under the new plan special meet- 
ings could be called by either the Red Cross 
president or by any ten governors. At least 
four general meetings each year were’said 
to be “‘most desirable.” 

The proposed charter revisions would 
make the President of the United States the 
“Honorary Chairman” of the Red Cross. 
The only other honorary officers would be 
the Attorney-General, who would be called 
honorary counselor; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who would serve as honorary 
treasurer. All the present honorary vice- 
presidencies would be abolished, as would 
the present Board of Incorporators and the 


honorary bestowal of large group member- 
ships. In addition to the present War De- 
partment audit, there would also be an audit 
by independent certified public accountants 
to obtain both the advantage of a profes- 
sional audit and a War Department review. 

It is proposed that the new charter set up 
definite procedures for chapter organization 
and chapter elections to insure maximum 
representation of all the membership. Chief 
among these would be a system of rotation 
in office and appropriate nominating pro- 
cedures. 

The Advisory Committee’s report said: 


The national organization of the Red Cross 
has left considerable latitude to the chapters in 
the framing of their organizations. The Com- 
mittee believes that a high degree of flexibility 
and local chapter autonomy is necessary and 
desirable in view of the variations in the condi- 
tions of the communities of the country which 
the Red Cross organization serves, of geographi- 
cal considerations and of the fact referred to 
above that, by its nature, the Red Cross in ac- 
tion cannot and should not be a centralized, 
closely knit organization. The continual intro- 
duction of fresh personnel in the governing body 
by a system of rotation is as important in the 
chapters as in the national organization, and 
perhaps more so. 


Under the new plan any twenty-five 
members of a chapter could appeal to the 
national organization’s Board of Governors 
basic grievances alleging undemocratic prac- 
tices in the local unit. 

To permit the Red Cross to maintain 
closer contacts with state agencies, par- 
ticularly in the fields of relief, health, and 
welfare, the new plan contemplates that the 
chapters within any state may set up a 
state-wide committee for liaison purposes. 

The governing body of the Red Cross 
under the reorganization is said to be pre- 
dominantly representative of, and respon- 
sive to, the chapters. The national interests 
and the particular interests of the various 
groups which it is the obligation of the Red 
Cross to serve will be represented on the 
governing body by the twelve members-at- 
large. 
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CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS AND 
THE SUPREME COURT 


United States Supreme Court has 
finally reversed its opinion in some 
earlier cases' after the last war that a 
person who refused to bear arms in defense 
of this country could not be naturalized. In 
the case of Girouard v. United States, 66 Su- 
preme Court Reporter 826 (1946), the court 
decided that the petition for naturalization 
should be granted to an applicant, born in 
Canada, who stated in his application that 
he understood the principles of the govern- 
ment of the United States, believed in its 
form of government, and was willing to take 
the oath of allegiance. However, in replying 
to the question in the application, “If nec- 
essary, are you willing to take up arms in 
defense of this country?” he said, “No (non- 
combatant) Seventh Day Adventist.” He 
explained that answer before the examiner 
by saying, “It is a purely religious matter 
with me, I have no political or personal rea- 
sons other than that.” Before his Selective 
Service Board he did not claim exemption 
from all military service but only from com- 
batant military duty. At the hearing in the 
District Court of Massachusetts he testified 
that he was a member of the Seventh Day 
Adventist denomination, of whom approxi- 
mately ten thousand were then serving in 
the armed forces of the United States as 
noncombatants, especially in the medical 
corps, and that he was willing to serve in 
the Army but would not bear arms. The 
District Court admitted him to citizenship; 
but the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals reversed this decision, one judge dis- 
senting. The case was then appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas, who delivered the opinion of 
the court, reached a very important decision 
with three members of the court dissenting. 
Justice Douglas said: 

The bearing of arms, important as it is, is 
not the only way in which our institutions may 
be supported and defended, even in times of 
great peril. Total war in its modern form drama- 


tSee U.S. v. Schwimmer, 279 U.S. 644; U.S. v. 
Macintosh, 283 U.S. 605; U.S. v. Bland, 283 U.S. 
636. 
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tizes as never before the great co-operative 
effort necessary for victory. The nuclear physi- 
cists who developed the atomic bomb, the work- 
er at his lathe, the seaman on cargo vessels, 
construction battalions, nurses, engineers, lit- 
ter bearers, doctors, chaplains—these, too, 
made essential contributions. And many of 
them made the supreme sacrifice. Mr. Justice 
Holmes [who dissented], in the Schwimmer case, 
.... Stated that “the Quakers have done their 
share to make the country what it is.” And the 
annals of the recent war show that many whose 
religious scruples prevented them from bearing 
arms, icvertheless were unselfish participants 
in the war effort. Refusal to bear arms is not 
necessarily a sign of disloyalty or a lack of at- 
tachment to our institutions. One may serve 
his country faithfully and devotedly, though 
his religious scruples make it impossible for him 
to shoulder a rifle. Devotion to one’s country 
can be as real and as enduring among noncom- 
batants as among combatants..... The effort 
of war is indivisible; and those whose religious 
scruples prevent them from killing are no less 
patriots than those whose special traits or 
handicaps result in their assignment to duties 
far behind the fighting front. Each is making 
the utmost contribution according to his capac- 
ity. The fact that his role may be limited by 
religious convictions rather than by physical 
characteristics has no necessary bearing on his 
attachment to his country or on his willingness 
to support and defend it to his utmost. 


The court pointed out that the petition- 
er’s religious scruples would not disqualify 
him from becoming a member of Congress 
or holding other public offices. And the court 
said that, “while Article VI, Clause 3 of 
the Constitution provides that such officials, 
both of the United States and the several 
States, ‘shall be bound by Oath or Affirma- 
tion, to support this Constitution,’ it signifi- 
cantly adds that ‘no religious Test shall ever 
be required as a Qualification to any Office 
or public Trust under the United States.’ ” 

The court referred to the statement in 
the old dissenting opinion of Chief Justice 
Hughes in the Macintosh case, which called 
attention to the “history of the struggle for 
religious liberty” and to “the. large number 
of citizens of our country” who have from 
the very beginning “been unwilling to sacri- 
fice their religious convictions, and, in par- 
ticular, those who have been conscientiously 
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opposed to war and who would not yield 
what they sincerely believed to be their al- 
legiance to the will of God’”’—Chief Justice 
Hughes thought that these considerations 
made it. impossible to conclude “that such 
persons are to be deemed disqualified for 
public office in this country because of the 
requirement of the oath which must be 
taken before they enter upon their duties.” 

In the current opinion the court said that 
there was not the slightest suggestion “that 
Congress set a stricter standard for aliens 
seeking admission to citizenship than it did 
for officials who make and enforce the laws 
of the nation and administer its affairs. It is 
hard to believe that one need forsake his 
religious scruples to become a citizen but not 
to sit in the high councils of state.” 

Again quoting Chief Justice Hughes, who 
pointed out that religious scruples against 
bearing arms have been recognized by Con- 
gress in the various draft laws, the present 
court said that this was true of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as it had 
been of earlier acts and that Congress had 
recognized that “one may adequately dis- 
charge his obligations as a citizen by render- 
ing noncombatant as well as combatant 
services. This respect by Congress over the 
years for the conscience of those having re- 
ligious scruples against bearing arms is 
cogent evidence of the meaning of the oath. 
It is recognition by Congress that even in 
time of war one may truly support and de- 
fend our institutions though he stops short 
of using weapons of war.” The court also 
quoted from the dissenting opinion of Jus- 
tice Holmes in the Schwimmer case: “If 
there is any principle of the Constitution 
that more imperatively calls for attachment 
than any other it is the principle of free 
thought—not free thought for those who 
agree with us but freedom for the thought 
that we hate. I think that we should adhere 
to that principle with regard to admission 
into, as well as to life within this country.” 
In the present decision the court said: “The 
struggle for religious liberty has through the 
centuries been an effort to accommodate the 
demands of the State to the conscience of 
the individual. The victory for freedom of 


thought recorded in our Bill of Rights rec- 
ognizes that in the domain of conscience 
there is a moral power higher than the State. 
Throughout the ages men have suffered 
death rather than subordinate their alle- 
giance to God to the authority of the State. 
Freedom of religion guaranteed by the First 
Amendment is the product of that struggle.” 

Finally, the court said, ‘We conclude 
that the Schwimmer, Macintosh and Bland 
cases do not state the correct rule of law.” 
Thus the old cases in which our highest 
court held that an alien who refused to 
take up arms could not be naturalized are 
now reversed. 


IDA CANNON AND MEDICAL 
SOCIAL WORK 


WELL-DESERVED tribute to Ida Cannon 

of the Massachusetts General Hospi- 

tal was published in the Bulletin of the Amer- 

ican Association of Medical Social Workers 

last summer.! The whole article cannot be 

reprinted here, but our readers will be glad 
to read this briefer account of her work. 


....Ida Cannon, who retires after forty 
years in medical social work, stands to medical 
social workers, not only as a person well known 
and well loved, but also as a symbol and ex- 
ponent of the growth of an idea, limited indeed 
in comparison with the great idea of democracy, 
but not unrelated to it, and to us, her fellow- 
workers, of a particular importance. Medical 
social work, like democracy, is an idea which 
grows by being put into action, as well as by 
being put into words. It is in this connection 
that I would ask you to think today of one 
whom we well may call the first medical social 
worker. 

Ida Cannon became director of the depart- 
ment of medical social work at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital in 1906. “Hospital Social 
Service’? was the term which Dr. Cabot had 
chosen to designate the movement which he 
was, very consciously, initiating at that time. 
The use of the term hospital socia’ service, the 


t Bulletin, July, 1946. This tribute to Ida Can- 
non on her retirement was presented by M. 
Antoinette Cannon of the New York School of 
Social Work. The latter was also paid tribute by the 
Association, as she is retiring from the faculty of the 
New York School. 
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effort at definition of function, the emphasis 
upon social work as the fundamental education 
required, originated in the early days under the 
joint leadership of Dr. Cabot and Ida Cannon. 
It is this clear concept, accompanied as it has 
been by continuous practical application, that 
gives the work of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital its distinction in relation to the move- 
ment as a whole. 

There were, even as early as 1906, medical 
social ideas in operation in other centers, no- 
tably in New York and Baltimore. The work in 
New York emphasized nursing as the funda- 
mental profession to be developed into medical 
social work: that in Baltimore emphasized 
medicine itself. One reason why the Boston type 
of medical social work gained following and 
finally set the pattern for the country-wide de- 
velopment was that Ida Cannon could under- 
stand these other approaches. It is in no small 
part due to her that medical social work, while 
accepting social case work as its technique, in- 
cluded within its standards of practice and edu- 
cation a special knowledge of nursing and medi- 
cine which gave the new specialty its character, 
richness, and balance, and a basis for energizing 
interchange with, the closely related professions. 
Naturally, there were differences of thought 
among medical social workers of that time, and, 
naturally too, changes, compromises, alterna- 
tives, and invention came from ali the centers 
engaged in the pioneer enterprise. Ida Cannon 
was, however, exceptionally fitted for her lead- 
ing part in the process of integration. She was a 
professional nurse, with experience in actual 
nursing care of the sick and in the administra- 
tion of medical and custodial institutions, and 
she had close professional relationships with 
medical clinicians and research men, the latter 
reinforced by her brother, Dr. Walter Cannon, a 
noted physiologist and teacher. Her breadth of 
vision and sense of the real situation thus com- 
plemented Dr. Cabot’s vigorous originality, and 
helped the work of the M.G.H. to have a unit- 
ing and a universal, as well as a new and creative 
influence in the professions concerned with 
health. 

The influence of the department at the 
M.G.H. made itself felt in two ways,—through 
the growth in the department itself, and 
through interchange with persons of like interest 
throughout the world. 

Ida Cannon’s continuity of service to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital is phenomenal 
in social work. Under pressure of demand for 
workers, especially in pad times, there has been 
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a tendency for social workers to keep up a 
semblance of meeting the need by a sort of 
merry-go-round of rapid change of job. Ida 
Cannon’s tenure has been maintained by re- 
peatedly weighing and choosing the line, not of 
least resistance, but of surest progress toward a 
known objective, the growth of medical social 
work. The result is a piece of well-defined work 
thoroughly built into the structure, and har- 
moniously taking part in the functioning, of a 
hospital. This result has been achieved in a rare 
degree not often duplicated even now, when 
many hospitals have social work departments of 
long standing. That it is real cannot be doubted 
by anyone who has heard, as we all have, the 
references, both direct and incidental, made to 
the social work and social workers of the 
M.G.H. by the medical staff members, the ad- 
ministrators, the nurses, and the patients of the 
hospital. Invariably the social work there is re- 
garded as a necessary part of the hospital’s care 
of the sick, and often the reference is most spe- 
cific, as in the instance of the disaster suffered 
at the time of the Cocoanut Grove fire..... 

Dr. Cabot and Ida Cannon both traveled to 
European countries and took part in the initial 
development of medical social work as they 
found it, under many forms, in England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Denmark. Dr. 
Cabot gave a series of lectures on medical social 
work in Paris about 1927, and wrote a report of 
American medical social work for the First In- 
ternational Conference in 1928. Ida Cannon 
wrote a paper for the Second International Con- 
ference and delivered it, in Frankfurt, Germany, 
in 1932. Her personal friendships, as well as her 
professional relationships, with workers in the 
French and English hospitals were extremely 
close, and survived distance and international 
disturbance. In this way common humanitarian 
interests help to unite the world. 

In 1918 the American Association of Hospital 
(now Medical) Social Workers was formed. Ida 
Cannon was a prime mover in it-from the first. 
Characteristically, she brought a far-sighted 
view of the possibilities of the Association, as 
well as a stabilizing influence. She was vice- 
president in the first two years; then president 
for two years. She constantly worked for the 
advancement of standards of practice through 
understanding and agreement reached among 
practitioners as to principles of administration, 
and through professional education. 

In 1921 the Executive Secretary, Ruth 
Emerson, reporting to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association and to the president, Ida 
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Cannon, said: “. . . . I feel that the most press- 
ing need in medical social work is not any kind 
of an association, nor any special type of record, 
not an Executive Secretary to travel, not a 
monthly bulletin; but training courses for medi- 
cal and social workers and scholarships for such 
courses, and a lively campaign to enroll stu- 
dents. Without more trained medical social 
workers it is futile to advise departments how to 
organize, or to suggest plans to develop the de- 
partments already under way..... ”” Miss Can- 
non gave her full support to strengthen the As- 
sociation’s campaign for education, helped to 
get the grant from the Russell Sage Foundation 
which enabled the Association to have Miss 
Kate McMahon as Educational Secretary, and 
herself took part in special projects. She pre- 
pared the first bibliography for the committee 
on education, and was chairman of the first com- 
mittee on social work in the curriculum of the 
medical school, the later development of which 
has come to mean so much to the cooperative 
practice of doctor and social worker. 

In the early years, 1906 to about 1920, there 
was little distinction between medical and psy- 
chiatric social work, and one reason for the first 
name of the association, the American Associa- 
tion of Hospital Social Workers, was that it 
would make distinction unnecessary. However, 
psychiatric social work did develop as a special- 
ity of social case work, and set up its own pro- 
fessional association, and a successful one. .... 

In her paper for the Second International 
Conference, Ida Cannon said, “One of the 
weaknesses of our situation has been that the 
psychiatrist and the psychiatric social worker, 
have been too much isolated in special clinics 
and institutions.” She advocated the establish- 
ment of psychiatric clinics with social workers 
“in general hospitals.”’ Whether she would now 
go farther and give all social workers for hospi- 
tal work the same training, I do not know, but 
I believe the wind blows that way. 

The other large trend which I see in the 
movement started in the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital is that toward medical social work 
(medical and psychiatric?) outside the hospital, 
in community health and welfare agencies. 
When Ida Cannon wrote her Frankfurt paper 
this tendency had only just begun to show itself, 
but she took note of it, citing the social work 
done in the Massachusetts State Department of 
Health. 

Ida Cannon’s vitality enabled her to give to 
her profession not only a lifetime, but an 
unusually long lifetime of service. Throughout 


that period, longer by one-third than the time 
usually allotted to ‘a generation,” she main- 
tained qualities of great value to such a move- 
ment,—tenacity and vision. Her professional 
activity has ended, or, rather, her job has 
ended, in a momentous’ year, the first, perhaps, 
of a new era in the life of mankind. In the new 
age, the new generation will have to face change, 
yet to carry forward some values from the past. 
Our hope in facing the necessity is anchored in 
the sure knowledge that some human beings 
have been able to meet the needs of their own 
time with the requisite combination of tenacity 
and vision. 


NOTES FROM THE PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


HE American Association of Schools of 

Social Work has announced the ap- 
pointment of Sue Spencer,’ formerly assist- 
ant executive secretary of the American 
Association of Social Workers, as execu- 
tive secretary to succeed Leona Massoth, 
who resigned to complete work for her 
doctorate at Chicago. The headquarters 
of the Association have been moved from 
Chicago to New York. Copies of field-work 
manuals from several of the schools are now 
being circulated through the A.A.S.S.W. 

Representatives from the A.A.S.S.W. on 
the Committee on the International Confer- 
ence of Social Work include Frank J. Bruno 
and Benjamin E. Youngdahl, Washington 
University; Grace L. Coyle, Western Re- 
serve University; Arlien Johnson, University 
of Southern California; Hertha Kraus, Bryn 
Mawr College; Kenneth L. M. Pray, 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work; and 
Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta Univer- 
sity School of Social Work. It is to be 
hoped that the new committee may try 
to find ways to help European advanced 
students in social welfare to find oppor- 
tunities to study in the American pro- 
fessional schools. This would follow The 
American Association of University Women 
which has announced the appointment of 
thirty-seven women from the liberated 
countries as A.A.U.W. International Stu- 
dents in more than a score of American col- 
leges and universities, of whom several are 
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to study child guidance and child psy- 
chology. 

The many friends of John Fitch will be 
sorry to hear that he has retired from the 
New York School of Social Work, and old 
students and colleagues will send him their 
good wishes from all parts of the country. 
Mr. Fitch will be succeeded by Herbert R. 
Northrup (Ph.D., Harvard), formerly with 
the National War Labor Board, Region 2, 
who will give courses in industrial relations, 
labor problems and social work, and social 
legislation. Another new appointment at 
New York is Eveline M. Burns, well-known 
authority in the field of social insurance, who 
will offer courses in social security and for- 
eign social security systems. 

Chicago, like many of the other schools, 
reports the welcome return of a large num- 
ber of men students, with approximately 
125 men registered, about go per cent of 
whom are veterans. This same general story 
comes from various other schools this fall. 
Chicago reports the appointment of William 
Trumbull (A.M., School Service Adminis- 
tration; J.D., University Law School) as a 
Lecturer, teaching law and social work. A 
new course in this field, which is given by 
Mr. Elson, is “Federal Economic Regula- 
tions of Wages and Hours.” 

From the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, University of Pennsylvania, comes 
word of the appointment of Anita J. Faatz 
(M.S.W., Pennsylvania School), formerly 
assistant director of the Maryland State 
Department of Public Welfare, as assistant 
professor of social planning and administra- 
tion. The School has recently acquired the 
adjoining premises which permits some ex- 
pansion of the enrolment and also makes 
possible a studio for program skills for the 
social group work department headed by 
Helen U. Phillips. The studio will be under 
the direction of Mrs. Catherine Papell. 

Washington University, St. Louis, an- 
nounces the appointment of Mr. Louis Tow- 
ley from the Minnesota Division of Social 
Welfare as associate professer of social work 
to teach ‘“‘Public Relations and Integration” 
and “Social Action.” New instructors on a 
part-time basis, various new field-work 
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units, and a reorganized research program 
are also announced. 

The Western Reserve School reports the 
appointment of Opal Jacobs of the Minne- 
sota Department of Child Welfare as assist- 
ant professor of child welfare and of Claude- 
line Lewis (a graduate of the School and 
with Cleveland experience in child welfare) 
as instructor in child welfare. Western Re- 
serve also announces a series of institutes to 
be given during the autumn and winter 
1946-47. 

The University of Southern California 
School announces the appointment of Rose 
Green of the faculty of the School of Social 
Work at the University of Minnesota as as- 
sociate professor in psychiatric social work 
and of John G. Milner (M.A., Columbia, 
1946), who returned in January after spend- 
ing several years with a psychiatric unit in 
an army hospital in India, as assistant pro- 
fessor. Mrs. Susan B. Wagner, Miss Marian 
Nicholson, and Miss Ruth Haeger are new 
instructors. 

New appointments at the Tulane School 
include Jane Dyer, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Clinics, as assistant profes- 
sor of medical social work; and Kathryn 
Barclay, a field-work supervisor in psy- 
chiatric social work, as instructor in social 
case work and assistant to the instructor in 
psychopathology. 

The appointment of Grace F. Marcus, 
formerly of the faculty of the New York 
School and the Smith College School, as pro- 
fessor of social case work is announced by 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

The Indiana University Division of So- 
cial Service has reported the appointment of 
Ben Scudder Meeker (A.M., Chicago), 
formerly a field-work instructor in Chicago, 
as assistant professor; and Dorothy Kling- 
ler, a graduate of the New York School of 
Social Work, as instructor in social work. 

New appointments in the Simmons Col- 
lege School of Social Work are Mr. Gordon 
Herne, instructor in group work; Dr. 
Robert P. McCombs, lecturer on medical 
information; and Mr. Roger Johnson, in- 
structor in statistics. 

The Boston University School announce- 
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ments include a new full curriculum in medi- 
cal social work under Mrs. Selma H. 
Bridges, assistant professor of medical social 
work, and a full curriculum in group work 
under Saul B. Bernstein, professor of group 
work. 

The Howard University School, now a 
full two-year school, offers a new course, 
“Medical Services in Public Welfare Pro- 
grams,” by Mrs. Mary Weaver of the Pub- 
lic Assistance Bureau of the Social Security 
Board. 

The University of California School an- 
nounces that Milton Chernin has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Department of So- 
cial Welfare and that Mary Harms, formerly 
with the School of Social Work, North- 
western University, and the Illinois State 
Department of Public Welfare, has been 
appointed to teach case work. Mrs. Pearl L. 
Axelrod (M.A., Chicago), formerly a part- 
time faculty member, will now give full time 
in charge of psychiatric social work. 

The Louisiana State University School 
reports the resignation of Mrs. Agnes Smart 
Barber and the appointment of Mary Bray 
Spence (M.S., New York School), formerly 
executive secretary of the Family Welfare 
Association of Spokane, Washington. Harri- 
son Allen Dobbs, formerly associate profes- 
sor in the Chicago School, is also a new full- 
time faculty member. Special appointments 
include members of the Department of 
Neuropsychiatry of the L.S.U. Medical 
School, including Dr. H. O. Colomb, Dr. 
Frank W. Pickell, and specialists in the 
various fields of medicine, and Anna M. 
Harrison, medical social consultant of the 
Louisiana Department of Public Welfare. 

New appointments at Minnesota include 
John Kidneigh as associate professor of so- 
cial work and associate director of the 
School of Social Work; Richard G. Guilford, 
recently returned from the Navy, as assist: 
ant professor; and Lyndell Scott, also as 
assistant professor. 

At the University of Denver School 
James Kern, recently returned veteran, for- 
merly a consultant in child welfare in the 
State Department of Public Welfare and 


later a supervisor for the Denver School, has 
been appointed assistant professor of case 
work. Gertrude Vaile, who retired from the 
University of Minnesota, will teach public 
welfare at Denver; and Bernice Reed of the 
Denver Bureau of Public Welfare will teach 
community organization. 

The School of Social Work of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto is undertaking a survey of 
the housing problem in Toronto and its sub- 
urban municipalities, a project financed by a 
special grant of funds amounting to $12,000, 
provided by the city of Toronto through 
the Reconstruction Council, the Dominion 
Housing and Mortgage Department, and 
the Ontario Department of Planning and 
Development. 

Mr. Richard O’Connor has been named 
director of the Graduate School of Social 
Service of Our Lady of the Lake College. 
A graduate of the Pittsburgh School, where 
he also served as a field-work supervisor, 
Mr. O’Connor was a field representative for 
the Michigan Child Welfare Division. 

A new School of Social Work in the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut offered its first 
courses in the college year beginning in 
September in Hartford. John A. Reimers of 
the School of Social Administration, Ohio 
State University, had been appointed dean 
of the new school, but, shortly after he went 
to Connecticut, his death by drowning oc- 
curred. This tragedy has delayed the ap- 
pointment of a director. The new Connecti- 
cut School is planned as a two-year school 
on the graduate level, leading to a Master’s 
degree; but only the work of the first year 
will be offered at the start. It is expected 
that the new school will also offer in-service 
training for professional workers who may 
not be candidates for the advanced degree. 


IN MEMORIAM 
HENRY W. THURSTON, 1861-1946 


ENRY W. THURSTON retired almost 
fifteen years ago from the faculty of 

the New York School of Social Work, where 
he had been in charge of child welfare teach- 
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ing for nearly twenty years, but he con- 
tinued to keep up many contacts with old 
students and friends over the years. But 
Henry Thurston always seemed to belong to 
Chicago as well as to New York; for, al- 
though he was born in Vermont and was a 
Dartmouth graduate, he became first a 
high-school teacher in Chicago and then a 
member of the faculty of the Chicago Nor- 
mal College at an early date. Later he began 
his long career in the field of social welfare in 
Chicago, when he became the chief proba- 
tion officer of the pioneer Juvenile Court in 
Chicago in 1905. When the court and the 
Detention Home were established in the old 
Hull-House area, Henry Thurston seemed 
a part of the Hull-House group. In the 
days when Miss Addams and Miss Lathrop 
had such high hopes of what a juvenile court 
could do for children, Henry Thurston 
seemed to give assurance that their hopes 
would be realized. Later he became head of 
the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid So- 
ciety, a position he left to become head of 
the children’s work in the New York School. 
Henry Thurston held many responsible po- 
sitions on local and national advisory and 
planning committees and commissions, but 
he also found time to write a widely used 
and authoritative text on The Dependent 
Child. Henry Thurston’s work did not end 
with his retirement or with his death. His 
influence over a long succession of able stu- 
dents has continued in all parts of the coun- 


try. 


ZEPHYR HOLMAN STEWART, 1902-46 


OCIAL welfare in Chicago suffered a great 
loss in the very sudden death of Zephyr 
Holman Stewart, still a young worker but 
one who had shown that she could success- 
fully carry heavy responsibilities. A gradu- 
ate of Fisk University, Zephyr Stewart also 
held the A.M. degree from the University of 
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Chicago, where she had held a University 
Fellowship, carried her work with great dis- 
tinction, and was awarded a Rosenwald Fel- 
lowship in connection with work at Provi- 
dent Hospital, where she has been director 
of clinics and of medical social work. Her 
University thesis, ““A Study of the Maternal 
Care of Negro Women in Chicago,” was con- 
sidered very valuable by the United States 
Children’s Bureau in making plans for im- 
proved work. 

Although she carried a heavy program of 
work at Provident Hospital, Mrs. Stewart 
was a leader in helping to develop training 
for medical social work over a wide area. 
She had recently been chairman of the Il- 
linois District of the American Association 
of Medical Social Workers, and in her death 
the Association lost a constructive mind and 
a generous spirit. A statement recently is- 
sued by this organization speaks of her 
death as the irreparable loss of one whose 


faith in the supreme value of the individual was 
unswerving; her conviction that all of us must 
work together for the attainment of a social 
order in which every individual will have oppor- 
tunity to develop to his fullest capacity was pro- 
found. That faith and that conviction, coupled 
with her pre-eminent quality of joyous, radiant, 
abundant, day-to-day living, attest the ac- 
tualization of her ideals. 

Because of her vital contribution to human 
welfare, as well as the universal regard and 
affection she commanded, the Illinois District 
of the American Association of Medical Social 
Workers has created a scholarship fund as a 
memorial to her. Her keen interest in extending 
opportunities for education in the graduate 
schools of social work makes a scholarship fund 
a particularly fitting memorial. She conceived 
of such education as truly “a preparation of the 
individual for co-operative membership in a 
common humanity.” Her life was a living testi- 
monial to the fundamental truth that a com- 
mon humanity is the only solution to the 
insidious social ills emanating from the false 
bases of race, color, and creed. 


Applications for this Scholarship, which will be at least $1,500 for the academic year 
1947-48, may be made now to Mrs. Edith Cox, 25 East Delaware Place, Chicago (11), 


Illinois. 
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Modern Trends in Child Psychiatry. Edited by 
Notan D. C. Lewis, M.D., and BERNARD L. 
PacELLA, M.D. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1945. Pp. 341. $6.00. 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child: An An- 
nual, Vol. I. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1945. Pp. 423. $6.00. 


Authoritative books on child psychiatry are 
few; it is indeed a rare event when two are pub- 
lished in the same year. Modern Trends is a col- 
lection of lectures given at the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute and Hospital. It surveys 
the whole field of childhood problems, both or- 
ganic and functional, in a generally competent 
manner. Only three of the contributions—those 
by Bruch, Bradley, and Doshay—are not of 
good quality. The organic determinants of be- 
havior are presented by Pacella and Bender, 
who discuss, respectively, the use of the electro- 
encephalogram and the effects of brain damage. 
Pacella is to be commended for his conservatism 
in a field where speculation is rife. Although he 
has found abnormalities in the electrical records 
of 30 per cent of children with primary behavior 
disorders, schizophrenia and delinquency (ex- 
cluding those with organic signs), he enunciates 
no dogmatic conclusions but merely raises the 
question as to whether these results do not indi- 
cate the operation of constitutional factors. The 
behavior patterns of brain-injured children, ac- 
cording to Bender, are similar to those of the 
impulse-ridden, guiltless psychopath. The psy- 
chometric examination is very helpful in making 
a differential diagnosis, since the scores of the 
organic patients on the Goodenough Perform- 
ance Test are at least two years lower than their 
scores on the Stanford-Binet. Dr. Bender em- 
phasizes that the prognosis of these cases is de- 
termined by all the internal and external psy- 
chological factors as well as by the central nerv- 
ous system lesions. Klopfer describes the use of 
the Rorschach test in clinical investigation and 
Naumberg discusses free art work as a medium 
for releasing repressed impulses—the case she 
quotes is very impressive. Zachry’s paper is con- 
cerned with the treatment of adolescent diffi- 
culties; she suggests the use of a properly ar- 
ranged school program as an aid to therapy. 
Ribble emphasizes the importance of love and 


physical stimulation as preventives of anxiety 
in early infancy and describes the physiological 
patterns that are the infant’s way of expressing 
anxiety. Levy summarizes his studies on “‘pure”’ 
maternal overprotection and concludes that the 
overprotective mother dominates a child who is 
constitutionally submissive whereas she tends 
to indulge a child who is constitutionally ag- 
gressive. The second type of mother-child rela- 
tionship will produce a self-indulgent psycho- 
path unless discipline in school corrects the pat- 
tern. Van Ophuijsen finds the syndrome of pri- 
mary conduct disorder to be an aggressive reac- 
tion to parental rejection resulting in asocial be- 
havior without superego formation. In treat- 
ment, the child’s narcissism must first be trans- 
formed into object love for the therapist, in or- 
der that the latter can then apply restrictions 
that will lead to the development of a conscience 
in exchange for love. The author’s attempt to 
differentiate between primary conduct disorder 
and “constitutional” psychopathic personality 
is unconvincing to this reviewer. 

A number of chapters are devoted to ther- 
apy. Allen describes collaborative treatment of 
parent and child in very adequate fashion. 
Despert’s description of play analysis in re- 
search and therapy is good in spite of her inclu- 
sion of too many clinical examples. It is, how- 
ever, a little difficult to believe that a therapist 
of Dr. Despert’s experience takes notes in the 
child’s presence. Margaret Mahler’s two papers 
are both excellent. The first, dealing with ego 
growth, emphasizes that instinctual renuncia- 
tion and repression must be gradual and com- 
pensated by adequate rewards in order to in- 
sure smooth emotional development. The dan- 
ger of sudden repression lies in the ego’s subse- 
quent fear of the instincts and in its exaggerated 
use of defense mechanisms against them. In her 
discussion of child analysis, Dr. Mahler points 
out the need for restriction and for the proper 
dosing of instinct liberation during analysis in 
order to avoid the twin dangers of seduction or 
overstrict superego formation. Slavson’s con- 
tribution demonstrates that group therapists 
are gradually evolving differential techniques 
for dealing with different types of problems. He 
contrasts “activity group therapy” (in which 
acting-out, identification, and the restrictive or 
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releasing influence of one child on another are 
the primary therapeutic factors) with “inter- 
view group therapy,” which is more suitable for 
adolescents. The concluding article by Leona 
Hambrecht, director of social service at the In- 
stitute, deals with psychiatric social case work 
with children. This paper will appeal to social 
workers because the author describes in detail 
the techniques which are used at the Institute. 
The social worker functions there in a very 
flexible fashion and may treat éither parent or 
child. Emphasis is laid on allowing the parent 
to make use of the worker’s skills at whatever 
level his difficulties permit. The focus in treat- 
ment is always to make him a better parent, but 
the means employed vary from simple support 
and mutual exploration of causative factors in 
the child’s behavior to direct treatment of par- 
ental attitudes when this is specifically request- 
ed. Miss Hambrecht’s emphasis on the diag- 
nostic and prognostic importance of the par- 
ent’s guilt is in accord with this reviewer’s ex- 
perience. 

Modern Trends may be unreservedly recom- 
mended to those social workers and other pro- 
fessional people who want a good orientation to 
the whole field of child psychiatry. 

The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child is a 
more specialized work and one which will be of 
interest particularly to experienced therapists. 
It opens with some rather tedious discussions 
of the relationship between psychoanalysis and 
other disciplines, the psychological significance 
of birth, and Melanie Klein’s theories, which are 
laboriously refuted by Edward Glover. The rest 
of the papers are uniformly stimulating and 
cover a wide field, including psychopathology, 
therapy, child guidance, group psychology, and 
culture. Spitz provides impressive statistical 
proof of the indispensability of maternal care 
during the first year. Buxbaum and Redl em- 
phasize the importance of groups in the normal 
emancipation process and also in the production 
of delinquent behavior. Erikson demonstrates 
the relationship between geography, early feed- 
ing patterns, character traits, and culture by 
means of an analysis of two American Indian 
tribes. The author’s plea for more attention to 
cultural conflicts in psychoanalytic therapy is a 
suggestion which should be heeded by all. The 
educational aspects of child development are 
presented in three papers by Fenichel, Hoffer, 
and Sterba, which discuss superego formation 
in relation to the dangers of excessive instinctual 
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repression and excessive instinctual release. 
Sterba points out that the function of all inter- 
pretation, whether in the office, in the home, or 
in the school, consists in making the ego aware 
of unconscious impulses and in confronting the 
latter with reality. Correct interpretation thus 
always produces a certain amount of frustra- 
tion. 

The clinical papers are particularly com- 
mendable. Emanuel Klein, writing on school 
phobia, contributes one of the best discussions 
of intrapsychic dynamics that this reviewer 
has ever read. Sylvester’s stimulating report of 
the analysis of a four-year-old girl is a model for 
all child analysts to follow. Bornstein reports 
several cases which demonstrate the differences 
between adult and child analysis; she also em- 
phasizes the therapeutic importance of recog- 
nizing and interpreting the defense mechanisms. 
Anna Freud, in one of her rare papers on the in- 
dications for child analysis, points out that the 
co-operation of the parent in child analysis is 
similar to the help afforded the therapist by the 
healthy part of the adult patient’s ego. She feels 
that the decision to treat a child should be 
based, not on symptomatology, but on the ex- 
tent to which the child’s ego development is 
crippled by the excessive use of defense mecha- 
nisms. Unfortunately, Miss Freud does not 
demonstrate very clearly the practical applica- 
tion of this conclusion. Child guidance is repre- 
sented by Pavenstedt and Anderson’s descrip- 
tion of the treatment of a three-and-one-half 
year old girl where the social worker acted as a 
substitute mother through whom the child’s ex- 
cessive expectations of her own mother could 
be scaled down to realistic proportions. The vol- 
ume concludes with reviews of “Balinese Char- 
acter,” the evacuation of British children, the 
work of Margaret Fries, The Rights of Infants, 
and a book on character development by Pi- 
chon. 

A. H. VANDER VEER, M.D. 


University of Chicago 


Medical Education and the Changing Order. By 
Raymonp B. ALLEN, M.D., PH.D. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1946. Pp. x+ 
142. $1.50. 

This concise volume is a must reading, not 
only for all medical educators and all physi- 
cians, but for all social workers, social scientists, 
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and all other intellectually mature citizens. The 
author (now president of the State University of 
Washington) has made a great record as dean at 
two medical schools (Wayne University and the 
University of Illinois). The presentation of facts 
is clear and concise. The philosophy of medical 
education of tomorrow advanced by Dr. Allen 
appears to this reviewer as farsighted, factual, 
and fair. The achievements and the shortcom- 
ings of medical education of yesterday and to- 
day are clearly outlined. But Dr. Allen insists 
(I think correctly) that a worth-while medical 
education of tomorrow includes all health educa- 
tion, starting in the home and the kindergarten; 
and he insists that “a business man, who takes 
interest in employee nutrition, health service, 
housing, safety, recreation, as well as in the 
causes of absenteeism and juvenile delinquency 
is practicing preventive medicine at a most ef- 
fective level” (p. 2). He insists that “the study 
of medicine must embrace life in all its aspects; 
—physical, psychological and social.” Few in- 
formed citizens will challenge the author’s in- 
sistence that “the major problems of preventive 
medicine of the future lie in new spheres of oc- 
cupational disease, malnutrition, maladjust- 
ments, social deficiencies, and health education”’ 
(p. 29). Dr. Allen thinks the medical education 
of yesterday is partly responsible for whatever 
lack of social insight and aggressive leadership 
is seen in the physicians of today (p. 32). In face 
of current antiscience, antimedicine, antivivi- 
section propaganda in our land, citizens should 
pause and ponder President Allen’s conclusion 
that “experiments on animals will always be 
needed for progress in the science and the art of 
medicine.” Dr. Allen is a prophet (I hope, not 
without honor) when he concludes: ‘Any sound 
plan of medical education must embrace the en- 
tire educational experience from childhood to 
retirement from practice. With the development 
of a comprehensive program of health education 
for everybody, with a broadening and deepening 
of the cultural and scientific education of college 
students, and with the broader principles of pre- 
ventive and social medicine in the programs of 
our medical schools, a coordination and unifica- 
tion of the whole educational process will occur 
which will produce doctors fully capable of as- 
suming the obligations of responsible citizens” 
(p. 63). 

A. J. CARLSON 


University of Chicago 


Doctors East, Doctors West: An American Physi- 
cian’s Life in China. By Epwarp H. Hume, 
M.D. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1946. Pp. 278. $3.00. 

Inextricably bound up with this simply told 
story, beginning in 1905, of the founding of the 
Yale in China’ medical school, is a message of 
deep significance for American social workers. 
While, as human beings and world citizens, so- 
cial workers will be interested in Dr. Hume’s 
total story, what will doubtless prove of prime 
interest is the author’s warm appreciation of the 
cultural settings within which he had to work, 
his keen insight into the importance of adapting 
his work and hopes to the facts of life as it is 
lived in China, and, third, his early recognition 
of the importance of developing indigenous doc- 
tors and leaders to take over the management 
and control of their own medical services. How- 
ever useful the foreigner or outsider might be in 
helping the Chinese to get some hospitals and 
medical services started, Dr. Hume soon saw 
that the only hope for the future was to train 
native leadership and to transfer responsibility 
to the Chinese themselves as quickly as possible. 

The earlier stages of this process are de- 
scribed by Dr. Hume, who looked upon one of 
his first groups of doctors and graduate nurses 
as those who “would lead their people across the 
chasm between empirical and experimental sci- 
ence” and who “would help to erect a new sys- 
tem of medicine which would provide treatment 
and preventive care for all the people of China.” 
How well Dr. Hume succeeded in his task is evi- 
denced by the records of his students not only in 
private practice but in high positions in govern- 
mental health agencies. 

Social workers who pride themselves upon 
their ability to understand the other fellow’s 
point of view will find much to impress them in 
Dr. Hume’s recognition of true values in what 
at first blush might have appeared to be useless 
superstitions and hopelessly unscientific quack 
remedies. To quote his own words: “In some of 
the ancient medical lore, there appeared unsus- 
pected values. The old approaches to diagnosis 
and treatment were not utterly without reason. 
Cures were achieved that the Western doctor 
could not easily explain.” 

When Dr. Hume writes that “medicine is not 
only a scientific discipline and a knowledge of 
skills, but a social approach and an expression 
of human compassion as well,” the reader knows 
that he does not write idly but expresses a con- 
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viction born of a series of what, at the time, 
must have been very trying experiences. Among 
these was the experience of being told off by an 
old Chinese doctor who held that Dr. Hume 
knew no medicine because he did not take pulse 
in the time-honored Chinese manner. Then 
there was the day he was called into consulta- 
tion, not with a professional colleague, but with 
an herb doctor against whom he found himself 
pitted. There was also the resentment felt at 
being told by an untrained coolie what he should 
do—and what in the final analysis he actually 
did do—for a critically ill patient. As one reads 
of the author’s kindly tolerance of these grossly 
“unscientific” goings on, he is likely to find 
himself praying that he, too, may be patient and 
understanding in the company of persons whose 
views and actions differ markedly from his own. 
While Dr. Hume probably never thought of 
himself as what in social work jargon is known 
as a community organizer, his record of what he 
did proves that he was one—and a good one. 
As such, he helped people in China to see their 
need for medical service, got them interested in 
doing something about it, helped to train Chi- 
nese people to provide their own medical serv- 
ice, then got out—leaving his Chinese successors 
to carry on. If that isn’t the essence of com- 
munity organization—even though practiced by 
a physician—what is? 
DoNALD S. HowarRD 
Russell Sage Foundation 


Emotional Problems of Living: Avoiding the 
Neurotic Pattern. By O. SPURGEON ENGLISH, 
M.D., and GERALD H. J. Pearson, M.D. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1945. 
Pp. 438. $5.00. 


The authors of Common Neuroses of Children 
and Adults have now written an introductory 
volume describing the common conflicts which 
everyone in our culture experiences from birth 
to senescence. The present work is addressed 
deliberately to a large and diverse audience— 
medical students, social workers, pastors, and 
laymen. The style is simple and warm; it re- 
flects clearly the authors’ sympathy for their 
suffering patients. The subject matter is ar- 
ranged chronologically, giving the reader a 
vivid picture of the expansion and growth of hu- 
man personality during childhood and adoles- 
cence and its gradual contraction in old age. 
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The first eleven chapters alternate in emphasis, 
one which describes a certain stage of develop- 
ment being followed by a chapter on the emo- 
tional disturbances peculiar to that period. Nu- 
merous examples point out the salutary effect 
of surrounding the growing child with security, 
honesty (particularly in sexual matters), and 
the opportunity to develop broad interests. The 
personal and social values of healthy human re- 
lationships are stressed by repeated demonstra- 
tions that happiness comes mostly to those who 
have learned in childhood the meaning of love 
and friendship. Short case histories are used to 
show the relationship between various neurotic 
disturbances and adverse early experiences. 
Orthodox psychoanalytic teachings form the 
theoretical background of the book, but the 
therapeutic orientation of the authors has 
broadened in the last ten years. Common 
Neuroses repeatedly recommended psychoanal- 
ysis as the only treatment of any value for both 
adults and children, whereas the present work 
gives due place to the judicious use of advice, 
guidance, short analytic psychotherapy, and 
collaborative treatment of parent and child. 
Some errors are probably unavoidable in a 
book designed to have such a broad appeal. The 
lay reader will puzzle hard over identification 
and restitution described in oral terms and will 
have to use his dictionary when he meets the 
phrase ‘“desquamated epithelial cells.” He will 
also be confused by the complex psychological 
factors behind the chronic aggressive reaction 
and adolescent learning difficulties. The psy- 
chiatrist, on the other hand, will note that the 
authors have failed to mention the relationship 
of inhibited sexual curiosity to reading disabil- 
ity, even though they discuss the aggressive 
components in this disorder quite extensively. 
He will probably feel that the difference between 
primary and secondary gain is not made very 
clear, and he will undoubtedly think that the 
blunt questions recommended for the premari- 
tal interview would frighten most young couples 
out of their wits. Furthermore, the use of quo- 
tation marks would make some of the cases more 
impressive by enabling the reader to distinguish 
between the patient’s statements and the con- 
clusions of the therapist. The authors also make 
a major tactical error in their anticipation of 
emotional resistance and their attempts to com- 
bat it. The countermeasures employed are often 
technical and involved arguments designed to 
disprove objections to their formulations, and, 
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in this war, the reader is unfortunately made 
into an antagonist rather than an ally. The most 
flagrant example appears on page 209: “We 
realize that the reader who is unfamiliar with 
the studies of the last twenty years on digestion 
and excretion, or who is bound emotionally to a 
fecal fetish, will feel scornful of the views here 
expressed. We recommend that such readers 
read carefully the articles of Alvarez.” Certain- 
ly, a skilful attempt to encourage identification 
with the authors would have served their ends 
infinitely better than this undiplomatic assault. 
These mistakes, however, are not very impor- 
tant in a book of such essential worth, and Drs. 
English and Pearson are to be commended on a 
job which is essentially very well done. They 
have performed the major achievement of writ- 
ing an excellent textbook for a beginning course 
in personality development in language that is 
understandable to a wide circle of lay readers. 


A. H. VANDER VEER, M.D. 
University of Chicago 


The American Hospital. By E. H. L. Corwin. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1946. 
Pp. xi+226. $1.50. 


This small volume is one of a series of mono- 
graphs devoted to the major medical problems 
of the present day. These texts have been pre- 
pared by various authors for the Committee on 
Medicine and the Changing Order of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 

Dr. Corwin, for many years, has been a stu- 
dent of medicine, health, and hospital services. 
He was instrumental in organizing the Inter- 
national Hospital Association and was active in 
its affairs until World War II put an end to 
the organization. He has previously made valu- 
able contributions to hospital literature. Hospi- 
tal authorities, administrators, and students in 
hospital administration will find this small and 
very readable book of interest and value. 

This treatise presents an excellent and concise 
story of our American hospitals. It traces their 
development and the influences that have made 
them what they are today. It discusses the 
trends in hospital building and in their organiza- 
tion and indicates the manner in which the hos- 
pital’s functions have steadily expanded. 

Hospitals, collectively, represent a major in- 
dustry in the United States. Individually, they 
are, for the most part, small, independent, 


unrelated enterprises. Dr. Corwin stresses the 
very important role which the voluntary non- 
profit hospital occupies in the life of the com- 
munity and nation. He clearly indicates the 
powerful influences which the modern hospital 
exerts upon the over-all pattern of medical and 
health services. He stresses the need for breadth 
of vision upon the part of hospital authorities 
and administrators in order that the full po- 
tentialities of the institution may be developed 
in the interest of the health and welfare of the 
community. The complexity of the hospital’s 
functions are outlined, and the need for trained 
and skilful administrators is clearly set forth. 

In eight chapters Dr. Corwin presents a suc- 
cinct review and analysis of the existing situa- 
tion. In the ninth, under the heading ‘“Retro- 
spect and Prospect,” he briefly discusses the 
past developments and indicates the trends of 
future development. Attention is called to the 
need for more and better home care of the sick 
in order that the demand for continuous expan- 
sion of hospitals may be offset in a less expensive 
manner. A strong plea is presented again for the 
development of a systematic reporting of hos- 
pital morbidity under the term “Pathometry.” 
To this plea all forward-looking hospital admin- 
istrators and public health officials will sub- 
scribe. It would be far better if we had more 
information concerning the nonfatal diseases 
from which the public suffers than to have to 
depend upon mortality statistics as is now the 
case except for communicable diseases. 

One of the most valuable features of the book 
is the great number of annotations to reference 
material. Each chapter is concluded with a bib- 
liography. This will be of particular interest to 
those desiring further authentic information, es- 
pecially to students of hospital administration. 

The American Hospital should have a place 
in the library of every hospital administrator 
and executive. 

A. C. BACHMEYER, M.D. 
University of Chicago 


Families in Trouble. By Eart Lomon Koos. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 
XVi+-134. $2.25. 


The families whose troubles were the subject 
of this study lived in one block in New York 
City’s Middle East Side, where one-third of the 
population is foreign born, the population den- 
sity is more than two hundred persons to the 
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acre, the tenements are “old, poorly lighted, 
poorly heated and unventilated”—where, in 
short, people ‘“‘could hardly have effective bar- 
riers against troubles.’’ What the author con- 
sidered “troubles” were not ordinary exigencies, 
but “situations outside the normal pattern of 
life—situations which create a sharpened in- 
security or which block the usual patterns of 
action.” 

Only five of the sixty-two families had had 
no troubles, and all five were families char- 
acterized by the author, who studied them 
closely over a twenty-four-month period, as 
better than average in adequacy of organiza- 
tion. When family solidarity was lacking or rec- 
ognition of members’ roles or rights, exigencies 
tended to become troubles. Forty-six families 
had troubles during the period of study. About a 
third of the troubles were financial and two- 
thirds, interpersonal problems. Illness was the 
major initiating cause of both types of troubles. 

The author made a special attempt to dis- 
cover why the families so infrequently turned to 
social agencies, especially the family service 
agencies, for help and advice in their troubles. 
Their major resources were relatives, the neigh- 
borhood druggist, and bartender. Yet, on the 
basis of their statements of functions, social 
agencies were “‘readily available to the people of 
this block—meeting every need which urban 
man conceivably could have.” Social workers 
will be interested in the results of his inquiry 
concerning the families’ knowledge of agencies 
near by, their previous contact with them, and 
their reasons for failing to approach them in 
time of trouble. He concluded that the agencies 
must make the community more widely aware 
of the services they offer. Their publicity, he 
says, ‘seems to be geared to acquainting the 
potential giver with reasons for giving rather 
than the needy with a knowledge of what is 
available for their use.” 

The author was also impressed by the readi- 
ness with which these families turned to the 
settlement, or neighborhood house, for a widely 
diversified list of services. He suggests that 
family agencies consider the desirability of pro- 
viding simple advice without requiring that the 
applicants become “‘cases.”’ His study convinced 
him of the great need for counsel and informa- 
tion from competent sources, not by a few per- 
sons in distress, but by the whole middle sector 
of the population whose “‘income, education and 
sophistication” do not permit them unaided to 
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deal effectively with the troubles life brings to 
most of them. 

Hazet Kyrkx 
University of Chicago 


Social Correctives for Delinquency: National 
Probation Association Yearbook, 1945. New 
York: National Probation Association, 1946. 
Pp. 328. $1.25. 


Transportation difficulties in 1945 necessi- 
tated cancellation of the National Probation 
Association’s annual conference for the first 
time in the history of that organization. The 
Yearbook was published as usual, however, with- 
out sacrifice of quality or quantity. Specially 
contributed articles replaced the transcripts of 
the conference addresses which ordinarily pro- 
vide the content of this volume. 

The first of the Yearbook’s seven sections 
deals with “The War and the Offender.” 
Charles L. Chute, secretary, writes in the Fore- 
word: 

We have tried to preserve the general pattern of 
previous issues. Some emphasis upon correctional 
programs in the army and navy, and the special 
problems of veterans in conflict with the law, reflect 
the war period. The effects of the war as a factor in 
crime and delinquency will probably be evident for 
some years. We must focus our attention and our 
efforts on community control and on organized pre- 
vention of delinquency and crime during this transi- 
tion or reconversion period. 


Austin H. MacCormick and Victor H. Evjen 
discuss the newer emphasis of the army in the 
handling of behavior problems evidenced by its 
personnel. Richard A. Chappell and F. Emerson 
Logee describe the similarly constructive pro- 
gram affecting violators of naval regulations 
It is most encouraging to note that the armed 
forces have begun to think in terms of individ- 
ual rehabilitation along modern lines and have 
used the talents of such capable and experienced 
men as the contributors of these articles. Practi- 
cal problems of the returning veteran in trying 
to arrive at an emotional adjustment are cov- 
ered by Dr. Harold S. Hulbert, whose subject is 
“The War-modified Combat Veteran and the 
Law,” and by Harry L. Freedman and Myron 
J. Rockmore in “Mental Hygiene Frontiers in 
Probation and Parole Services.” The reflective 
reader of these articles will gain insight into the 
large task of returning to civilian life. He will al- 
so be in a better position to understand the atti- 
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tude to be taken by those who were spared 
the experience of actually fighting the war but 
who wish to help the participants build for the 
future. 

Valuable reference material for students of 
the juvenile court, probation, and parole. is 
presented in Section II, ‘Origins of Social 
Thinking in Crime Treatment.” Three articles 
in this area were contributed by Wiley B. 
Sanders, Frederick A. Moran, and Walter C. 
Reckless, respectively. 

Stimulating ideas for the case-work practi- 
tioner are set forth in the series under Section 
III, ‘‘New Approaches in Treatment,” con- 
tributed by Dr. Ralph S. Banay, Mazie F. 
Rappaport, O. H. Close, and Dr. Robert V. 
Seliger. Of particular interest to this reviewer 
were Miss Rappaport’s discussion of new efforts 
with the probationed prostitute and Dr. 
Seliger’s advice for those concerned with the 
alcoholic probationer. In the past, probation 
officers and other workers often have floundered 
helplessly in their work with prostitutes and 
alcoholics, too frequently handling cases rou- 
tinely until the probation period expired or 
until definite violations were discovered. 

Section IV, ‘“‘The Delinquent in the Com- 
munity,” contains a careful analysis by Edward 
E. Schwartz of a research project in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to ascertain the incidence of 
delinquency as it was known to agencies in addi- 
tion to the juvenile court. The author recom- 
mends that, in order to develop adequate pre- 
ventive and treatment programs in the de- 
linquency field, a more accurate and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the extent of the prob- 
lem is essential. “In communities where it is 
found that juvenile court statistics alone are not 
adequate to measure juvenile delinquency, con- 
sideration should be given to the integration of 
the juvenile court statistics into a system for 
current reporting of community-wide statistics 
on delinquency.” In the second article of this 
section Judge Gustav L. Schramm has written 
interestingly and thoughtfully on the impor- 
tance of the judge’s relationship with the child 
and ways of strengthening it. 

Section V, “Probation in Practice,” with 
contributions by Ethel N. Cherry and Irving E. 
Cohen, should be especially helpful to the pro- 
bation officer who is desirous of doing a better 
job of case work in this specialized area. 

‘Professional Language”’ is the title of Sec- 
tion VI, which contains a single article by David 
Dressler, ‘‘The Semantics of Social Work.” 


This rather prosaic title is in direct contrast 
with the witty, penetrating style of the author, 
who suggests that if we know what we are talk- 
ing about in the field of social work we had 
better get together and try to define and sim- 
plify terminology. One is inclined to agree with 
Mr. Dressler as to the vagueness of many terms 
commonly employed and the confusion that re- 
sults from use of the same word or phrase to 
describe a variety of ideas or thoughts, some of 
which are not always clear to him who tries to 
express them. Mr. Dressler’s description of the 
problem should raise a real challenge for social 
workers to meet, though the task of terminology 
simplification certainly is anything but simple. 

Section VII presents the National Probation 
Association’s annual digest of legislation related 
to juvenile courts, probation, and parole. Pre- 
pared by Phyllis Carlberg, it is an invaluable 
source of ready reference material. 

Readers of the Yearbook who regularly at- 
tend the annual conference will find its content 
even more helpful than usual, because it par- 
tially fills the large gap opened by cancellation 
of the meetings. The editors and contributors 
are to be congratulated for a good job well done. 


RicHARD Eppy 


Illinois Children’s Hospital-School 
Department of Public Welfare 


At His Side: The Story of the American Red 
Cross Overseas in World War II. By GEORGE 
Korson: New York: Coward-McCann, 1945. 
Pp. xiv+-322. $2.75. 

The Red Cross is one of the most important 
of our private social agencies. No other organi- 
zation succeeds to the same extent in communi- 
ty organization in rural areas and in introducing 
such areas to modern standards of social work 
practice. Perhaps no other agency has an equal 
opportunity to create patterns for altruistic ac- 
tivity at the international level where, increas- 
ingly, certain kinds of social problems must be 
solved. These potentialities are recognized by 
community leaders throughout the country, as 
is evidenced by their prompt response in raising 
$420,000,000 for Red Cross war programs up to 
the end of 1944. 

An agency of this scope and importance ob- 
viously is under obligation to render complete 
reports of its activities. Such reports should, of 
course, show how resources were used to meet 
needs; but, in addition, they should discuss the 
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difficulties encountered so that opinions may be 
helped to crystallize relative to future social 
service operations in wartime and at the inter- 
national level. 

Judged by these standards, this book is not a 
report of the overseas activities of the Red 
Cross in World War II. Since the chairman of 
the Red Cross has not blessed the volume in a 
foreword, it is evident that this book is not to be 
regarded as a report. It is, in fact, difficult to 
decide just what purpose the volume is designed 
to serve. It is episodic and dramatic. The chap- 
ters bear the titles of the various important 
battle areas: “El Alamein to Tripoli,” “Glory 
and Death in Sicily-Italy,” “‘On to Berlin,” etc. 
The material consists largely of personal experi- 
ences of Red Cross personnel, both employed 
and volunteer, in meeting wartime needs under 
conditions of extreme difficulty. The entire vol- 
ume reminds one of the speakers’ handbooks 
published by organizations that are launching a 
community-wide campaign for funds. In other 
words, there are many stories which might be 
used in a speech to lend vitality to the appeal. 
But an entire volume of these stories defeats its 
own purpose to some extent. The reader com- 
pletes the book with a feeling that omission of 
the failures, the disappointments, the unre- 
' solved problems was a mistake; there is little 
here to stimulate thought concerning the vital 
problems which the Red Cross organization, 
nationally and internationally, must ultimately 
try to solve. 

Wayne McMILLEN 


University of Chicago 


Home Away from Home: The Story of the USO. 
By Juta M. H. Carson. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1946. Pp. xiv+221. $2.50. 


This is a vivid story of the United Service 
Organizations, those six national voluntary 
agencies which, with government blessing and 
government aid, carried on a far-flung program 
of recreation, welfare, educational, and religious 
services for men and women in the armed forces. 
As the author expressly states, it is not an 
analysis or a history, but a story. As such, it 
meets one of the first requirements—it has “‘hu- 
man interest,” not as an afterthought or a 
sentiment tacked on, but as the book’s very 
essence. 

The scope of the U.S.O. is conveyed in the 
diversity of scenes and persons described—a 
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birthday party in a tiny U.S.O. hut by the rail- 
way station, a crowded Saturday-night dance 
at a community club where the lonely and 
troubled individual is wisely and quietly helped 
amid the fun, the observations of a professional 
field worker and of a capable volunteer jack-of- 
all trades, the dawn-to-midnight demands upon 
a club director, the services and symbols of the 
three great religious faiths made available to 
men who want their reassurance, the mobile 
service to men in training, services to industrial 
warworkers in a swollen war-boom town, the 
U.S.O. camp shows on fighting fronts in Europe, 
the familiar U.S.O. hut offering comradeship 
and even a few physical comforts to American 
soldiers in Manila. The balance of the book 
probably reflects with fair accuracy the effort 
and money spent on the various types of serv- 
ice. That the services to industrial workers are 
relegated to one chapter is less a criticism of 
Miss Carson’s book, therefore, than a criticism 
of the fact that the U.S.O. itself minimized this 
less glamorous service. 

The important role played by the thousands 
of volunteers, men and women in their own 
home towns, actors and actresses on the road, 
is illustrated in every story. In fact, the em- 
phasis of the book is on the voluntary contribu- 
tion of the thousands of Americans to “their 
boys.” To stress the point, the author some- 
times uses a small-town homey style which is a 
bit too sugary for this reviewer’s taste. It is 
more important to note, however, that, on the 
whole, the distinct yet complementary roles 
played by the professional and volunteer per- 
sonnel are soundly treated. If respect for 
“trained service” is sometimes dragged in, 
nevertheless it is well to have it in the record. 

From the standpoint of broad social policy, 
the serious fault in the book lies in its assump- 
tion, both implied and deliberately expressed, 
that only through voluntary agencies can 
American citizens express their heartfelt con- 
cern for their fellow-men, that government serv- 
ices are necessarily impersonal and not the 
people’s own. One wonders whose government 
Miss Carson is talking about. 

The value of the book is enhanced by maps, 
excellent illustrations, and just enough official 
documents to give the reader the orientation he 
needs. Altogether it is a well-told story of which 
Americans have reason to be proud. 


Lucy P. CARNER 


Council of Social Agencies of Chicago 
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Narcotics and Drug Addiction. By Ericu HEssE, 
M.D. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1946. Pp. viiit+-219. $3.75. 

This book, written by Dr. Erich Hesse, pro- 
fessor of pharmacology at the University of 
Breslau, but more recently in Switzerland, is 
translated by Frank Gaynor. 

Its aim was, as stated on its jacket, to bring 
together “up-to-date” information as to the 
“fuses and abuses, in the Eastern and Western 
World, of all the pleasure drugs and stimulants.” 
However, the available statistical information 
presented which has validity, 1934 (with 1937 
estimated), as to consumption and distribution 
by countries, is so outdated that one can draw 
no conclusions. , 

The author presents briefly in his Introduc- 


tion a classification of these drugs but goes on to . 


say that the classification will not be used but 
rather he will separate truly dangerous poisons 
from “relatively harmless ones.” 

His thesis is that “men do not take these poi- 
sons because of the qualitative differences in 
their respective effects, but primarily in order to 
gain a subjective feeling of well-being which 
makes them forget the troubles of the world for 
a while.” 

The narcotics are discussed in ten relatively 
brief sections, including opium, morphine and 
their various derivatives, coca, cocaine, Indian 
hemp, etc. 

The stimulants are discussed in five sections 
from alcohol to the ‘““Khat Tea,” not forgetting 
a discussion of tobacco, tea, and coffee. (The 
classification of alcohol asa stimulant will not be 
generally accepted.) 

Having discussed the evil effects of addiction 
and legal control in various countries (pre-war), 
he states, and we can agree, that “only the wid- 
est possible dissemination of the knowledge of 
the sources of danger and constant exhortation 
to temperance, in conjunction with the legal 
elimination of narcotics from free trade and 
medical use, can promise a result in the endeav- 
or to check the effects of these toxins.” 

Dr. Hesse’s categorical statement that “every 
physician is familiar with the hereditary defects 
of the children of habitual drunkards” does not 
seem to be borne out by the studies made at 
Yale of the children of habitual drunkards 
placed in foster-homes which are alcohol free. 

The United Nations Narcotics Commission 
is carrying forward the League of Nations plan 
to free the world of illicit opium traffic by the 
control of raw materials. This is the only perma- 


nent commission of the Economic and Social 
Council and was created in London at its first ses- 
sion (New York Times, July 22, 1946). Fifteen 
nations are represented on the commission, and 
its activities, in due course, should bring us up to 
date in this field. 

ELLEN C. Potter, M.D. 


Deputy Commissioner for Welfare 
New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies 


“Memoirs of the Section on Alcohol Studies, 
Yale University.” Published for the Section 
on Alcohol Studies, by Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, New Haven, Conn. 


No. 1: Sociology and the Problem of Alcohol: 
Foundations for a Sociological Study of Drink- 
ing Behavior. By SELDEN D. BACON. 1944. 
Pp. 53. $0.50. 

No. 2: Inebriety, Social Integration, and Mar- 
riage. By SELDEN D. BACON. 1945. Pp. 75. 
$0.75. 


No. 3: Adult Adjustment of Foster Children of 
Alcoholic and Psychotic Parentage and the 
Influence of the Foster Home. By ANNE ROE 
and BARBARA BurKS, with a chapter on 
“Sibling Adjustment,” in collaboration with 
BELA MITTELMANN, M.D. 1945. Pp. 164. 
$2.00. 


No. 4: Some Economic Aspects of Alcohol Prob- 
lems. By BENSON Y. LANDIS. 1945. Pp. 44. 
$0.50. 


The first of these monographs presents a dis- 
cussion of sociological concepts and techniques 
of investigation with emphasis on the many 
aspects of the alcohol problem which warrant 
study. 

The second monograph deals with a socio- 
logical study of a group of 1,200 inebriates with 
an analysis of the marital status and other as- 
sociational behavior of the group as compared 
with a control group. For this investigation 
inebriety is defined as alcoholic intoxication 
which has led to arrest by the police. 

Statistical evidence is presented to demon- 
strate that the inebriate is less likely to marry 
or, if he does marry, he is less likely to make a 
success of his marriage than the average person. 
In school, employment, recreation, and in other 
areas requiring social integration, the inebriate 
makes a considerably poorer adjustment than 
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the average person. His inability to participate 
in group activities is conspicuous. He usually 
shows weakness in social integration long before 
inebriety becomes the chief manifestation; i.e., 
inebriety is a symptom of an underlying social 
maladjustment. 

There is an excellent discussion of the impor- 
tance of one’s being a part of groups in order to 
develop disciplines of behavior and socially ac- 
cepted channels through which to gain attention 
and prestige, which are so necessary to every in- 
dividual. There is an objective and encouraging 
discussion of the possibilities of rehabilitation 
of the inebriate through organized groups. 

It is hoped that the facts gained from this 
study can be used for therapeutic planning. 

The third monograph presents a comprehen- 
sive and sound statistical evaluation of the 
adult adjustments of a group of foster-children 
who were placed in nonrelative foster-homes 
before ten years of age. At the time of study 
each member was at least twenty-one years of 
age, and the average age was thirty-one years. 

The seventy-eight children studied were di- 
vided into four groups according to parentage: 
normal, alcoholic, psychotic, and alcoholic- 
psychotic. Studies were made on the own par- 
ents of these children, the foster-parents, the 
adjustments of the children in the foster-homes 
and in adult life. The strict criteria for the selec- 
tion of the material for the many aspects of the 
study are detailed in the Appendixes. 

Over one-third of all the children studied 
showed evidence of various types of maladjust- 
ment as adults, but with few exceptions they 
are leading useful lives and are well accepted in 
their communities. In general, the children from 
the normal-parentage group were placed at a 
younger age and in better foster-homes than the 
children in the other groups; however, the 
adult adjustment of all the children show few 
intergroup differences. Relatively more of the 
children of the alcoholic-parentage group got 
into serious difficulties during late adolescence. 

Perhaps the children of the normal-parent- 
age group are somewhat less adjusted than the 
average population but not markedly so. Not 
one of the children in the alcoholic-parentage 
group is alcoholic, nor does it appear at this 
time that anyone will be. If they had stayed 
with their own parents, 20-30 per cent (accord- 
ing to reliable statistics) would have been ex- 
pected to become alcoholic, and 20 per cent of 
the children of this group could expect to be- 
come psychotic if living with their own parents; 
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and, in keeping with the trends in the general 
population, a certain percentage of the children 
from the psychotic-parentage group could expect 
to become psychotic if living with their own par- 
ents. Not one is psychotic at this time, although 
there are several with serious maladjustments. 

Not all the foster-homes were good ones, but 
many children from the inadequate homes have 
turned out well. Every one of the foster-homes, 
however, was a respected one in the community. 
It would appear that the children in these 
homes were able to utilize community ideals and 
acceptance toward personality integration. 
Needless to say, many of the children would 
have been social outcasts had they remained 
with their own parents, and they would have 
had little chance toward a satisfactory adult 
adjustment. 

The sibling study revealed some interesting 
material on the differences in adult adjustment 
of siblings. Here again, the adult adjustments 
on the whole were much superior to what they 
would have been for these children had they 
remained in their own homes where alcoholism, 
psychosis, and other deviant behavior were out- 
standing. 

This study supplies an abundance of evi- 
dence to support the importance of early re- 
moval of children from homes of alcoholic and 
psychotic parentage. A child’s heredity is not 
necessarily poor because of the failure of his 
parents to adjust; and, if he is removed from 
them in time to a reasonably adequate foster- 
home, he will have a much greater chance for a 
satisfactory adult adjustment. 

The fourth monograph of this series presents 
the need of a program for the study of the causes 
of and treatment for inebriety. It costsnearly one 
billion dollars annually to care for inebriates 
and the many problems arising from them. For 
the 600,000 alcoholics in the United States, a 
rehabilitation program at the cost of $100 per 
person would be a small expenditure in com- 
parison to the annual tax income from the sale 
of alcoholic beverages. 


GARNET B. BRADLEY, M.D. 
University of Chicago 


Industrial Relations and the Social Order. By 
WizBeErtT E. Moore. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1946. Pp. xiii+555. $4.00. 

It is a common observation that in Russia 
the factory has become the focal point of the 
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worker’s entire existence, on duty and off, just 
as in times past castle or church or market place 
stood at the center of the community. To a 
large extent, in Dr. Moore’s opinion, this situa- 
tion exists in our own country, even though 
unrecognized or at least unexplored and un- 
utilized. Hence this study; for to him “‘it be- 
came evident that modern industry has rarely 
been viewed as a complex social organization 
and pattern of relations” (p. vii); the view that 
prompts this work is that the social aspects of 
modern industrial organization are of the most 
practical sort—as real and crucial as the en- 
gineers’ equations and the accountants’ ledgers 
—and that the functioning of the structure as a 
whole has received scant attention. 

To present his thought, Dr. Moore used the 
accumulations of a course on ‘Industrial So- 
ciology’”’ at Penn State, as well as an encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of the expanding volume of 
related research. He has produced a book that 
every staff member of a great industrial plant, 
from foreman up, can use not only with profit 
but with ease; nor should this recommendation 
fail to include all who are interested in labor- 
management-community problems. 

It would be difficult to find any aspect of in- 
dustrialism that is not dealt with here, either 
directly or by reference. Part Two gives an ad- 
mirable résumé of the development of the fac- 
tory system, capitalism, the technological stage, 
the specialization of labor. Then came owner- 
ship and management, organization, human 
relations, personnel work. Then, labor in all its 
phases (pp. 211-444), and finally, in about one 
hundred pages the author disscusses broad 
questions such as types of industrial communi- 
ties (p. 467), occupational mobility and open- 


class ideology (p. 480), modifications of the cul- 
ture of capitalism and its regulation in the pub- 
lic interest (p. 500), and some problems of a 
planned economy (p. 529). Significant figures, 
graphs, and tables, a plenary bibliography, and 
a usable index assist the student. 

Dr. Moore’s determination to be judiciously 
analytical and impartial is well served by a 
somewhat involved style, yet the book is far 
from dull. Such discussions as those on “The 
Worker’s Aspirations” (p. 346)—which turn out 
to be “security, pleasant working relations, 
status in a competitive society,” ‘Labor 
Racketeering” (p. 441), and ‘“‘Open-class Ideol- 
ogy” (p. 456) are as wells in a desert land to the 
nonprofessional. Or to Leftists a red light for 
Labor propaganda! Dr. Moore, however, be- 
lieves in a planned economy, whose primary and 
minimal goals should be freedom from want and 
fear (i.e., economic security) with controls ad- 
ministered as locally and specifically as possible 
by experts (not politicians), co-ordinated with a 
strong yet not despotic centralized authority 
which in turn is held responsible, by democratic 
methods, for the economic and social welfare of 
the whole industrial organism. ‘’There seems to 
be no reason for maintaining that the choice lies 
between Fascism and Communism or between a 
completely free or a completely controlled one”’ 
(p. 540). Very judicious, indeed! 

When Dr. Moore revises the book for a sec- 
ond edition, however, he would do well to insure 
its completeness by a reference to the social 
aspects and practices of the co-operative 
movement. 

CHARLES H. LyTTLE 


Meadville Theological School 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Children of the Cumberland. By Ciavup1a LEwis. 
Photographs by Witt1am T. Buttrick, Jr. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xviii+-217. $2.75. 

Kentucky, like all Gaul, is divided into three 
parts. There are the eastern mountainous regions—at 
Cumberland Gap you can stand in a spot at which 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee come together; 
there is the Blue Grass central region, which for 
various reasons has gained a kind of complacency 
claiming beautiful women, able public-spirited men 
(e.g., Henry Clay), and wonderful soil; and there is 
the western region sloping a bit to the level of the Mis- 
sissippi. This delightful little book tells of the children 


of the eastern mountainous region. Miss Lewis had 
taught children of well-to-do families in New York 
and so she sympathizes with the deprivations of 
these “children of the Cumberland” and appreciates 
their response to the opportunity she brings. It is a 
long time since Katharine Pettit and May Stone 
opened up for the rest of Kentucky and the country 
a knowledge of the rich treasures of an Elizabethan 
speech, of folklore, and ancient dance steps that sur- 
vived in those inaccessible areas. Mary Breckinridge, 
too, with her program of Frontier Nursing has told 
eloquently of the survival of their ancient speech and 
practices in modern times. As their recesses are pene- 
trated and their ancient practices are replaced by 
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modern ways of doing things, there is a real loss 
resulting from the uniformity that replaces the 


earlier variety. 
S. P. B. 


Science for Democracy. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Jerome NaTHAnson. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1946. Pp. x+-170. $2.50. 


This volume is reminiscent of the bygone New 
England town meeting. It is a selection from the 
1944, 1945, and 1946 Conferences on the Scientific 
Spirit and the Democratic Faith. After the pregnant 
Introduction by Jerome Nathanson there follow 
papers and symposiums by more than twenty con- 
tributors (from the natural sciences, the social sci- 
ences, the teaching, and the legal professions) on 
these four significant problems: (1) “Science in the 
National Economy,’ (2) “The Challenge of Science 
to Social Thinking,” (3) “Does Private Industry 
Threaten Freedom of Scientific Research?”’ (4) “‘The 
Role of Science in the Determination of Democratic 
Policy.” 

The core of the symposium is the necessity and the 
means through which modern understanding of man 
and nature may direct human behavior. On this theme, 
the discussion of our present patent laws seems some- 
what superficial, even though these bear on the free- 
dom and the social obligations both of the individual 
and the group. We expect a professional botanist to 
speak with understanding and wisdom on the physi- 
cal “grass roots” of our planet. It is refreshing and 
cheering to find that Professor Paul B. Sears (Bot- 
any, Oberlin College) does much more than that in 
his chapter on “Science and Human Welfare” (pp. 
3-10), touching man’s economic, scientific, and educa- 
tional problems of tomorrow. “We have been using the 
scientist as a thinker and a handy man. We must be- 
gin to use him as a consultant..... The primary 
function of science is to acquaint us with the basic 
structure of reality within which we are at work. 
.... Unless our cultures can be so modified as to 
ease the pressure of numbers upon resources, there 
can be no order on the continent of Asia, or upon 
other continents. .... Science has for us a re- 
markably coherent picture of the universe of which 
we are a part. But this picture has not yet been 
woven into the fabric of our common belief..... 
There can be no honesty of living or thinking, of feel- 
ing or faith, that does violence to it (science)..... 
It must touch all, instilling a new sense of responsi- 
bility, and awakening men to a common imperative 
obligation. .... It must reach the heart by way 
of the head, through intelligent teaching... .. 
The thing we must have sounds cold, yet without 
it, no preaching, no song, no leadership can save us 
from ourselves. We must put an end to scientific il- 
literacy’ (p. 9). Dr. Sears’s chapter is worth more 
than the price of the book. 

A. J. CARLSON 
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The Liberal Tradition. By Witu1aM AyLott ORTON. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. 
xxiv-+317. $3.60. 

This is another one of the nostalgic books that 
“liberals” are today writing about liberalism. ‘The 
emphasis is upon “tradition”—in order, it would 
appear, to get a fulcrum from which to pry present 
pretenses, especially American pretenses, to liberal- 
ism back to what now would be called conservatism 
by those not in love with the “Christian Synthesis” 
of medieval vintage. It is unquestionably true that 
many moderns, and in America Rooseveltians, have 
“doctored the dictionary.”’ But no dictionary-maker 
has been able to get insurance against semantic 
change. 

Mr. Orton, in a way no more objective than one 
would expect of one who enjoys nostalgia, has 
traced the classical background and the medieval 
foreground of “liberalism” and then the modern 
decline. He discounts the significance of the Refor- 
mation and plainly grieves over the consequences— 
both domestic and foreign consequences—of the 
New Deal. In love with ideological uniformity, espe- 
cially uniformity of axiological ideas, he overrates 
the unity that prevailed in the “Christian Synthesis” 
(save as it prevailed by methods of institutional 
intimidation that no present liberal could stomach), 
and he underrates the unity that obtains through 
modern attitudes and scientific methods. Altogether 
he succeeds through these devices in giving a rosy 
picture of the tradition and a dark picture of the 
practices and the prospects of liberalism. 

T. V. Smita 


Detention and Prosecution of Children: Jail Detention 
and Criminal Prosecution of Children of Juvenile 
Court Age in Cook County (Illinois), 1938-10942. 
By Frep Gross. Chicago: Central Howard As- 
sociation, 1946. Pp. ix+-177. $1.50. 

In order to attempt solution of a problem, the 
problem itself must be understood. In this volume 
of less than two hundred pages, replete with sta- 
tistics and their logical interpretation, the Central 
Howard Association has provided effective ammuni- 
tion for the effort to restore to the Juvenile Court 
the role its founders intended it to have in dealing 
with delinquent children. 

The author interested himself in ascertaining the 
results of a paradoxical situation under which Cook 
County children of juvenile-court age may be di- 
verted by the decision of prosecuting officials to the 
Criminal Court and detained in the County Jail 
pending disposition of the charges against them. He 
found that from 1938 to 1942 a total of 3109 different 
boys and girls were held in jail, some to be prose- 
cuted as criminals, despite the existence of an or- 
ganized juvenile court and detention home in the 
county and state which had given statutory birth to 
the juvenile-court movement in the United States 
as it is known today! 
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The findings verify earlier opinions of social 
workers and others with regard to this incongruous 
state of affairs. Children of the very type for which 
the Juvenile Detention Home was established are 
being detained in jail. Delinquents for whose special 
needs there are established resources are being prose- 
cuted in the manner intended for adult criminals and 
committed to penal institutions or to the supervision 
of an adult probation department. The argument 
that only the most “serious’’ cases are diverted from 
juvenile-court jurisdiction collapses in the face of 
statistical evidence to the contrary. In fact, many 
of the dispositions reported by Mr. Gross after his 
careful study of records for the four-year period 
were more “lenient” than might have been expected 
from juvenile-court action based on scientific in- 
vestigation and individualized consideration. 

The remedy is obvious enough, as the author 
points out. Raise the age of criminal responsibility so 
that by clearly defined statute the children of ju- 
venile-court age throughout Illinois will be spared 
jail detention and prosecution, to be dealt with in- 
stead as wayward juveniles. 

RICHARD EDDY 


Unmarried Parenthood: An Analysis of 1,839 Un- 
married Parenthood Cases Active with Health and 
Welfare Agencies in Los Angeles during April, 
1944. Prepared by HELEN C. Dean, Research 
Specialist. Los Angeles: Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Los Angeles, 1946. Pp. 133. $2.50. 


An exhaustive analysis of 1,839 unmarried par- 
enthood cases which had been active with the health 
and welfare agencies of Los Angeles during April, 
1944, has been prepared for us by the Research De- 
partment of the Welfare Council of Los Angeles. 
One interesting feature of the report is that the in- 
formation was supplied through the co-operative 
effort of twenty-six agencies, including two au- 
thoritarian agencies, five child welfare (both public 
and private agencies), ten family welfare agencies, 
six health agencies, and three maternity homes. 

In addition to the usual statistical compilations 
showing age characteristics, race and religion, 
marital status, residence, occupation of mothers, 
occupation of fathers, source of referral, and nature 
of the request, the type of service rendered by each 
of the five groups of agencies according to their func- 
tion is presented. 

Thegreatest number of cases, 967, was reported by 
the family welfare agencies; the child welfare agen- 
cies reported 361, the health agencies 260 cases, the 


three maternity homes 214, and the two authorita- 
rian agencies only 37 cases. 

The study has the value of being relatively up to 
date and without the limitations so often found in 
the usual studies of small selected groups of mothers. 
It is, therefore, not strange that the study contra- 
dicts some of the earlier findings which were made 
on a much smaller base. Accordingly, the conclu- 
sions arrived at from this large statistical sample 
should prove of interest to other cities and states 
with comparable possibilities. These conclusions 
are: 

1. There is no unmarried mother stereotype, but 
there is a need for thoughtful planning on a com- 
munity basis for all women of child-bearing age who 
are illegitimately pregnant. 

2. The need for services should include not only 
mothers and children but the fathers as well, about 
whom there was little information and to whom it 
appears to be the practice to give a minimum of con- 
sideration. 

3. Aneed for a careful review of intake policies by 
the voluntary agencies as related to racial discrimi- 
nations. 

4. A need for study of the adequacy of adoption 
services available. 

5. A need for careful consideration by a respon- 
sible local committee of the legal and sociolegal as- 
pects of legitimacy and legitimation as they affect 
the rights of children of illegitimate birth and the 
responsibilities of the parents. 

6. A need for consideration of birth registration 
forms and certification procedures. 

7. Since government agencies were carrying more 
than half the case load, it is important to evaluate 
and, if necessary, to stréngthen public agency serv- 
ices to unmarried mothers and their children. 

8. The possible need for more publicity and infor- 
mation about services for unmarried parents to the 
community at large to the end that knowledge of 
such services may help to curb unsound practices in 
the indiscriminate placement and adoption of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock. 

9. The lack of integration between health and 
case-work agencies means that consideration should 
be given to the presence of possible defects in inter- 
agency procedure and co-operation 

A selected and comprehensive Bibliography is in- 
cluded, together with a copyof the schedule used and 
with abstracts of California laws relating to legiti- 
macy and legitimation, to child care, home-finding 
agencies, minors, abortion, and birth registration. 


Mary Ruts Coisy 
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National Health Program: Hearings before the 
Commitiee on Education and Labor, United 
States Senate, 79th Congress, 2d Session, on 
S. 1606, a Bill To Provide for a National 
Healih Program, April 2 to July 10, 1946. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 5 vols. Pp. 3086. 

The American people have heard much of 
health insurance during the past several years. 
Bills have been filed in Congress and in the sev- 
eral state legislatures; official commissions have 
been appointed and their reports published; 
health insurance has been the subject of much 
newspaper copy and of magazine articles; and it 
has been debated and discussed on the radio 
and before all sorts of organizations and clubs. 
Also during these years actual plans for provid- 
ing medical and hospital care on a prepayment 
basis (mostly voluntary) have broken out like a 
rash all over the country. 

Despite all of this interest and activity with 
respect to health insurance, the volumes con- 
stituting the subject of this review represent the 
first congressional hearings on the subject since 
the well-remembered ones in 1939.' The reason 
that earlier so-called Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bills (S. 1161 and H.R. 2861 of 1943 and S. 
1050 of May 24, 1945) received no considera- 
tion in Congress was that they were referred 
to the Ways and Means Committee in the 
House and to the Finance Committee in the 
Senate, bodies that have repeatedly demon- 
strated their coolness toward proposals that 
would expand and extend the social security 
program. Senators Wagner and Murray and 
Representative Dingell got their third bill re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor by the simple device of omitting 
from their current bill (S. 1606 and H. R. 4730) 
any references to taxation and finance. Senator 
Murray is himself chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, and he presided over 


* To Establish a National Health Program: Hear- 
ings before a Subcommiitee of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, United States Senate, 76th Congress, 
1st Session, on S. 1620, April 27 through July 13, 
1939. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1939. 3 vols. Pp. 956. 


all of last summer’s hearings. It should be re- 
called that Senator Murray also was chairman 
of the subcommittee that conducted the hear- 
ings in 1939. 

Students of health insurance will find in these 
five volumes a wealth of material for and against 
a national system of prepaid medical care. 
Though a great deal of factual material was 
presented, all persons who testified selected such 
facts as would support their arguments; and, 
needless to say, many added much coloration 
even to what already were “biased facts.” There 
is, of course, much repetition of both fact and 
opinion. The reader of these hearings will find 
high drama in the verbal clashes that occurred 
time and again between several witnesses and 
the cross-examining senators whose views were 
strongly at variance with those presented by 
the witness. Indeed, few witnesses got away 
without a thoroughgoing cross-examination by 
senators who agreed with them as well as by 
those who disagreed with them. Senator Forest 
C. Donnell (Rep. from Missouri) was both 
clever and relentless in his efforts to break down 
the testimony of witnesses who favored the bill 
and to assist opponents to emphasize and to re- 
emphasize the strong points in their testimony. 
Senators Murray, Pepper, and others who fa- 
vored the bill endeavored to do the same, but, 
generally speaking, they were less painstaking 
and perhaps less successful than the senator 
from Missouri. Senators frequently clashed with 
each other, and tempers often wore thin. On 
the opening day of the hearing Senators Mur- 
ray and Taft argued so heatedly that Senator 
Taft left the hearing-room in a huff and there- 
after absented himself from all these meetings 
of the committee. 

In general, the groups that testified in favor 
of a national health insurance system were: all 
elements of organized labor; heads of depart- 
ments and agencies in the federal government; 
minority groups of physicians such as the Physi- 
cians’ Forum, the Committee of Physicians for 
the Improvement of Medical Care, National 
Medical Association, and the Dentist Commit- 
tee for the Passage of the Wagner-Murray Bill; 
a group of consumer-interest organizations in- 
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cluding the National Consumers League, the 
League of Women Shoppers, the American As- 
sociation of University Women, and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People; and a group of organizations more 
or less allied with social welfare, including the 
American Association of Social Workers, Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Service, Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational-Christian 
Churches, National Federation of Settlements, 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare, and 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Op- 
ponents were mostly made up of the various 
elements of organized medicine, the hospital as- 
sociations, the American Bar Association, the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, the National Grange, 
Associated Women of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and the American Dental As- 
sociation. 

It is useful to think of these hearings by com- 
paring them with those of 1939. One of the strik- 
ing differences is that, whereas in 1939 few if 
any of the senators hearing the testimony ap- 
peared to have made up their minds with re- 
spect to the desirability of health insurance 
under governmental auspices, in 1946 most of 
the members of the Senate Committee appeared 
not only to have made up their minds but were 
determined to use the hearings as a sounding 
board to advance their respective causes. In 
contrast, a reader of the 1939 hearings is im- 
pressed with the fact that the several senators 
appeared to be open-minded and genuinely 
anxious to discover facts that would assist them 
to decide what public policy should be. 

In 1939 the proposed bill and the hearings 
grew out of very considerable research (the Na- 
tional Health Survey) and the recommendations 
of an official body (the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee To Coordinate Health and Welfare Ac- 
tivities). The stimulation that produced the 
National Health Act of 1945 and the hearings 
was not a great research project but rather a 
special message by the President to Congress on 
November 19, 1945, in which Mr. Truman 
asked Congress to enact a five-point health and 
medical program. The five points were: (1) fed- 
eral grants-in-aid for the expansion and exten- 
sion of public health and maternal and child 
health services, (2) federal grants-in-aid for the 
construction of hospitals and health centers, (3) 
federal grants-in-aid for medical research and 
medical education, (4) a national cash disability 
program to replace wages lost due to illness, and 
(5) a national health insurance program cover- 


ing the costs of medical care. The bill (S. 1606 
and H.R. 4730), which was filed the same day 
and on which these hearings were held, covered 
points, one, three, and five. The other two were 
provided for in other bills or else were under 
consideration by other committees. Those parts 
of the bill that concerned public health and 
medical research and medical education evoked 
no opposition and even received the blessings of 
organized medicine. It was Title II, which pro- 
posed setting up a nation-wide system of sick- 
ness insurance covering all employed persons 
and their dependents and providing them a 
fairly complete medical service, concerning 
which the sharp cleavage of opinion developed. 

In the 1939 hearings organized medicine and 
the other opponents of government health in- 
surance presented a completely negative re- 
sponse to the proposal for government action. 
At that time the American Medical Association 
denied that anyone was going without needed 
medical care or that any considerable number 
of families experienced difficulty in paying for it. 
In 1946 these groups acknowledged that there 
were serious problems in the distribution and 
payment of medical care. They even agreed 
that insurance was the way to solve the problem. 
They denied, however, that it either must or 
should be under the auspices of government, 
arguing strongly that it could and should be 
done through voluntary efforts. The single is- 
sue in the 1946 hearings then was: Should health 
insurance be sponsored and operated by gov- 
ernment or by voluntary agencies. 

Even the opponents of compulsory health 
insurance, however, seemed to recognize that 
the voluntary plans would not provide universal 
coverage, particularly in the lower-income 
brackets, and so they came forward to request 
federal subsidies. Mr. Rufus Rorem, director of 
the Blue Cross Commission of the American 
Hospital Association, suggested that public 
funds be turned over to the Blue Cross to enable 
it to provide adequate services, especially to the 
lower-income groups. Midway during the hear- 
ings Senators Taft, Smith, and Ball filed a bill 
(S. 2143) reported to have the approval of the 
American Medical Association, which they 
offered as a substitute for the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill. This bill proposing federal] grants- 
in-aid to the states for low-income families en- 
couraged states to use the money to purchase 
medical care for those groups from voluntary 
agencies offering medical care on a prepayment 
basis. 
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It is reported that both Senators Taft and 
Murray are redrafting their bills with a view to 
having them considered when the Eightieth 
Congress opens in January. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the American people will choose in 
1947 whether they will have a national health 
insurance system under government auspices or 
whether they will have a patchwork made up 
of countless voluntary schemes, perhaps sub- 
sidized by government funds. 


Aton A. LINFORD 
University of Chicago 


Maternal and Child Welfare: Hearings before the 
Committee on Education and Labor, United 
States Senate, 79th Congress, second session, 
on S. 1318... .June 21 and June 22, 1946. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. Pp. viii+3o91. 

These Hearings, held on what has often been 
referred to as Senator Pepper’s bill (S. 1318), 
although there were nine other sponsors, “to 
provide for the general welfare by enabling the 
several States to make adequate provision for 
the health and welfare of mothers and children 
and for services to crippled children, and for 
other purposes,” included some valuable testi- 
mony. 

The testimony of Miss Lenroot, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, which, with the documents 
submitted, including a careful history of the 
Bureau, covered nearly fifty pages; and the 
testimony of Dr. Martha Eliot, in charge of the 
health programs administered by the Bureau, 
covered another twenty-five pages. Miss Len- 
root emphasized her support of the President’s 
national health program and the proposed Na- 
tional Health Act (S. 1606). As she pointed out, 
titles I and II of the Pepper bill had the same 
general objective as the maternal and child 
health part (Title I B) of S. 1606, though they 
went further in making possible payment for 
medical care for any child and for mothers in 
maternity. They also provided (as did Title I B 
of the National Health Act) for an extension of 
the crippled children’s services which has been 
urgently needed. Miss Lenroot pointed out that 
the intent of the sponsors was clear—‘‘to regard 
this program as a potential part of the national 
health program, to be coordinated with and 
fitted into any over-all program that the Con- 
gress may develop.” And she added, “‘With this 
approach I concur.” She referred to the question 
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about requiring a means test—“whether these 
health and welfare services should be available 
to every child and to every maternity patient 
desiring to participate in the program.” Miss 
Lenroot said that “the use of the means test 
would impose both economic and psychological 
barriers to service, and would be very cumber- 
some and costly to administer.” She added: 
“One-half of the families in the United States 
have -no children under the age of 18 years. 
Four-fifths of our children, 80 percent, live in 
families of four or more persons, and... . the 
largest proportion of children are in the lower 
income groups.” Figures were quoted for 1941, a 
year of high income, showing that approxi- 
mately 3 out of every 5 children were living in a 
family with an income of less than $2,100 per 
year and 4 out of 5 were living in a family with 
an income of less than $3,000 a year. On these 
incomes the cost of serious illness could not be 
met. And it is “just as important to the Nation 
to have citizens who are in good physical and 
mental health as to have well-educated citi- 
zens.” 

Dr. Eliot submitted the report of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Advisory Committee on Ma- 
ternal and Child Health Services and the Ad- 
visory Committee on Services for Crippled Chil- 
dren, valuable reports dealing among other 
things with the question of a means test. These 
committees, composed of representatives of the 
professional groups concerned with these pro- 
grams, come from all parts of the United States. 
The majority of the committee members did not 
approve a means test. ‘“‘Health, like education, 
was something to which every American child 
and mother during pregnancy and the post- 
partum period was entitled.” And quoting in- 
come statistics again, Dr. Eliot thought that 
“there would be no groups of children that 
would be getting this service undeservedly.” 
Dr. Eliot pointed out that “most children do 
not live in rich families.” She also questioned 
whether families with children can be expected 
to pay for adequate medical care. She thought 
that all the available data showed that it would 
be neither desirable nor feasible to exclude even 
a small portion of children from the benefits of 
this program, and we must talk in terms of “all 
children rather than selected income groups, 
when establishing responsibility for their health 
and medical care.” And she added, “The policy 
of the Children’s Bureau has been to make 
health and welfare services available to all chil- 
dren and mothers in this country.” 
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Testifying against the bill were representa- 
tives of the American Osteopathic Association, 
the American Medical Association, and Mrs. 
Eugene Meyer of the Washington Post. 

There was valuable testimony in favor of the 
bill from representatives of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; from Hull- 
House, Chicago; from the Association for Child- 
hood Education; from the National Society for 
Cripped Children and Adults, inc.; from the 
Bureau of Maternal and Child Welfare, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and from Dr. M. Edward 
Davis of the School of Medicine, University of 
Chicago. Dr. Davis spoke with great apprecia- 
tion of “the wonderful study” that the Chil- 
dren’s Bureaus conducted in 1927 and 1928, a 
study of maternal mortality in fifteen states, 
when Grace Abbott was administering the 
Sheppard-Towner Act. Dr. Davis said: “That 
is the study that encouraged many of the subse- 
quent studies that followed”—the New York 
Academy of Medicine study and the studies 
made in Philadelphia and in Chicago—and he 
thought that “‘as a result of this initial effort on 
the part of the Children’s Bureau, we all be- 
came interested in conditions as they were in the 
United States.” The Children’s Bureau, he 
thought, had rendered a public service when 
they showed “that many women who had no 
business dying in child birth were losing their 
lives every year in the United States.” He added 
that the work of the Bureau had been “excel- 
lent. They used good judgment. They spent 
their money wisely, and we feel that this down- 
hill curve in maternal mortality that you have 
heard about is in a large part due to the efforts 
of the Children’s Bureau. So that if there is any 
extension of maternal care, I think that the 
Children’s Bureau is the appropriate agency to 
carry on..... ” Dr. Davis said with regard to 
the arguments against the Pepper bill, and espe- 
cially as to the argument “‘Let us wait until we 
have a national health plan. Let us postpone it 
for a year or two or three,” that he was not im- 
pressed by that argument. “It is very much like 
withholding bread from the starving people of 
Europe because we cannot send along a lot of 
butter and a lot of jam to go with it.” And Dr. 
Davis added: “Let us make a beginning. We can 
begin, and begin where the need is greatest, and 
we can learn and progress.” 


E. A. 


Medical Care Insurance: A Social Insurance 
Program for Personal Health Services; Report 
from the Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Social Security Board, to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, United States Senate. 
(79th Cong., 2d sess., Senate Committee 
Print No. 5.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946. Pp. xv-+185. 


Here is a report that no student of health in- 
surance can afford not to own and study. It fills 
a large gap in the available literature in this 
field by attempting to set forth in clear and 
simple language just how health insurance 
would work in this country if it were adopted. 
This operation is presented from the point of 
view of all participants. The prospective patient 
is led through the steps that he would be re- 
quired to take from the moment of his contribu- 
tions to the selection of his physician, the hospi- 
tal, etc., to the kinds and amounts of services 
that he and his family could expect and how 
much it would cost him. In a similar manner the 
whole operation is spelled out for the physician, 
the hospital, the dentist, the nurse, etc. 

Though the pamphlet is issued as a report of 
the Bureau of Research and Statistics of the So- 
cial Security Board, Mr. Altmeyer, in his letter 
of transmittal, discloses that it is chiefly the 
product of the bureau director, I. S. Falk. Mr. 
Falk is peculiarly fitted to analyze this problem 
because he has engaged in research in this field 
for almost thirty years. Mr. Falk began his 
studies with the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
where his findings were so provocative that the 
Memorial Fund discontinued its studies con- 
cerning medical care when the American Medi- 
cal Association threatened to boycott an impor- 
tant company that supported the Fund. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Falk participated in all, and 
directed most, of the important research in the 
field of medical economics that has taken place 
in this country in the last twenty years. He 
directed the research of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care; he was on the research 
staff of the Committee on Economic Security; 
he was a member of the Technical Committee 
of the Interdepartmental Committee To Co- 
ordinate Health and Welfare Activities; and 
since 1935 he has been on the staff of the Bureau 
of Research and Statistics of the Social Security 
Board, of which he has been the head since 
1940. The nation is indeed fortunate that Mr. 
Falk is situated where his great talent in this 
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field can be used to such advantage for the 
whole country. 

In presenting a preview of how health in- 
surance would work in actual operation, the 
report takes a broad view and recognizes that 
there are many alternative methods by which 
various aspects of the program could be put into 
effect. For example, the system could have 
broad or narrow coverage; the benefits could be 
comprehensive or restricted; there are a number 
of ways in which physicians, dentists, hospitals, 
etc., might be compensated for services ren- 
dered; the services could be direct or in the form 
of cash indemnities; and there are varying ways 
in which the program might be financed and ad- 
ministered. Most of these alternatives are dis- 
cussed, and the reader is helped to see just how 
the program would operate if certain alterna- 
tives were adopted. Foreign and domestic ex- 
perience is cited to illustrate how the various 
alternative plans have worked out; and, though 
the report does contain clear and definite rec- 
ommendations on most points, it is made clear 
throughout that the nation has before it a num- 
ber of choices. when the time comes for the 
enactment of a medical care insurance act. 

Perhaps the best way to indicate the scope 
and content of this report is to list some of the 
chapter titles: ““A Preview of Medical Care In- 
surance in Operation”; ‘“The Population Eli- 
gible for Medical Care Insurance Benefits”; 
“Services of Physicians”; ““Methods of Paying 
Physicians”; “Estimated Payments to Physi- 
cians’’; “Hospitalization Benefits: Their Scope 
and Content”; “Cash and Service Hospitaliza- 
tion Benefits”; “Costs of Hospitalization Bene- 
fits”; “Dental Care”; “Home Nursing Care, 
Laboratory Services, Medicines, and Appli- 
ances”; “Payments to Clinics and Organized 
Medical Groups”; “Grants for Research and 
Education”; “Financing the Program’; ‘“‘Ad- 
ministering a Nation-wide System of Medical 
Care Insurance.” 

The reader of this report will be impressed 
with the scholarly and dispassionate presenta- 
tion, the fulness of the factual material, the 
clarity and simplicity of statement, and the 
frankness with which all problems are faced and 
analyzed. The contrast between this report and 
the hysterical, mendacious, and hypocritical lit- 
erature that is being ground out by organized 
medicineand especially by its propaganda front, 
the National Physicians Committee for the Ex- 
tension of Medical Care, is very striking. It is 
surely to be regretted that the professional med- 
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ical societies are unwilling to give the same seri- 
ous and objective consideration to the solution of 
the problem of distributing medical care that is 
manifest in this pamphlet. This report, it should 
be repeated, is not an argument for health insur- 
ance; it is rather a descriptive analysis of the 
way that such a program would operate in the 
United States. 

Social workers, one and all, should obtain 
and study this important document so that they 
will be prepared to discharge their responsi- 
bility as citizens and as a professional group to 
help the country to plan wisely when the time 
comes to draft our plan for medical care insur- 
ance. That time for decision might even be this 
year, 1947. 

ALTON A. LINFORD 
University of Chicago 


Summary Report of the Ministry of Health for the 
Year Ended 31st March, 1945. (Cmd. 6710.) 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1945. Pp. 
84. 1s. 3d. 


Although this Report was presented by the 
Minister of Health in the present Labour gov- 
ernment, it really covers a period which had 
been completed before he took office. It is a 
Report, moreover, of a ministry which will be 
greatly changed by the new health service bill 
that should very soon be on the statute-books. 
Another point of importance is that the reports 
of certain services which formerly were found 
in the Report of the Ministry of Health, such as 
old age pensions, health insurance, and widows’, 
orphans’, and old age contributory pensions, had 
all been transferred to the Ministry of National 
Insurance, and there are therefore no reports 
in this field. 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan, the Minister of Health 
in the present government, contributes a sum- 
mary statement in which he points out that, al- 
though the vital statistics showed an improve- 
ment in public health, nevertheless, ‘‘good as 
they are, they are not good enough, ”and they 
“can and must be made much better.” The sta- 
tistics, he explains, record only deaths and the 
infectious and more serious diseases and ‘‘do not 
include the vast amount of ill-health which 
limits and handicaps the daily lives of the work- 
ers. Last year, out of every 1,000 civilians, only 
four were reported as suffering from a notifiable 
disease: yet from special inquiries made by my 
Department, we know that during an average 
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quarter of that year six out of every ten civil- 
ians of working age suffered from an illness (not 
necessarily keeping them away from work) or 
complained of a minor ailment of some kind. 
This situation may be no worse—it may even 
be better—than before the war; but it shows 
how much is still to be done.”’ Finally, he thinks 
that the “improvement in the vital statistics 
...., in spite of all the hardships and short- 
ages borne by the people, .... proves that it 
should be possible to progress much more quick- 
ly in peace time. It must not be allowed to blind 
us to the fact that Britain is a long way from 
being a really healthy nation; and that lives, 
especially young lives, are still being lost which 
could be saved.” In the great field of public 
health, Mr. Bevan says, the war had taught 
“lessons which must be put into permanent 
practice. Much more can be done not only to 
reduce ill-health, but to promote good health.” 
He is hopeful that “this can be done through 
the establishment of a National Health Service, 
which will ensure that every man, woman, and 
child can have the best medical advice and care 
without any worry about whether they can 
afford to pay for it.” 


Childhood Mortality from Accidents by Age, Race, 
and Sex and by Type of Accident. Prepared by 
Greorce Wotrr, M.D. (U.S. Children’s 
Bureau Publication 311.) Washington, D.C., 
1946. Pp. 25. $0.10. 


Dr. Wolff of the staff of the Children’s 
Bureau has discussed “Deaths from Accidents 
among Children” in a brief earlier paper (The 
Child, IX, 84). The present more searching in- 
quiry will be welcomed by those concerned 
about the increasing importance of accidents as 
a cause of death among children. For accidents 
are today the leading cause of death among chil- 
dren over one year of age. Deaths from other 
causes, such as the acute infectious diseases and 
tuberculosis, have been greatly reduced in the 
last decade by medical science. But in accident 
prevention ‘“‘we have failed to keep pace with 
our increasing industrialization and mechaniza- 
tion. There is no doubt that the great majority 
of these accident deaths could be prevented.” 

This study is based on Census data for 1939, 
1940, 1941, with emphasis on age, sex, and race 
differentials for all kinds of accidents, thus re- 
flecting the differing risks due to varying condi- 
tions, in order to suggest methods of prevention. 


It is tragic that almost twenty thousand 
boys and girls die from accidents each year. 
This is, as Miss Lenroot, Chief of the Bureau, 
points out in an introductory note “a continuing 
peace-time toll that can and must be reduced. 
To save these lives—by education, sanitary 
engineering, traffic controls, and socio-economic 
changes—is worth every effort we can make.” 


E. A. 


New Mexico Department of Public Welfare 1945 
Annual Report. Santa Fe, 1946. Pp. 63. 


This is a straightforward, clearly written re- 
port covering the organization and activities 
of a state welfare department. More self-critical 


than many reports, it is helpful in pointing up. 


the inadequacy of resources in the state. A gen- 
eral statement in summary form precedes the 
review of the various activities. The more im- 
portant statistical tables are interspersed with 
the narrative, while financial data and supple- 
mentary tables are collected in the Appendix. 

Within the structure of this department are 
the operating divisions of Public Assistance, 
Child Welfare Services, Crippled Children’s 
Services, Services for the Blind, a Community 
Division, the usual administrative service divi- 
sions, and also the State Tuberculosis Sani- 
torium. There is a citizen board of five ap- 
pointed by the governor, who serves ex officio, 
and a director appointed by the board. Except 
for a few thousand dollars of private and county 
moneys expended for child welfare and crippled 
children, the entire annual revenue of just 
under five million dollars came from federal and 
state funds. 

A public department in a rural state where 
voluntary agencies are almost totally lacking, 
the New Mexico Department of Public Welfare 
recognizes that its responsibility extends far 
beyond administration of assistance and de- 
scribes its goal as development of 
the public assistance programs to assure persons in 
economic distress at least a minimum of economic 
security and to improve services for children and 
adults relating to physical and mental health, 
vocational training, personal and family counseling, 
and social services leading to rehabilitation and 
adjustment for people in trouble to happy produc- 
tive citizenship. 

Employees under the merit system handle all 
programs with federal participation. The di- 
rector, his secretary, and employees of the 
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State Tuberculosis Sanitorium and the Com- 
munity Division are outside of the merit system. 
The department suffered considerably because 
of staff turnover and an inability to fill vacan- 
cies during the year. 

O.A.A. accounted for 60.3 per cent of all 
public assistance payments during the year. 
With an average higher than the average for all 
the states, New Mexico ranked as the seven- 
teenth state in size of payment. 

A.D.C. funds were so inadequate that even 
with increased state revenues it was possible to 
pay only 55 per cent of subsistence needs. The 
average payment was considerably less than the 
average for all states and ranked twenty-ninth 
in size of grant. The number of A.D.C. re- 
cipients increased steadily after November, 
1944. 
Aged blind recipients are transferred to 
O.A.A. because of the relatively greater ade- 
quacy of funds available for that group. Pay- 
ments met only 80 per cent of subsistence needs, 
with New Mexico ranking thirty-first among the 
states in size of payment to the blind, although 
the average grants approximated the national 
average. The department is also responsible for 
vocational rehabilitation of the blind, for an 
educational program, medical care, and case- 
work guidance. A medical social consultant is 
employed in this Division. 

A small general assistance program operates 
with any funds available after needs of other 
groups have been met but has necessarily been 
limited to “the hopelessly crippled, the mentally 
handicapped, the chronically ill, and the nor- 
mally self-supporting individual who has been 
injured and is in need of temporary care.” Ex- 
cluding the cost of medical care in the public 
assistance payments, $109,051.84 was spent for 
medical care during the year. Limitation of 
funds restricted expenditures chiefly to emer- 
gency cases and the care of the chronically ill. 
Case loads in public assistance appeared to rise 
during the year, but most of the increase re- 
sulted from the change from family to individu- 
al budgeting to meet the requirements of the 
Social Security Board for federal matching. 

The Report relates the story of the develop- 
ment since 1936 of the State Tuberculosis Sani- 
torium at Socorro from an old transient shelter. 
Difficulties include the turnover of patients, the 
lack of sufficient help, and the long waiting 
lists due to limited bed capacity. 

During the first part of the year crippled 
children had to be sent to El Paso, Texas, for 
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care; but later a well-qualified orthopedic 
surgeon became available, and this made it 
possible to reach a large number of children. 

Child welfare services were maintained in 
only fifteen out of the state’s thirty-one coun- 
ties, but services were given to 2,399 children, of 
whom 41 per cent lived with parents or rela- 
tives. Requests for services have increased 
steadily, but funds and shortage of personnel 
make it impossible to give statewide service at 
present. Child welfare workers have aided in 
development of recreational programs in several 
counties. Urgent child welfare needs pointed 
out by the Report are for a licensing law, mental 
hygiene facilities, and expanded facilities for 
housing feeble-minded children. 

Other departmental services included some 
slight aid to interned Japanese citizens and to 
civilian repatriates en route through the state 
from the Philippines and the Far East, and 
distribution of commodities for school-lunch 
programs. An average of 395 persons monthly 
received only case-work service from welfare 
department workers. 

General recommendations include the need 
for increased funds for public assistance; a uni- 
fied system of assistance or a general assistance 
category; funds for boarding care for children, 
for medical care and for the State Tuberculosis 
Sanitorium, for child welfare services, services 
for the blind, and services for crippled children; 
facilities for the care of the aged and chronically 
ill; and facilities for custodial care of the feeble- 
minded. 

GRACE BROWNING 
Indiana University 


West Virginia Department of Public Assistance 
Report, 1944-1945. Charleston, 1945. Pp. 69. 
Processed. 

West Virginia is an example of a state with 
an apparent will to maintain a positive and con- 
structive assistance program but without the 
necessary funds to put it into effect. Through- 
out this Report there are expressions of philos- 
ophy and intent that are all that could be de- 
sired. However, the actual achievements of the 
department are sadly deficient—apparently be- 
cause of insufficient funds. 

Of this deficiency the department is well 
aware, and it properly discharges its obligation 
by bringing the matter to the attention of the 
governor and the legislature in plain and force- 
ful language. Pointing out that the Public Wel- 
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fare Law requires the department to provide 
assistance adequate “‘to safeguard a decent and 
healthful subsistence,” the Report shows that 
the aid given is just under two-thirds (65 per 
cent) of what is required, according to the de- 
partment’s budgeting standards. The following 
paragraph is quoted to indicate the flavor and 
spirit of the Report: 

Surely it is apparent to anyone acquainted with 
present living costs that the monthly average pay- 
ments per person of $6.93 in aid for dependent chil- 
dren and $10.58 for old age assistance cases are in- 
adequate to safeguard a decent and healthful sub- 
sistence. (Indeed the Standard Budget used as a 
measuring device for estimating the needs of appli- 
cants is based on a study of food prices made in 
1943, and let it be remembered that the present 
grants represent only 65 per cent of the needs thus 
estimated.) It is true that the present grants were 
made during a period of unprecedented prosperity 
in West Virginia, but it should not be forgotten that 
for the majority of the classified assistance cases 
(those over sixty-five years of age, dependent chil- 
dren, and the blind), general prosperity meant 
rising prices with no accompanying increase in in- 
come. 


The Report charges further that administra- 
tive retrenchment, made necessary in 1943 be- 
cause of reduced appropriations, has so handi- 
capped the department that it has been im- 
possible for it to discharge its legal obligations. 
This retrenchment necessitated reducing the 
total staff from 780 to 404, visitors from 283 to 
152, and clerical staff from 175 to 117. Case 
loads, as a consequence, rose from 134 to 222 
cases per visitor. The Report concludes: “In at- 
tempting to economize [on staff] there is a point 
beyond which a welfare organization cannot go and 
still reach the people for whose help it was created.” 

Also covered are such additional services of 
the Department of Public Assistance as child 
welfare, medical services to the indigent, crip- 
pled children, adult physical rehabilitation— 
apparently separate from vocational rehabilita- 
tion—prevention of blindness, and services to 
veterans. More than one-half of the Report (pp. 
35-69) is given over to a statistical presentation. 


A. A.L. 


Laws of Illinois Relating to Public Aid 1945- 
1947. ILtinois PuBtic Am CommISsION. 
Springfield, Ill., 1946. Pp. xi+88. 

What are called the “public aid and related 
laws” of Illinois are conveniently brought to- 


gether in this volume. The editor, Raymond M. 
Hilliard, public aid director, notes two impor- 
tant changes in this latest compilation: (1) 
brief footnotes are included for those wanting a 
“quick guide” to the last legislative amend- 
ments; (2) a digest of selected statutes relating 
to the care of the sick has been added, although 
the Illinois Public Aid Commission is not di- 
rectly responsible for the administration of 
these laws. ‘The major role of illness as a cause 
of dependency” is the reason for printing them 
here in summary form. 

An important chapter included here is the 
Act creating the Illinois Public Assistance Laws 
Commission, which is now at work. This com- 
mission, which consists of three members of the 
House of Representatives, three members of the 
Senate, five persons appointed by the governor, 
and the public aid director of the I.P.A.C., is 
making a thorough study of the Illinois laws 
relating to old age pensions, aid to dependent 
children, blind assistance, poor relief, and all 
related laws and will prepare a codification and 
revision of laws in order to consolidate them 
into a single statute and “‘to eliminate the ob- 
solete, inconsistent, duplicating and over- 
lapping provisions” of these laws and at the 
same time to simplify and clarify them. Joel 
Hunter of the United Charities, one of the com- 
mission members appointed by the governor, is 
secretary of the commission. The Illinois poor 
law, which has not had a general revision since 
1874, is very antiquated in its terminology, still 
having the title ‘““Paupers.” It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the commission will not only modern- 
ize terminology and eliminate sections no longer 
used but will modernize the law by abolishing 
township administration and all provisions re- 
garding settlement and family responsibility. 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration: Report of the Director General to 
the Council for the Period 1 January 1946 to 
31 March 1946. Washington, D.C., 1946. 
Pp. xi+123. 

This is an interesting Report; but its late ap- 
pearance means that it shows the situation as 
it was nearly nine months ago, and the situa- 
tion has changed so greatly since that time that 
this is chiefly valuable as a record. 

Under the head of “Supply Operations” are 
included discussions of the food crisis, the pro- 
gram of operations, and shipments. The next 
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division in the Report, called “Relief and Re- 
habilitation Services,” includes displaced per- 
sons operations, health activities, and welfare 
activities. There is also a statement regarding 
“Status of Funds” and the “Administrative Or- 
ganization.” Under the heading “(New Country 
Agreements and Undertakings” there is some 
discussion regarding Austria, Hungary, Italy, 
Korea, and the Philippine Commonwealth. The 
“Development of the China Program” includes 
both supply operations and personnel and ad- 
ministration. Under the head of ‘New Services” 
come the fellowship program, industrial re- 
habilitation services, and educational rehabili- 
tation. . 


Report of the Juvenile Court of the District of 
Columbia: Message from the President of the 
United States Transmitting a Report of the 
Juvenile Court for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1945. (House Document No. 655, 
79th Cong., 2d sess.) Washington, D.C., 
1946. Pp. x+45. 


Reports of this court have been discussed be- 
fore in the Review. The current Report main- 
tains Judge Bentley’s standards. It is well writ- 
ten without a disproportionate array of sta- 
tistics. 

The subject of juvenile delinquency and the 
war is referred to but is, fortunately, not over- 
emphasized. It is pointed out that during the 
war and in recent months “juvenile delinquency 
has been dramatized in the press and on the ra- 
dio to a startling degree.” To some extent, this 
interest in juvenile delinquency is said to have 
been constructive because it has “forced com- 
munities to recognize the problem and its causes 
and to search for solutions.” In some instances, 
however, this interest has been expressed 
“through meetings on the subject of delin- 
quency, the merit of which might be ques- 
tioned.” And some other interested groups have 
“explored the problem carefully and effectively 
and have made tangible efforts to remedy the 
more glaring community lacks which are in- 
creasing the problem.” 

The organization of the court since the Act 
of 1938 is explained in useful detail and with a 
few statistical tables. 

With regard to the ages of the children 
brought to court it is shown that altogether 
69.1 per cent of the total complaints were cases 
of juveniles fourteen years and over. As has 
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been the experience in the past, the largest num- 
ber of complaints fell in the fifteen-, sixteen-, 
and seventeen-year-old groups. However, there 
were 11 under the age of seven years, and 168 
complaints were entered against children under 
ten years of age. Many of these complaints were 
due to acts of carelessness, destroying private 
or public property, setting off false fire alarms, 
or throwing stones. In some instances, however, 
a very minor complaint showed upon investiga- 
tion ‘‘a very disturbed child and family situa- 
tion.” 

There are the usual sections dealing with de- 
linquency and dependency for the juvenile 
department; a section dealing with the adult de- 
partment, which in this court deals with con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a minor, viola- 
tion of compulsory-education law and the child- 
labor law, and nonsupport. There is also a sec- 
tion dealing with the guidance clinic. 

The juvenile court is, of course, only one 
agency in the community dealing with chil- 
dren; and “to prevent antisocial behavior, the 
social framework in the community must be 
sound.” Although the court is responsible for 
evaluating the situation of the juvenile and for 
planning treatment on the basis of this under- 
standing, “‘the court is able to carry out only a 
portion of the responsibility of aiding this in- 
dividual to take more effective hold on his life.” 
That is, the court must depend upon the re- 
sources within the child and the family, upon 
other social agencies,and upon the school system 
and other community agencies. Sometimes ‘“‘the 
child has been misplaced for a period of years, 
as a result of which he has developed certain 
reaction patterns which have affected his per- 
sonality and the school’s willingness to work 
with him”; and the court must depend upon 
other social agencies ‘“‘to provide the economic 
security necessary for the child and his family 
for respectable living.” 

This court, like many others, has been work- 
ing under some handicaps during the past few 
years, in part because of the increased volume 
of work and also because of the personnel short- 
ages and turnover. “The drafting of men proba- 
tion officers caused a turnover as high as 74 per 
cent in one year for the juvenile department 
with the resultant loss of continuity of service.” 
There had also been a shortage of adequate 
stenographic and clerical assistance so that the 
professional staff have added some of this work 
to their already overburdened responsibilities. 
Due to the unavailability of qualified male pro- 
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bation officers, the entire responsibility for 
working with juveniles was carried by women 
probation officers. The war affected also the 
stability of the professional staff in the adult 
department, where many changes of staff oc- 
curred. Again, although the great majority of 
the probationers were men, the responsibility 
for their supervision was of necessity carried by 
women. 

Not only has the court suffered directly, but 
the community agencies and resources on which 
the court must depend in carrying out its work 
have been also weakened by staff shortages. 
“Private and public agencies alike have suffered 
from these shortages so that in many instances 
cases needing the particular service required of 
these agencies could not be referred and it was 
necessary for the juvenile court to assume this 
responsibility. In addition, the schools, recrea- 
tion department and churches have felt the loss 
of man power and consequent turnover of staff 
which lead to a weakening of the service they 
could render children in the community.” 


It is explained in an introductory note that 
this useful report was prepared by the court’s 
competent director of social work, Virginia 
Clary, a well-trained and experienced child 
welfare worker. 


State Finances, 1944, Vol. III: Statistical Compen- 
dium. (U.S. Bureau of the Census.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1946. Pp. 74. 

This useful reference volume is valuable for 
welfare workers because it makes available cer- 
tain important data for the country and for in- 
dividual states in such fields as health; hospitals 
and institutions, including general hospitals, 
mental hospitals, tuberculosis hospitals, other 
special hospitals, and institutions for the blind, 
deaf, and mute and for the feeble-minded; and 
public welfare, including care in state institu- 
tions, public assistance, child welfare, and re- 
lated subjects. 
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